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Foreword 


When the first volume of this series appeared three years ago, few people 
expected the developments that have come to govern the Soviet and East 
European scene. The publication of Soviet/East European Survey coincides 
with the emergence and initial consolidation of the new regime under Mik- 
hail Gorbachev in Moscow, and users of these volumes have the benefit of 
a regular and systematic analysis of the unfolding drama by research writers 
of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty. Whether Gorbachev waxes or 
wanes, the value of these volumes will continue to grow. They provide 
scholars, journalists, and politicians with a day-by-day thematic account of 
reform and counterreform in the communist world. 

The regular output of bulletins, situation reports, and background in- 
formation by Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty Research has long 
found a place in university libraries and government offices throughout the 
West. It is being read by a wide range of people for whom an understand- 
ing of communism is a professional necessity, including those of us who 
share in formulating Western policy and ensuring that it is constantly up- 
dated in the light of new developments. 

An able editor has collected these reports into a topically arranged 
series, with an introduction that is a useful mini-history of the year’s events. 
Soviet/East European Survey is a ready source of reference for many years 
to come. 

As one who came to the Committee on Foreign Relations twenty-two 
years ago with a background in Eastern European affairs, it has been a 
privilege as well as a duty to involve myself with the affairs of Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty, for which the committee has oversight responsi- 
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bility. As many readers of this volume will know, the broadcasting of RFE/ 
RL is more intensively listener-oriented than that of other Western stations. 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty broadcast not just to their audience 
but about the audience and its immediate geographic and political environ- 
ment. The success of this type of radio broadcasting, which requires a sig- 
nificant research effort, is manifest among the millions of faithful listeners. 
Broadcast quality is in direct proportion to the quality of the research the 
reader will find in these pages. 

Claiborne Pell 

Chairman 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

United States Senate 


Introduction: Performance Takes Center Stage 
Vojtech Mastny 


The advent of a strong Moscow leadership as a result of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s rise to power seemed to restore the Soviet Union’s capacity to once 
again perform its superpower role more effectively than his weaker prede- 
cessors had been able to ensure. Yet the period that began in mid-1985 
with the replacement of the veteran Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko by 
the novice Eduard Shevardnadze and ended a year later amid aftereffects 
of the Chernobyl nuclear disaster proved that a nation’s performance de- 
pends on more than merely the quality of its leadership. In the course of 
that year the viability of the Soviet system was being tested as seldom 
before by challenges arising from such diverse issues as a domestic polity 
incapable of making the economy work, an obsolescent empire whose costs 
and benefits were ever more difficult to calculate, a superpower military 
competition that Moscow was technologically ill-equipped to win, and a 
burden of global commitments that the country could no longer easily 
afford. The confluence of all these challenges placed the question of per- 
formance at center stage. 

Although reluctant to use the word reform, Gorbachev by his conduct 
indisputably qualified as a reformer; more open to dispute was the ratio of 
style and substance in his quest for change. Few doubted the sincerity of 
his commitment; even to critics he appeared the rare Soviet leader who 
meant what he was saying. But what the General Secretary thought of as 
truly radical was for many observers of the Soviet scene little more than 
tinkering with an outdated system he insisted was essentially sound. 

Unlike Khrushchev, who thirty years earlier had to sort out the bloody 
heritage of Stalin, Gorbachev inherited from Brezhnev the more benign 
legacy of mere corruption. Yet “de-Brezhnevization” was in important ways 
more difficult than “de-Stalinization.” If nearly everyone had wanted to be 
tid of the murderous excesses of Stalinism, all too many constituents of the 
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oversized Soviet bureaucracy had learned to cherish the amenities of the 
good life to which they had become accustomed under Brezhney. Thus, 
while Gorbachev found it easy enough to install his men in the highest 
positions, the task of revitalizing the lower ranks proved considerably more 
difficult. Nor was the mass of the Soviet populace necessarily ready to repu- 
diate the ingrained habits of petty corruption that make life under an 
oppressive regime easier to bear. 

Gorbachev’s vigorous pursuit of the campaign to ban the perennial 
Russian scourge of alcoholism, perhaps by eventually even enforcing total 
prohibition, signaled an encouraging departure from the official cynicism 
that had long been a hallmark of Soviet political culture. Even allowing 
for the authorities’ overriding concern with work performance, there was 
something refreshing in the government’s willingness to forgo the huge 
revenue it had been deriving from sales that kept millions of citizens in a 
state of semipermanent intoxication. Also Gorbachev’s promotion of more 
openness in the media, which implied greater trust in the judgment of the 
public, conveyed the message that the citizens deserved better from their 
government than had been their lot in the past. 

If there was enough substance in Gorbachev’s trying to change the 
style of Soviet life, there was more of mere style in his dealing with the sub- 
stance of the Soviet system. Although the regime encouraged debate about 
economic reform, there was to be no questioning about the principles of 
centralized direction or state ownership. In particular, the verbal encour- 
agement the General Secretary gave to the private enterprise of Soviet 
farmers implied no substantive modification of the economically disastrous 
but politically still sacrosanct system of collective agriculture. Conceding 
its economic backwardness, Moscow professed a willingness to learn from 
the experiences of its East European allies despite their being presumably 
less advanced on the road to communism. Yet the model Gorbachev sin- 
gled out for possible emulation was the one closest to the Soviet original— 
that of centralistic East Germany, not market-oriented Hungary. 

In view of the Kremlin’s stubborn belief that the secret of success is 
not less regimentation but more effective regimentation, the meager eco- 
nomic results of Gorbachev’s first year in office were hardly surprising. The 
comparison with China, where concessions to private enterprise had trans- 
lated almost immediately into an economic upsurge, was revealing; unlike 
the Chinese, however, the Soviets could not afford to radically alter a sys- 
tem they had themselves invented without casting doubt on their very 
identity. The Twelfth Five-Year Plan, Gorbachev's blueprint for “accelera- 
tion,” therefore relied on the competence of experts acting under govern- 
ment instructions rather than on any release of the pent-up productive 
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forces chafing under restrictions. The design, which most Western experts 
considered excessively ambitious, invited more questions than it answered; 
it dramatized the performance problem without resolving it. 

At the onset of his tenure, Gorbachev created the impression that the 
relations with Eastern Europe were his second foremost concern after the 
economy; if they were, no coherent concept of those relations nevertheless 
ensued. The two-year-old dispute about whether the “national” or the 
“qnternational” interests were paramount continued on the pages of Soviet 
ideological journals without any authoritative resolution though with a 
thrust toward greater recognition of the former. In practice, Moscow 
showed respectful attention to those of its allies that espoused the primacy 
of their national interests which they tried in their own ways to reconcile 
with the Soviet raison d’état—East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. These 
were the countries whose party congresses Gorbachev graced with his pres- 
ence; he also singled out Poland’s General Wojciech Jaruzelski, to whom 
he owed a special debt for keeping Europe’s most anti-Soviet nation sub- 
dued, as a guest of honor at the cpsu’s own congress. In contrast, the 
Kremlin chief sent an underling to represent him at the party gathering in 
Czechoslovakia, whose regime had the habit of insisting its interests were 
none other than the Soviet ones writ large. 

Moscow’s economic relations with its dependencies assumed a de- 
cidedly ambivalent pattern. As the terms of trade came to resemble a colo- 
nial relationship in reverse, even so faithful a Soviet lieutenant as Bulgaria’s 
Todor Zhivkov reportedly allowed himself to quip that the Soviet Union 
was his country’s “first colony.” He was said to have mused that it “gives 
us raw materials . . . and we sell it back manufactured goods,” exploiting 
it “as a market for our exports.” Even if apocryphal, the reported indiscre- 
tion would have been an added reason why Soviet representatives went 
public with their complaints about the supposedly inferior quality of those 
exports. 

Zhivkov’s alleged statement did not apply to Soviet relations with Ro- 
mania, which on its own initiative expanded its trade with Moscow at the 
expense of both the destitute Romanian consumer and the nation’s foreign 
policy. In return for desperately needed energy and raw materials, Bucha- 
rest supplied the Soviets with scarce foodstuffs and industrial goods, includ- 
ing arms. It also aligned itself with them diplomatically on a growing 
number of occasions, notably at the meetings of the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (cscE), where it had previously taken pride 
in pursuing an autonomous line. 

Moscow used its preponderance to press other members of cmeEa, the 
supreme agency for economic cooperation, to invest capital and manpower 
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in joint projects that would open up untapped natural resources of the 
Soviet interior. Again Romania took a lion’s share in the undertaking. But 
neither in cMEA nor in the Warsaw Pact did Moscow’s superior power 
translate readily into compliance by its junior partners. For example, dur- 
ing deliberations of the military alliance in the fall of 1985, some of them 
balked at the high level of defense spending that the Soviet Union—but 
not they—required to help maintain its superpower status. 

No simple correlation between military might and political influence 
determined the relative status of Moscow’s diverse allies. In particular, the 
massive Soviet military presence in the GDR—Europe’s only nation where 
the number of foreign troops exceeded that of its own—was of scant rele- 
vance to East Germany’s rising stature within the Soviet bloc and beyond. 
Indeed, the artificially isolated Soviet troops, reported to be suffering from 
discipline problems, were treated by their official hosts with a mixture of 
contempt and pity. But neither did East Berlin’s own crudely militaristic 
posture, manifested in ways ranging from the glorification of its armed 
forces among schoolchildren to the people’s “socialization to hate” the 
capitalist enemy, account for that rising stature. Any such posturing 
tended, if anything, to be politically counterproductive as long as the East- 
West balance in Europe remained stable. 

Not only did the balance, sustained by NaTo’s progressing moderniza- 
tion program, hold; the urgency of the military issues that divided the ad- 
versaries actually diminished. This was all the more remarkable since none 
of those issues was resolved. Moscow’s numerous arms control initiatives, 
including its unilateral moratorium on nuclear weapons tests and its pro- 
posal for a chemical-weapons-free zone in Central Europe, did not strike 
Washington as sufficiently new or serious. But they included details that 
even skeptical Americans judged indicative of a Soviet readiness to nego- 
tiate agreements sooner or later. 

Even without tangible results, the new Soviet interest in arms control 
lent support to the view that the West had nothing to lose and something 
to win by proceeding slowly. Certainly the American reticence caused no 
lasting damage to superpower relations; on the contrary, Gorbachev’s and 
Reagan’s ability to communicate with each other during their Geneva 
summit in October 198s, as well as the durable success of such unsung 
arms control agreements as the 1968 nuclear nonproliferation treaty, sug- 
gested that the relations were on the right course. In the long run, Mos- 
cow’s palpable discomfort about the all but irreversible American commit- 
ment to the Strategic Defense Initiative—a scheme accentuating and 
capitalizing on the growing disparity in the two countries’ technological 
performance—heralded a “correlation of forces” favorable to the West. In 
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the short run, however, the time available to the United States for striking 
an advantageous arms control deal was running out. For it was Reagan’s, 
not Gorbachev’s, term of office that was known to be limited. 

Arms control aside, little of true innovation animated the Soviet conduct 
of foreign affairs. At the time of Gorbachev's accession most observers had 
expected him to instill new vigor into his country’s foreign policy; eighteen 
months later the vigor was yet to be seen. Dwelling on its credentials as a 
European nation, the Soviet Union pursued more deftly than before a 
rapprochement with Western Europe, particularly the France of President 
Francois Mitterrand and the West German Social Democrats; however, 
the deftness was impressive mainly in comparison with the previous lack 
of it. And the results remained modest; neither the persisting American- 
European discord nor the internal unrest in different NATO countries could 
be fairly attributed to Soviet scheming. 

Soviet comportment in Asia showed more inertia than movement in 
new directions. Moscow persisted in its military involvement in Afghan- 
istan and its exploitation of Vietnam’s strategic assets for its naval and air 
force operations, regardless of the strain these activities put on its relations 
with China, the United States, much of the Arab world, and the ASEAN 
nations of Southeast Asia. The Soviet steps to mend fences with such di- 
verse countries as Japan, Indonesia, Thailand, China, and Iran did not go 
far enough to offset the strain. During the democratic upheaval in the 
Philippines, the Soviet government awkwardly persisted in extending diplo- 
matic support to the regime of Ferdinand Marcos long after nearly every- 
one had grasped that his days were numbered. Besides insufficient sensi- 
tivity to spontaneous popular movements, this faux pas was indicative of 
a certain loss of direction in the diplomatic establishment during the transi- 
tion from the sure-footed Gromyko to the more genial but also somewhat 
vacuous Shevardnadze. 

In the chronic trouble spots of the Third World, Moscow continued 
to display its opportunistic proclivities. Having exploited its relationship 
with Muammar QOaddaf’s Libya for whatever this was worth—mainly port 
facilities for the Soviet Mediterranean squadron and a substantial though 
diminishing flow of hard currency from the sales of Soviet weaponry— 
Moscow stood prudently aside when American bombs pounded Libyan 
targets in April 1986. As in the case of the U.S. bombing of Haiphong 
harbor at the height of the Vietnam War, the Soviets indulged in tough 
thetoric but did not allow their relations with Washington to retrogress. 
Meanwhile, in southern Africa, that soft underbelly of the West, they 
were seeking to turn to advantage the region’s worsening racial and tribal 
strife. But they failed to make notable new gains while finding the main- 
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tenance of the old ones more difficult. This was particularly true about 
propping up the Marxist regime in Angola, under growing pressure from 
the unrra rebels now receiving expanded American assistance. 

The Twenty-seventh Congress of the cpsu, convened in February 1986, 
had been widely expected to narrow the distance between the regime’s 
promise and performance; the expectation, however, remained largely un- 
fulfilled. Even the most noteworthy of the speeches delivered at the con- 
gress—Gorbachev’s own and that by the influential Moscow party boss, 
Boris Eltsin—were little more than variations on the theme of “radical” 
change that would leave the substance of the system intact. The speakers 
were more explicit in their repudiation of the Brezhnev legacy, particularly 
of the much resented special privileges for the ruling class, than in their 
precepts for overcoming it. Gorbachev evidently hoped to transform a cor- 
tupt and inefficient bureaucracy into an honest and efficient one mainly 
by moral pressure and managerial wizardry—not a political program. And 
he sought to inspire the rank and file to perform better mainly by instilling 
in the people confidence in the existing system—not an economic program 
either. 

The cpsu’s new rules, approved by the congress, attempted to clarify 
and separate the functions of the party, government, and social organiza- 
tions without casting any doubt on the party’s supremacy. The economic 
program enthroned the principle of streamlining and tightening up a sys- 
tem that few independent observers believed capable of functioning prop- 
erly without major structural changes. On the sensitive nationality ques- 
tion, the congress sounded a reassuring note: There was to be no rush to 
sliianie, that disturbing notion which envisaged the merger of all Soviet 
nationalities into a Russianized mass. But neither was there to be any 
progress toward making the bogus Soviet federation into a more genuine 
one. About Eastern Europe, little was said to clarify the ambivalence of 
Moscow’s imperial burden. 

Thus the congress proved, if a proof was needed, how much the system 
remained the same despite the ostensibly genuine effort to change it. 
Among its lasting features, arbitrary repression continued to figure promi- 
nently—as the ordeal of the Soviet Union’s most famous dissident, Andrei 
Sakharov, particularly showed. But even more pervasive than official repres- 
sion was the society’s propensity to regiment individuals by peer pressure 
to conform. That pressure generated deceit as a habit and a way of life, 
which in turn inhibited real rather than merely feigned change. In its 
different manifestation the same propensity for deceit also accounted for 
the Soviet urge to acquire advanced Western technology by industrial 
espionage—an elaborate undertaking that, regardless of its short-term bene- 
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fits, in the end only harmed the nation’s capacity to perform by better 
utilizing its own abundant resources. 

Throughout the Soviet bloc, the inability of the system to deliver on 
its promises presaged the breakdown of some of the fundamental entitle- 
ments on which the “social contract” between the rulers and the ruled had 
been resting. Foremost among the entitlements was the citizens’ coveted 
tight to fair housing. Already in the 1970s the officially proclaimed goal of 
providing every family with a “comfortable apartment” had been shifted 
to 1990; by the mid-1980s it had been effectively abandoned. With the 
possible exception of East Germany, projections indicated that the Soviet 
system as applied in both the USSR and Eastern Europe was incapable of 
housing its people adequately in the foreseeable future, the prevailing low 
birthrates notwithstanding. 

This and other “social” rights figured prominently in Moscow’s effort 
to redirect the “Helsinki process” during the 1985-86 discussions of the 
cscE held at Ottawa, Budapest, and Bern. The discussions concerned those 
less tangible but in peacetime especially topical aspects of security—or inse- 
curity—that distinguished Soviet-style “socialism” from Western democ- 
racy most profoundly as systems of values: human rights, the flow of ideas, 
contacts between people. The East posited the supremacy of the “social” 
rights, claiming that the people of the communist countries were enjoying 
these rights more abundantly than anyone else. The West questioned this 
proposition, while keeping the focus on the rights that safeguard individual 
freedom—the substance of the crucial Basket Three that gave the Helsinki 
process its special thrust. 

The process took a new turn during the October 1985 Budapest Cul- 
tural Forum, the first csce meeting to be held in a Warsaw Pact country. 
The occasion provided Hungarian dissidents with the opportunity to speak 
out freely at the unofficial parallel forum that Western human rights activ- 
ists succeeded in organizing there despite halfhearted obstruction by the 
authorities. Meanwhile, the official debate pitted the Western notion of 
culture as a free expression of man’s personality against the totalitarian 
Soviet concept of culture as a means to manage society by the state—a 
contradiction that precluded agreement on any substantive final statement. 
However, the reason why even a brief statement drafted by Hungary and 
Austria failed to command the necessary consensus was unrelated to the 
East-West conflict. Romania vetoed the draft after being censured at the 
conference for its oppression of its Hungarian minority. Having dramatized 
the abiding connection between human rights and security, the Romanian 
action also added urgency to the discord that had been persisting between 
the supposedly fraternal communist neighbors. 
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Concern about loopholes that might help the Soviet Union and its 
allies to weaken the Helsinki human rights provisions caused the United 
States to withhold consensus to the final document of the Bern conference 
in May 1986. Deplored by nearly all the other participants, the outcome 
added to the growing number of the csce meetings ending without a com- 
mon statement. Yet Bern had at least succeeded in airing out the complex 
and arbitrary rules that obstructed foreign travel, family reunification, and 
other human contacts in the East. Moreover, bilateral negotiations 
prompted by the conference led to satisfactory resolution of particular 
cases, notably the release from the Soviet Union of the imprisoned human 
rights activist Antolii Shcharanskii. Finally, the last-minute submission by 
the Warsaw Pact governments of a proposal in some ways more forth- 
coming and specific than the draft the United States had vetoed raised 
the possibility of their more willing compliance, thus casting doubt on the 
wisdom of the veto. At the very least, the proposal made it easier for the 
future to hold the sponsoring governments to the standards of performance 
they had themselves proclaimed. Thus in various ways the Helsinki process 
vindicated its usefulness as a forum for East-West political intercourse 
even though one European country, Albania, continued to boycott it. 

That situation appeared more anomalous as the notoriously xenopho- 
bic nation proceeded, ever so cautiously, to emerge from its self-imposed 
isolation. It expanded commercial and cultural ties with its neighbors and 
erstwhile enemies—Italy and Greece—as well as with France, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, even the United Kingdom (with which it had an an- 
cient dispute arising from the sinking of British warships by mines off the 
Albanian coast in 1946). And despite persisting tension with Yugoslavia, 
the long-delayed railroad line between the two countries was finally inau- 
gurated—Tirana’s first such link with the rest of Europe. Although Albania 
kept avoiding rapprochement with either superpower, its stirrings were a 
reminder of its significance in any possible recasting of international rela- 
tions in the notoriously volatile Balkan region. 

In principle, if not always in practice, the American policy of “differ- 
entiation” was well-attuned to the winds of change in Eastern Europe. In 
the fall of 1985, Secretary of State George Shultz’s visits to Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Yugoslavia underscored Washington’s willingness to reward 
greater independence from Moscow, less repressive human rights policies, 
and economic liberalization—regardless of these countries’ very uneven per- 
formance in the three areas. And even in dealing with the Soviet Union’s 
most loyal allies, the United States adopted the novel practice of briefing 
them directly about contacts between the superpowers. By demonstrating 
a willingness to share with adversaries more than Moscow was accustomed 
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to do with friends, the practice added weight to the issue of partnership 
that had acquired new prominence in communications between the Soviet 
Union and its dependencies. 

Ironically, the conservative U.S. administration thus proved more 
responsive to the dynamics of change in the East than did much of the 
supposedly forward-looking West European Left. In their anxiety lest any 
Soviet discomfort increase the chances of war and nuclear holocaust, left- 
wing spokesmen especially in West Germany showed exaggerated solici- 
tude for the integrity of the Soviet-imposed status quo in Eastern Europe. 
This frame of mind accentuated the contrast with the more robust, liber- 
tarian, and anti-Soviet Left that had been ascendant in France since the 
1970s. Nowhere was the contrast more evident than in the West German 
Social Democratic party’s pursuit of a “security partnership” with the sep, 
East Germany’s ruling communist party. 

The scheme added to the growing intemational respectability of East 
Berlin, which had by 1986 replaced Bucharest as the center of Eastern 
Europe’s most active as well as most effective diplomacy. The sep’s special 
relationship with West Germany’s main opposition party undercut the 
official policy of the Bonn government, thus helping the East Germans to 
control the pace of the inner German rapprochement. As exemplified by 
the attentive reception accorded in the West German capital to Horst 
Sindermann, the easygoing speaker of the GDR’s rubber-stamp parliament, 
East German officials came to be regarded as more desirable visitors in 
Bonn than their West German counterparts were in East Berlin. By blunt- 
ing the edge of West Germany’s Ostpolitik, the East German leaders were 
performing a valuable service to their Moscow patrons while at the same 
time advancing their own ardent ambition to make the GDR the Soviet 
bloc’s second most important member. Their rapprochement with China 
at a time when Moscow was experiencing difficulties in having Beijing re- 
ciprocate its overtures was another case in point. 

So successful were these erstwhile pariahs of the international com- 
munity that they could easily endanger their gains by excessive arrogance. 
This was the case with their scheme of flying thousands of Third World 
asylum seekers to East Berlin and unloading them on West Berlin, to add 
to the burden of that city’s generous program of refugee assistance. The 
scheme ingeniously linked greed for hard currency with the exploitation 
of West Berlin’s vulnerability as an open city; it prodded the West Ger- 
mans to establish border controls that would make the GDR boundary 
resemble more that of a sovereign state. Nor were the sep leaders above 
insinuating to Moscow that theirs was the only country that made the 
Soviet system work. The East German party congress convened in April 
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1986 lacked conspicuously any of that spirit of self-critical reappraisal that 
Gorbachev, present in the audience, so eminently personified. 

Meanwhile, the sep proceeded with a new vigor to reclaim the con- 
troversial historical heritage of German nationalism. It initiated rehabilita- 
tion of Otto von Bismarck, the “Iron Chancellor” whose cunning and 
instinct for power East Germany’s rulers presumably found the most con- 
genial. Yet while the Bismarck renaissance added to the image of the GDR 
as a latter-day reincarnation of the traditional Prussian virtues and vices, it 
also accentuated the contrast between an unpopular regime perpetually 
dependent on foreign support and Bismarck’s great historic accomplish- 
ment in forging the German nation. 

Greatness was a quality conspicuously absent in the East German 
achievement; it was ironically more present in the dismal predicament of 
bankrupt Poland—the rare nation where the issue of freedom overshadowed 
that of economic performance. After four years of the Jaruzelski regime, 
both freedom and the economy continued to languish, while the chasm 
between the rulers and the ruled seemed as wide as ever. Yet the Poles, 
unlike other East Europeans, could find refuge and succor in the “alterna- 
tive society” where truth and free expression survived, often under the 
protection of the independent church institutions. A thriving underground 
press and the commitment of the country’s leading intellectuals to the op- 
position attested to the vitality of this uniquely Polish “society.” 

The very uniqueness of these phenomena, however, made the direction 
in which the country might be moving difficult to estimate. Both the re- 
gime’s claims of “normalization,” proclaimed at the party congress in April 
1986, and the opposition’s insistence that “Solidarity lives” evaded the 
most difficult questions: To what extent did the split within the body 
politic result from a genuine conflict of interest among different groups of 
Poles not masterminded by Moscow? And how much did the flourishing 
underground conceal the finality of Solidarity’s defeat, the despondency of 
the ordinary citizen, the fragmented society’s drift to materialism? 

Of all the Polish developments, possibly the most significant was the 
zeal with which the impoverished Poles kept on building new churches—as 
if Poland had not already more of them than any other communist coun- 
try. Such a blatant disregard of the realities of power politics and of the 
priorities of the technological age was apt to strike a “realistic” observer 
as senseless; far from misconceived, the building enterprise actually had the 
markings of a design to outlast a regime built on power alone. It implied 
reaffirmation of spiritual over material values, restoration of public and 
private morality, reintegration of the society outside of the regime’s reach, 
even creation of an infrastructure of potential political significance. Con- 
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veying a long-term vision the communist rulers were lacking, the church- 
building was an invitation to ponder how often in the past the realists 
proved wrong and the visionaries right. 

No such inspiring vision of the future brightened the horizon in 
Romania, the Soviet bloc’s other bankrupt nation, where the Ceausescu 
autocracy was beginning to show signs of grinding to an end. More akin 
to a Third World dictatorship than to anything to be found in contempo- 
tary Europe, the country after twenty years of Ceaugescu’s rule came to 
approximate the Third World also in its standard of living, Europe’s 
second lowest (after Albania). The regime’s once admired autonomous 
foreign policy was a shambles, as economic imperatives forced Bucharest 
to draw closer to Moscow. And the need to repay its massive borrowings 
from the West, which had been largely squandered rather than trans- 
formed into productive assets, caused the government to impose draconian 
austerity measures further aggravated by unusually cold weather. 

As ruthless as it was incompetent, the Ceausescu regime lent itself 
easily to ridicule because of its bombastic cult of the leader. Similarly bi- 
zarre was Romania’s costly program of a monumental reconstruction of 
Bucharest, which entailed the razing of many of the city’s none too nu- 
merous historic buildings, especially churches. Coinciding with an intensi- 
fied campaign against religion in general and religious dissidents in particu- 
lar, the destruction could not be solely or even primarily attributed to 
Ceausescu’s professed Marxist convictions; it also reflected a peculiar 
preoccupation with eternity by an aging and ailing autocrat whose lasting 
legacy was increasingly doubtful. Speculation about possible successors cen- 
tered on his agile wife Elena, believed to be already exercising strong influ- 
ence on the affairs of state. But the shortage of reliable information made 
predictions about Romania’s future hazardous, except that in almost any 
succession scenario the Soviet Union stood to benefit. 

Incidence of bizarre phenomena amidst official regimentation was 
more surprising in the Soviet Union, that bastion of conformism ranging 
from the conservative politics to Victorian attitudes about sex. Both were 
challenged by the emergence of youthful subcultures that used to be con- 
sidered exclusive products of the decadent West. These included both the 
ostentatiously apolitical variety, notably the punks, and a neo-Nazi lunatic 
fringe with ominous political connotations. Ominous were not only the 
public displays of admiration for Hitler and his brand of brutality but also 
the relatively lenient handling of his admirers by the authorities compared 
with the treatment meted out to other dissidents. Among these, religious 
dissidents figured more and more prominently throughout the Soviet bloc, 
as indeed in much of the rest of the world. In Yugoslavia, for example, 
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growing multitudes were converging on the remote Herzegovinian village 
of Medjugorje where the Virgin Mary was believed to have appeared mi- 
raculously to peasant youths in 1981. 

Cynics could see an even greater miracle in the survival of the increas- 
ingly fragmented Yugoslav state where a public debate took place about 
the desirability of repudiating the legacy of Lenin on which its system of 
government was still supposedly resting. In the Soviet Union, where debate 
about the more embarrassing legacy of Stalin had caused considerable dis- 
ruption thirty years earlier, the Gorbachev regime proceeded more cau- 
tiously. Yet its own de-Stalinization campaign already yielded such a sensa- 
tional result as the public admission that in 1941 many Soviet peasants 
preferred Hitler to Stalin. And Gorbachev was widely believed to favor 
progressing farther with the removal of the vestiges of Stalinism. 

In May 1986 the belief seemed warranted by the official endorsement 
of the upheaval in the Soviet filmmakers’ union, whose entrenched Stalinist 
functionaries had been unexpectedly voted out of office and replaced by 
some of the most open-minded practitioners of what Lenin used to call 
“the most topical of arts.” Elsewhere, heartening portents of the future 
included the new attention that was being given to the multiple problems 
communism had created but failed to solve—the theme of the semiclandes- 
tine conference of Hungarian dissident intellectuals in the fall of 198s. 
Even in Czechoslovakia, where time seemed to have stopped after the 
Soviet invasion eighteen years before, the topic of change was finally posed 
at the party congress once Prague found itself lagging behind Moscow in 
its willingness to reform. 

As performance in its many facets took center stage, nothing showed 
the unpredictability of events more than the disaster at the Ukrainian nu- 
clear power station at Chernobyl on April 26, 1986. The accident released 
a radioactive cloud over much of Europe, killing dozens and disrupting the 
lives of millions. It could have hardly come at a less propitious time for a 
Soviet leadership engaged in the most ambitious—and the most ambiguous— 
reform program since Stalin’s time. It highlighted some of the critical 
weaknesses that determined the Soviet capacity to perform. 

The grudging disclosure of the nature and the extent of the catas- 
trophe by the controlled Soviet media proved how unprepared the system 
was to deal with an emergency testing the mutual trust between the gov- 
ernment and the citizens. The instinctive recourse to duplicity and half- 
truth demonstrated the limitations of the openness the regime postulated— 
but only in “normal” times. The fear of panic and of responsibility for 
failure augured ill for Gorbachev’s reform program, with its inevitable in- 
gredient of bad news. But eventually the uncharacteristically detailed and 
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candid (by Soviet standards) accounting of the tragedy that Moscow 
finally submitted to the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna 
suggested that the pressure for more openness might be irresistible. 

The Chemobyl tragedy dramatized the Soviet Union’s persisting tech- 
nological backwardness, particularly notable in those areas of high technol- 
ogy on which its capacity to overcome the backwardness critically hinged. 
Nor could an accident that discharged over a heavily populated area radia- 
tion many times higher than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima in 1945 
offer any comfort to a government that entrusted its security to a growing 
stockpile of nuclear arms. The event revealed the inadequacy of Soviet 
civilian defense and demonstrated more painfully than before Soviet in- 
competence in handling complicated technology with dangerous military 
implications. The experience posed sobering questions about the utility of 
the military power in which Moscow had invested so much. And while the 
other superpower could not help pondering the same questions, there was 
a difference in their urgency at a time when the Soviet Union, at a cross- 
roads in its competitive relationship with the United States, found itself 
in a position of relative weakness for other reasons as well. 

Finally, Chernobyl] dealt a personal setback to Gorbachev. It added to 
the indications that his hold on power might not be as firm as most ob- 
servers had been inclined to assume. Presumably more alert than the rest 
of the top leadership to the damaging long-term consequences of the catas- 
trophe, the General Secretary reportedly wished to handle it more forth- 
rightly—only to be overruled, at least temporarily, by the majority of the 
Politburo. His public statements after Chernobyl more frequently included 
hints at opposition to his domestic policies, particularly the campaigns 
against corruption and for efficiency. 

By the summer of 1986 the passage of time did not yet allow for a bal- 
anced assessment of Chernobyl in all of its ramifications; it did allow for 
the conclusion that the impact was more than transitory. There was, to be 
sure, no sense of an imminent crisis. But neither was there anything to 
show that the Soviet Union as it was constituted possessed the necessary 
capacity to resolve the multiple performance problems that Chernobyl had 
suddenly brought to the fore. 
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I The Gorbachev Style 


1 


Is Gorbachev Another Khrushchev? 
William P. Murphy and Vladimir V. Kusin 


Like Khrushchev, Gorbachev inherited a burdensome legacy—not only the 
burdens left behind by Brezhnev, but also those relics of Stalinism that 
neither Khrushchev nor Brezhnev chose (or were able) to dispense with. 
Emphasis on strict centralization in the economy at the expense of group 
and individual initiative was the hallmark of both Brezhnev’s and Stalin’s 
style of government. Although both Stalin and Brezhnev acknowledged 
the importance of science and technology for the attainment of economic 
goals, neither was successful in harnessing modern technology to produc- 
tive processes not related to defense. Both Stalin and Brezhnev, even 
Khrushchev in 1956, disliked radically innovative experiments. 

Like Khrushchev, Gorbachev set out to make a huge entrenched bu- 
reaucracy responsive to problems that in many cases defy bureaucratic solu- 
tion or are exacerbated by attempting it. Brezhnev’s bureaucracy, largely 
as a reaction to Stalin’s, had been seduced by promises of lasting stability 
and regular career progression. Its vested interests, however, were unlikely 
to be any easier for Gorbachev to tackle than Stalin’s monolith had been 
for Khrushchev. Khrushchev and his associates had to break the back of 
one of the most important organizations, the secret police, in order to 
emancipate the party from its murderous hold. He used the army for that 
purpose. Gorbachev apparently restricted the power of the military (as 
Khrushchev also had done in later years) and was using the kcs—the sub- 
ject of so much high-level attention and restructuring since Stalin’s abuse 
of its role—as a source of talent needed for his kind of innovation. 

Khrushchev turned first to reassure the party cadre after Stalin’s 
overtly murderous depredations of it. Gorbachev faced quite a different 
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task: to shake up the party and convince it that inertia, indiscipline, and 
corruption among the faithful must stop. 

Khrushchev chose to rehabilitate the victims of Stalinism on a selec- 
tive basis. Gorbachev did not disapprove, although for him “Stalinism” was 
not the central issue it had been for Khrushchev. He told L’Humanité that 
the party had overcome the cult of personality “with flying colors and had 
drawn the necessary conclusions from the past.” 

Since Gorbachev’s primary objectives were to get the country moving 
again and to innovate in order to make the system more viable, he used 
the Twenty-Seventh Party Congress as a platform for criticizing “Brezhnev- 
ism.” Although the congress began exactly thirty years after Khrushchev 
delivered his famous Secret Speech, Gorbachev did not unveil anything as 
dramatic. Still, his focus on past mistakes had a momentous impact, com- 
parable to that of Khrushchev’s. 

Gorbachev, like Khrushchev before him, recognized that the Soviet 
system must be adjusted if it were to be made viable. For Khrushchev 
(whose recognition of this truism was almost certainly more instinctive 
than Gorbachev’s), the adjustment required a return to collective leader- 
ship and the overcoming of a monstrous leader’s hold over the party. For 
Gorbachev, change entailed rooting out corruption and eliminating leth- 
argy in the party and introducing incentives for greater efficiency in the 
economy as a whole. 

Gorbachev, as Khrushchev, set out eagerly to implement the adjust- 
ment under controlled conditions. Both would cleanse and change while 
seeking to enhance the party’s authority and to leave the reigning ideology 
unimpaired. 

Gorbachev, no less than his predecessors—including Khrushchev—had 
to take international challenges into account when planning domestic 
change. In regard to the United States and the West in general, he would 
do so on the basis of a declared policy of “peaceful coexistence”: public 
declarations of belief that war between capitalism and socialism is not 
inevitable and that no one can win a nuclear war. These were all legacies 
of the Twentieth Party Congress. 

Perhaps the most important difference between Khrushchev and 
Gorbachev concerns their perception of the limits of the possible. Khru- 
shchev drew up a wildly optimistic party program that saw the USSR 
achieving full communism by 1980. Gorbachev, by contrast, presided over 
a document so much more sober in its expectations for national economic 
improvement as seemingly to mark the end of Soviet revolutionary “tri- 
umphalism.” . 

Unlike Khrushchev, Gorbachev had reasons to be more wary of enthu- 
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siastic commitments to Third World causes, both because of a greater 
awareness of the economic and political burdens they entail and because 
of the priority he gave to making the USSR demonstrate convincingly to 
the outside world the inherent worth of socialism. 

Finally, Gorbachev, unlike Khrushchev, could not afford the luxury 
of having the formula of “different roads to socialism” serve as a talisman 
for managing the centrifugal tendencies in Eastern Europe. Still, Gor- 
bachev, no less than Khrushchev, could not stand by and watch Eastern 
Europe disintegrate. Khrushchev hoped that de-Stalinization would be 
manageable in Eastern Europe by applying a conventional mix of verbal 
relaxation and real suppression. Gorbachev, for his part, came to realize 
that the problems of the area, as well as the relationship between Moscow 
and the East European capitals, had become much more complicated. This 
made his task more difficult. The countries of the region had, in varying 
degrees, acquired greater stakes in contacts with the West; it was therefore 
incumbent on him to reaffirm the Brezhnev doctrine of limited sovereignty 
without resorting to military enforcement. 

Khrushchev had encountered reform communism in its infancy; some 
observers have even incorrectly attributed its paternity to him. Gorbachev 
had to cope with the tradition of a more mature reformism, which he knew 
could not be extirpated but only manipulated. 


2 


De-Brezhnevization Under Way 
Elizabeth Teague 


The third anniversary of the death of Leonid Brezhnev was marked by the 
publication in Pravda of an article unmistakably critical of his leadership.t 
Entitled “Flattery and Obsequiousness,” the article attacked the idolatry 
that characterized the Brezhnev era, drawing on readers’ letters to support 
its arguments. 

The matter is “still relevant today,” Pravda wrote, suggesting implicitly 
that a break—similar to those made following the leaderships of Stalin and 
Khrushchev—should now be made with the Brezhnev past. The newspaper 
cited a letter from a reader who had been a party member since 1944 and 
who asked: “Have we really not learned from personal experience what 
harm is done by . . . flattery, obsequiousness, sycophancy, and fawning?” 
It is only necessary to think, this writer went on, of “the consequences of 
the cult of personality” (a code word for the Stalin terror), of “the sub- 
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jectivism and voluntarism” (of the Khrushchev period), or of “even more 
recent times, when effusive praise of certain leaders was so widespread.” 

Another reader wrote to say how “bitter and shameful” it had been 
“to hear words of servile praise lavished on some high party or soviet official 
who accepted them as if they were his due.” A further writer commented: 
“Overblown adulation never lasts for long. Sooner or later the bubble 
bursts. One does not have to look far to find examples.” 

Slowly but surely, the Gorbachev leadership began to shift the blame 
for the Soviet Union’s failures, particularly economic, onto the Brezhnev 
leadership. At a party conference in the Lenin Tractor Factory in Chelia- 
binsk in October, 1985, Gorbachev’s right-hand man Egor Ligachev spoke 
of “the appearance of unfavorable trends in the economy in the second 
half of the 1970s and at the beginning of the 1980s.” In that period, 
Ligachev said, “Socialist discipline was weakened, accountability for en- 
trusted tasks was reduced, and negative phenomena appeared.” xcs chief 
Viktor Chebrikov also complained of “negative phenomena” in a speech 
delivered in November at a Kremlin ceremony marking the anniversary of 
the October Revolution. ““We have all felt,” Chebrikov said, “that over a 
certain period of time . . . problems have been accumulating in the coun- 
try, and delays in their solution have resulted in economic and social difh- 
culties.” Similarly, the draft of the new party program, which bore Gor- 
bachev’s imprint, stated that “the 1970s and early 1980s saw certain 
unfavorable trends and difficulties. . . . These were due, in considerable 
measure, to a failure to assess in due time and in a proper manner the need 
for changes in the economic situation and in all spheres of life and to show 
the necessary persistence in making such changes.” 

Western newsmen reported that theatergoers greeted with enthusiastic 
recognition a musical entitled “Noah and His Sons” that had been playing 
at Moscow’s Komsomol Theater since the beginning of 1985. One of the 
play’s characters—marked by a shuffling gait, trembling hands, and a heavy 
Ukrainian accent—was said to bear an unmistakable likeness to the late 
Leonid Brezhnev; his entrance was met nightly by the audience with 
thunderous applause. 

In blaming the Soviet Union’s problems on the leadership of his 
predecessor, Mikhail Gorbachev was reverting to type; Soviet leaders have 
traditionally turned against those whom they replace. In 1956 Stalin’s 
former colleague Nikita Khrushchev denounced the dictator’s “cult of per- 
sonality” and “the violations of revolutionary legality” sanctioned under 
his rule. Stalin’s statues were pulled down, the countless towns and villages 
named in his honor were renamed, and in’1961 his sarcophagus was re- 
moved from the Lenin Mausoleum in Red Square. Despite the sharpness 
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of his attack on Stalin’s crimes, Khrushchev stopped well short of calling 
into question the political and economic system that Stalin had built. 
Moreover, Brezhnev’s leadership called a halt to any further open discus- 
sion of Stalin’s crimes. 

Khrushchev was ousted from office in 1964, and his “voluntarism,” 
“subjectivism,” and “hare-brained schemes” were duly denounced by his 
successors. He himself became a “nonperson,” his name almost totally 
excluded from the Soviet press, although a number of attacks were pub- 
lished of which he was clearly the unnamed target. 

As Brezhnev’s eighteen-year rule progressed, the Soviet economy 
showed increasing signs of decline. “Stability” turned into “petrification” 
as an entrenched gerontocracy resisted any kind of change and ignored the 
need for basic economic reforms. Brezhnev himself displayed a growing 
appetite for flattery. As Soviet economic problems multiplied and East- 
West relations showed signs of strain, the Soviet press began to heap in- 
creasingly effusive praise on the party leader. During his last years of life; 
Brezhnev was surrounded by all the trappings of a personality cult por- 
traying him as war hero, literary genius, and wise statesman. 

Following Brezhnev’s death on November 10, 1982, it was rumored in 
Moscow that the leadership of his successor, Iurii Andropov, had consid- 
ered issuing a resolution blaming the Soviet Union’s problems—particularly 
its economic difficulties—on Brezhnev personally. The suggestion was sup- 
posedly turned down by Andropov, who, it was said, “wanted to end the 
cycle of self-glorified power followed by disgrace and oblivion.”® Unlike 
his predecessors Stalin and Khrushchev, Brezhnev was neither publicly dis- 
graced nor relegated to the status of a “nonperson.” Instead, the first anni- 
versary of his death was marked by the publication in Pravda on November 
10, 1983, of an editorial commemorating his leadership. This editorial, 
while seemingly full of praise for Brezhnev’s personal character and accom- 
plishments, was nonetheless at pains to list the achievements of Andropov’s 
first year in office and, in so doing, made an implicit criticism of the stag- 
nation of Brezhnev’s last years. “The past year,” Pravda wrote, “has been 
marked by improved work by Party, soviet, and economic bodies, by in- 
creased responsibility on the part of personnel, by higher levels of plan and 
labor discipline, and by closer unity between words and deeds.” Andropov’s 
leadership, in sum, had decided to damn that of Leonid Brezhnev with 
faint praise. 

The failure of Andropov’s own health saw the brief return to power 
and influence of Brezhnev’s former protégé Konstantin Chernenko. An 
official history of the cpsu that was passed for printing in December, 1983 
(that is, when Andropov was nearing death and Chernenko had assumed 
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the post of party secretary in charge of ideology) spoke warmly of Brezh- 
nev as “a true apostle of Lenin’s cause, a fiery patriot, an outstanding 
revolutionary, . . . one of the greatest politicians of the twentieth cen- 
tury.”7 When, on Chernenko’s death, Mikhail Gorbachev was appointed 
party leader, treatment of Brezhnev’s memory changed yet again. Gor- 
bachev, it seemed, wanted a scapegoat. Although Brezhnev’s name was not 
mentioned, a series of articles appeared that were implicitly critical of his 
tule. 

In January 1986, for example, a pair of articles by Prosecutor General 
Aleksandr Rekunkov—the Soviet Union’s chief legal watchdog—warned 
that corruption was still rife between party and government and that the 
“filth” and “cobwebs” of self-interest must be completely eradicated.® 

Focusing his attack on the abuses of the Brezhnev years, Rekunkov 
wrote that in the late 1970s and early 1980s “‘some Party leaders allowed 
corruption and racketeering to become widespread. . . . Problems such as 
alcoholism, drunkenness, parasitism, and unearned incomes became more 
acute.” Most damning of all: “Certain bureaucratized officials established 
ties with crooks, swindlers, and embezzlers” and then used their official 
positions to protect their criminal cronies from retribution. “The cpsu,” 
Rekunkoy said pointedly, “has repeatedly stated that Party committees 
should not interfere in the work of the prosecuting, investigative, and 
judicial organs.”® 

Rekunkov claimed that the current campaign for tighter discipline was 
receiving “unanimous support” from the Soviet people. This seemed to be 
something of an exaggeration. Pravda had already hinted that some enter- 
prise managers were opposed to economic restructuring because they did 
not welcome the increased independence—and responsibility for results— 
that would thereby fall upon their shoulders.1° 

Much of the opposition seemed, predictably, to be coming from large 
numbers of corrupt and inefficient officials in the lower ranks of the bu- 
reaucracy who had been sacked. Semipalatinsk Oblast in Kazakhstan, 
Pravda reported, had seen wide-scale dismissals of “people who have not 
justified trust.” Two-thirds of the chief specialists on the local farms had 
been relieved of their duties and “inveterate violators of the norms of 
Party life” had not only been expelled from the party but had criminal 
charges preferred against them. Many of these people, Pravda went on, 
had been turning to “anonymous letters and slanderous fabrications” in 
their attempts to get their old jobs back.1! In Uzbekistan, too, where 
“hundreds” of leading personnel had been charged with corruption,’ dis- 
missed officials were mounting vigorous campaigns to protest their inno- 
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cence, and “dirty streams of anonymous letters were flowing to all levels of 
officialdom.’’28 

Pravda of February 13, 1986, published a sample of letters from read- 
ers who, reacting to Soviet press exposés of corruption, nepotism, and fraud 
within the party’s ranks, wrote in fury to demand an end to special privi- 
leges for party officials. N. Nikolaev from Kazan, a party member since 
1940, said, for example, that “we can no longer close our eyes to the fact 
that Party, Soviet, trade union, managerial, and even Komsomol officials 
sometimes deepen existing inequalities through their use of special can- 
teens, special shops, and special hospitals.” People holding responsible jobs 
should be rewarded with high salaries, Nikolaev wrote, but there their 
privileges should stop. “Let the boss go with everybody else to an ordinary 
store,” he went on, “and stand in line like everyone else. And then perhaps 
those lines that we're all sick and tired of will be eliminated more quickly.” 

The letters printed in Pravda went on to call for a radical revision of 
the system of privileges enjoyed by the Soviet elite. One of the letters re- 
ferring to corrupt officials charged that they “behaved not like Soviet lead- 
ers and Communists, but like landowners of the old regime.” 

The Bolsheviks promised, on seizing power in 1917, to sweep away 
the injustices of the old regime and build the world’s first truly egalitarian 
society, but it was not long before the new Communist elite, too, equipped 
itself with its own elaborate network of exclusive shops, hospitals, apart- 
ments, and holiday homes.'* These privileges gave rise to much resentment 
on the part of ordinary Soviet citizens who knew that they would never 
have access to the luxurious lifestyles their leaders enjoyed. After Stalin’s 
death, Khrushchev had made some tentative attempts to reduce the in- 
equalities in Soviet society: The inflated salaries of top leaders were said 
to have been trimmed back and special bonus payments to party officials 
were supposedly abolished, while wage differentials among working people 
were narrowed.1° ‘These moves ran into tough opposition, however. After 
Khrushchev’s ouster, the Brezhnev leadership gradually restored wage dif- 
ferentials while the elite, quietly and unobtrusively, clawed back its privi- 
leges.1° By the time Brezhnev died, top officials were living better than 
ever. 

The Gorbachev leadership could take little comfort from a public 
opinion poll on how Soviet citizens assessed their living standards. (The 
poll, conducted by the Sociological Research Institute of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences, was reported in the Soviet foreign-language newspaper 
Moscow News but not in the domestic media.) “Nearly three-quarters” of 
the Soviet citizens interviewed said they were living better now than they 
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had ten years ago: a favorable finding until one reflects that this meant 
more than one quarter thought their living standards had declined or, at 
best, remained the same within that period. And there was worse to come: 
only 55 percent thought that medical services had improved, only 48 per- 
cent thought that consumer services were better now than ten years ago, 
and only 46 percent thought that public transport had improved in that 
period. In other words, more than half the population thought transport 
and consumer services had gotten worse in the 1970s.17 

The Gorbachev leadership was clearly alarmed by the damage done 
to public morale by the stagnation, complacency, and corruption of the 
Brezhnev era. Gorbachev himself lost no time in blaming the Soviet 
Union’s ills on mistakes made “since the early seventies”—that is, during 
the latter half of Brezhnev’s long rule.18 He was obviously well aware that 
unless there was a drastic improvement in the morale and expectations of 
ordinary working people, it would be impossible to reverse the slowdown 
of Soviet economic growth. 


3 
Toward the Prohibition of Alcohol? 


Sergei Voronitsyn 


In contrast to earlier efforts by the authorities to fight the dangers of al- 
cohol, the Gorbachev campaign appeared to have as its ultimate goal the 
imposition of prohibition. This conclusion could be drawn from the joint 
decree issued by the cpsu Central Committee and the USSR Council of 
Ministers; it spoke of the forthcoming complete cessation of the produc- 
tion of wines and a year-by-year reduction in the output of vodka, presum- 
ably until it would disappear from the scene.t 

The idea of introducing prohibition in the USSR was not new. When 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev were in power, it had been brought up several 
times by proponents of total abstinence who tried to prove that this was 
the only correct way to overcome alcoholism, thus avoiding a repetition in 
a socialist country of the baleful experience of the United States. One 
prominent representative of this line of thinking was Professor Fedor 
Uglov, a member of the Academy of Medical Sciences.? Nevertheless, the 
idea of a complete renunciation of alcohol did not at that time find favor 
in the higher echelons of power, where preference was given to encourag- 
ing the moderate or cultivated consumption of alcohol. 

For a long time, champions of the second approach, who claimed that 
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“a solution of the problem lies not in banning alcohol but in creating new 
traditions for its use,”* enjoyed considerable influence in society and fre- 
quently prevailed in arguments with those who favored total abstinence. 
The unofficial leader of the more numerous “cultivated drinkers” was con- 
sidered to be Eduard Babaian, a department head of the USSR Ministry 
of Health and chief narcologist of the USSR. 

With the arrival of the new leadership in the Kremlin, the star of the 
proponents of total abstinence rose, and the “cultivated drinkers” began to 
be hounded for their “erroneous and dangerous” views. The Ministry of 
Health was subjected to a strict check that resulted in the discovery of 
shortcomings in the work of the narcological service. Babaian, the minis- 
try’s head, was blamed, and he was issued with a strict reprimand not only 
for unsatisfactory leadership but also for “lack of principle and inconsis- 
tency in assessing the harmful effects of alcohol on people’s health.’”* 

Those who drink moderately, not those who abuse alcohol, were the 
target in the struggle against alcoholism. But their reeducation, as the press 
noted, was a complicated matter: 


As regards those who drink “moderately” or “in a cultivated manner” 
and do not consider themselves to be drunkards (although each of 
them has his own conception of what “culture” and “moderation” 
are), their re-education is a much more complex problem. This is un- 
derstandable; after all, even today it is the “cultivated drinkers” who 
constitute the bulk of consumers of alcohol. Until we learn how to 
work effectively with this category of people, we shall not solve the 
problem of drunkenness. Despite all the measures that have been 
taken, our successes in the struggle against “moderates” have been 
more than modest.® 


An article by two supporters of “moderate” drinking published in 
Nedelia in 1928 cited the results of a sociological survey of attitudes to- 
wards prohibition: “In a survey by sociologists, about 5 percent of the men 
questioned and 10 percent of the women are in favor of prohibition, the 
answers of urban and rural residents being basically similar. Less than 4 
percent of the men and 12 percent of the women do not offer guests a 
drink.”¢ In another survey, probably conducted in the Ukraine, 97 percent 
of those questioned considered that it was all right to drink moderately—a 
glass now and then, and 20 percent considered that it was no sin to drink 
not only on festive occasions but also on paydays.7 

In an article entitled “Is There Such a Thing as ‘Moderate’ or ‘Culti- 
vated’ Consumption of Alcohol?” Uglov described mass temperance meet- 
ings in Gorkii at which more than 15,000 of the 21,000 participants were in 
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favor of the introduction of prohibition.’ Similar figures were cited in a 
radio broadcast by academician Iurii Ovchinnikov, chairman of the newly 
formed All-Union Voluntary Temperance Society. According to him, in a 
survey carried out at a factory in Saratov, 81 percent of those questioned 
said they could fully imagine life without alcoholic drinks, 76 percent ex- 
pressed a readiness to give up drinking alcohol altogether, and 68 percent 
agreed “first to help the state overcome possible economic difficulties in 
connection with the cessation of sales of alcoholic drinks.”® 

In the middle of September the cpsu Central Committee drew up a 
preliminary balance of progress in the campaign. It pointed to numerous 
failings, among them the passive attitude of party organizations and state 
bodies, the indulgence shown to party members fond of a drink, and the 
resentment of a certain section of the population—“those with a weakness 
for alcoholic beverages”—at the measures directed against drunkenness. 
Another decree on the subject firmly emphasized that “the Party will not 
abandon this important task and will do everything to ensure its successful 
solution.”?° Yet the authoritarian way in which the campaign was being 
conducted—even exploiting feelings of patriotism but still failing to offer 
any positive alternatives to alcohol—gave little hope that the terrible na- 
tional scourge of alcoholism would be defeated. 


4 
More Openness in the Media 


Vera Tolz 


In his election speech on March 11, 1985, Gorbachev promised to supply 
Soviet citizens with more information on the work of the party. Immedi- 
ately following Gorbachev’s election, numerous articles appeared in the 
press calling for more “openness” (glasnost) in reporting on domestic af- 
fairs.1 On April 6, an editorial in Pravda called on Soviet journalists to help 
foster discipline and responsibility and to be more effective in disclosing 
wasteful practices that managers of enterprises try to cover up. These calls 
were repeated by Gorbachev in a meeting with senior media officials on 
June 18, in which he also stated that criticism of shortcomings in the econ- 
omy by the media should be “open, specific, and constructive.”* Appar- 
ently, Soviet journalists did not rise to the challenge. For over the summer 
a number of articles appeared, criticizing their inadequate response. In Au- 
gust Pravda published a sharp satire suggesting that the majority of Soviet 
reports, especially on economic problems, were still purely propagandistic, 
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a “powdering of the brains.” In December Pravda again attacked the So- 
viet press for boring and repetitive reporting and said that some newspapers 
were failing to inform readers about the “burning issues of the day.’”* 

In the new year even stronger demands to report “bad news’ in do- 
mestic affairs were published in Sovetskaia Rossiia, which presented a 
series of critical letters from readers on press credibility. One reader com- 
plained that, although detailed reports had been provided on the earth- 
quake in Mexico, the Soviet press had failed to give casualty figures for the 
earthquake that occurred in Tadzhikistan at almost the same time. “Such 
silence,” the author wrote, “gives me the impression that it is based on 
nothing but lack of faith in readers and viewers.”* 

Some preliminary changes in the media could be observed during Iurii 
Andropov’s campaign against corruption. High-ranking officials who abused 
their positions for personal gain became the focus of press reports, and de- 
tails were given of the punishment of corrupt individuals up to ministerial 
level.6 Since Gorbachev’s rise to power, the harmessing of the media in an 
anticorruption drive had been intensified. Reports attacking officials unfit 
for their positions had been appearing literally every day.’ A leading figure 
in the campaign against bureaucracy was the poet Evgenii Evtushenko 
who, soon after Gorbachev’s election, published a poem in Pravda attack- 
ing bureaucrats.® 

Reports about the bad state of the Soviet economy, including food 
shortages, became more explicit under Gorbachev. Compared with report- 
ing in earlier periods—when shortcomings had also been mentioned—the 
increasing sharpness of the criticism and the growing number of reports 
represented a marked change. In addition, the press started to name peo- 
ple of high rank as responsible for the shortcomings.® An “Index of Infor- 
mation Not To Be Published in the Open Press” issued regularly for jour- 
nalists’ guidance by Glavlit (Main Board for the Protection of State and 
Military Secrets) had, in the past, always included as forbidden topics 
such phenomena as earthquakes, avalanches, fires, explosions, and air and 
naval disasters occurring on the territory of the USSR.1° Now, complaints 
about such restrictions began to appear in the press, and when an earth- 
quake occurred near Leninabad in October 1985, the press not only re- 
ported on it, but also gave some casualty figures. On October 6, however, 
Komsomolskaia pravda criticized early reports on the earthquake for not 
providing enough details. ‘The newspaper also made clear the rationale for 
supplying people with more information: if the press fails to fulfill its func- 
tion as the main source of information, rumors may spread that exaggerate 
the extent of disasters. 

In line with the campaign for openness, the Soviet press started to pay 
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more attention to public opinion polls. Izvestiia opened a new column en- 
titled “Echo” in order to publish the results of opinion polls conducted 
among readers on various “burning issues.” At the same time, newspapers 
began to publish readers’ letters expressing a wider selection of viewpoints. 
Previously if articles appeared in the Soviet press indicating the authorities’ 
intention to introduce new legislation, only those letters praising the legis- 
lation were published. Now the press was also presenting opinions that op- 
posed the legislation in question. The appearance of a number of articles 
calling for the introduction of high taxes on inheritance, for instance, was 
accompanied by the publication of several letters from people who would 
stand to lose from such legislation.1 

Newspapers also began publishing letters that painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the “moral diseases” of Soviet society. Komsomolskaia pravda car- 
ried a letter from a public procurator in the provinces about his meeting 
with a young soldier who had served in Afghanistan. The young man com- 
plained that he and his friends were tired of hearing their old schoolmates 
and girlfriends constantly talk about getting new Western jeans and pop 
records. The veteran said that his group kept up their training and were 
prepared to use their military skills “to get this place cleaned up.” The ac- 
companying commentary from the paper’s own correspondent, far from 
criticizing the young veteran and his friends, acknowledged that they had 
raised a serious issue that needed a public airing.!* 

The daily Sovetskaia Rossiia took up the question of the difficulties 
that the campaign for glasnost was encountering in the provincial press. In 
two frank articles, it stated that while reports in Pravda and Izvestiia had 
been more open and informative in reporting on shortcomings in Soviet 
society—including the work of the communist party—the local press re- 
mained largely unresponsive to the idea of glasnost. 

The first article, published on February 1, 1986, pointed out that cor- 
ruption among representatives of the judiciary in Primorskii Krai had been 
discussed both in the central press and at the party conference of the Krai, 
but that the local newspaper Krasnoe znamia, related only the positive de- 
velopments in the Krai discussed at the same meeting. According to Sovet- 
skaia Rossiia, the report in the local newspaper failed to mention corrup- 
tion in the judiciary of Primorsk or the fact that those involved were party 
members. 

The second article, carried in Sovetskaia Rossiia on February 5, looked 
at the practices of the local press in Kursk Oblast, stating that these were 
typical of other areas. The article described how the newspaper Kurskaia 
pravda, in reporting on party officials in the oblast who had been dismissed 
for the abuse of their positions, made a practice of publishing only short 
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notices that stated that the persons concerned had been released from their 
posts, but ignored any details of their misdeeds. The article further stated 
that provincial newspapers such as Kurskaia pravda were in the habit of 
citing only climatic conditions as reasons for the nonfulfillment of eco- 
nomic plans and that they usually avoided any reference to officials who 
sometimes bore more of the responsibility than weather conditions. 

The second article in Sovetskaia Rosstia suggested that local party off- 
cials do not allow criticism of their activities to appear in newspapers un- 
der their control because, having been entrenched in their positions for 
many years, they are used to following other guidelines and are psychologi- 
cally unable to change their style of work quickly. The article accepted, 
however, party control over the press as legitimate and complained only 
about instances when this control took absurd forms.!? 

Quite surprisingly, the discussion was taken up again later and the 
control of local party organizations over the press was attacked. It arose in 
an interview given to the magazine Zhurnalist by the former editor of 
Sovetskaia Rossiia, Mikhail Nenashev, who had recently been appointed 
to run the State Committee for Publishing Houses, Printing Plants, and 
the Book Trade.1* Nenashev stressed that the obligation of journalists to 
obtain approval from party officials to publish sensitive material or critical 
articles in newspapers was a violation of journalistic ethics. He explained 
that one could witness a conversation such as the following: “A journalist 
says: ‘I will write something critical but you (a chief editor of the news- 
paper) must ask for the approval of the gorkom or raikom secretary.’ ” 

Nenashev also attacked what could be called postpublishing control— 
those cases in which party officials call editors of newspapers or journals, 
complaining that a certain article should not have appeared. Nenashev 
claimed, however, that secretaries of obkoms and gorkoms, and officials at 
ministries had almost stopped this practice, adding that even prepublish- 
ing party control had been relaxed and that criticism often got printed 
solely after the approval of chief editors of periodicals, without special per- 
mission from any party representatives. Nenashev called on obkom and 
gorkom secretaries to show more trust in the editors. 

Gorbachev’s campaign for glasnost also influenced television. The news 
program “Vremia” was being attacked both for its lack of reports on nega- 
tive aspects of Soviet life and for insufficient topicality. In response to the 
first criticism, the editors of ““Vremia” began to depart occasionally from 
the tradition of maintaining silence about events that do not show the 
Soviet Union in a favorable light. On February 17, 1986, for example, 
“Vremia” not only reported the foundering of the Mikhail Lermontov, off 
New Zealand’s South Island, but even included an interview with the 
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ship’s captain. The airing of this report was unusual because, although 
there had been an increase in the number of dispatches on natural disas- 
ters in the USSR, the media were still hesitant to report on catastrophes 
resulting from human error. 

As far as topicality is concerned, Soviet television, like the other media, 
was still taking twenty-four hours or more to report major international 
events. Sovetskaia Rossiia criticized state television news for being dull and 
unimaginative. It said that “when “Vremia’ came on, most viewers walked 
out of the room.” Viewers were bored because there was “a great difference 
between how the country lives, the thoughts and concerns of the Soviet 
people, and how we reflect this life and these thoughts in our television 
programs.”!° In their defense, the producers said that the half-hour pro- 
gram was too short for in-depth reporting. They also said that Soviet tele- 
vision was planning to start a series called “Dlia vsekh i dlia kazhdogo” 
(For Each and All) that would present discussion of critical domestic is- 
sues, especially social ones; they also pointed out a new program called “Za 
slovom—delo” (Deeds, Not Words) that frankly discussed local party 
organizations. The Central Television employees interviewed by Izvestiia 
said that in 1986 Soviet television was planning to introduce about forty 
new programs.1® 

Another measure to increase glasnost was the airing of television pro- 
grams that include dialogue or direct contact with viewers. Greater atten- 
tion was being devoted to viewers’ letters, and there was even a new pro- 
gram called “Problemy, poiski, resheniia” (Problems, Searches, Solutions) 
during which viewers could call the studio and receive immediate answers 
to their questions. Sovetskaia kultura of February 15 listed instances in 
which problems raised by viewers had been quickly solved; it said that such 
programs could give the public a feeling of direct participation in the de- 
velopment of society. 

In January 1986 Izvestiia commentator Aleksandr Bovin complained 
that Soviet television’s reporting on international affairs was very provin- 
cial; he expressed the hope that in the future there would be live reports 
from Western capitals on “burning issues of the day” and that U.S. off- 
cials would be shown participating in discussions with Soviet officials.%7 
Live reports had in fact started to appear before Bovin’s article was pub- 
lished: Soviet television aired live broadcasts from Geneva during the sum- 
mit meeting in November 1985, when the Soviet public got its first view 
of Ronald Reagan making a speech. In 1986 Reagan was again shown on 
Soviet television, reading his New Year’s greetings to the Soviet people 
and then giving his reaction to the Kremlin’s arms control proposals. So- 
viet television also broadcast a speech by U.S. Senator Edward Kennedy 
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who said that President Reagan was ready to embark on real nuclear re- 
ductions. 

On February 19 Soviet television surprised millions of viewers by air- 
ing a linkup between Leningrad and Seattle that gave two hundred Soviet 
citizens and approximately the same number of Americans an opportunity 
to discuss a broad range of problems.18 The most striking aspect of the pro- 
gram was the airing of such sensitive issues (brought up by the American 
side) as the lack of freedom of speech in the USSR, human rights viola- 
tions, the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan, the persecution of Christian 
believers, and Jewish emigration. Soviet television had, it is true, broadcast 
Gorbachev’s October 1985 interview with French television reporters and 
his separate news conference in Paris, as well as his news conference in 
November at the Geneva summit; references to human rights and Afghani- 
stan had been included on all three occasions. But the “citizens’ summit,” 
as the US. side called the program linking Leningrad and Seattle, gave 
Soviet viewers a chance to listen to Western criticism of the Soviet Union 
in much greater detail. Several of the Americans pointed out that none of 
the Soviet participants criticized their own government, while the Ameri- 
cans did; this, they said, indicated to them that the Soviet people could 
not express their views openly. 

The Soviet oes in the program gave ‘the impression of being 
well prepared to answer “provocative” questions and to defend “the Soviet 
way of life,” while the Americans seemed to have difficulty even figuring 
out what questions to ask. This was not surprising, since even Soviet chil- 
dren were taught how to answer questions about “ideological enemies,” 
whereas ordinary Americans were not used to giving much thought to So- 
viet problems. When several Americans criticized their own country dur- 
ing the program and confirmed Soviet reports about racial discrimination 
in the United States, persecution of Indians, and the advantages of Soviet 
free medical care, they provided fodder for the Soviet anti-American cam- 
paign. All in all, this program was one of the successful achievements in 
the campaign to make Soviet propaganda more sophisticated. 
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5 
Italian Communists Assess Gorbachev 
by Kevin Devlin 


The interparty talks between senior delegations of the Italian and Soviet 
communist parties in Moscow on January 27 and 28, 1986, might be de- 
scribed as a rapprochement of convenience. After years of cool to some- 
times frigid relations, strained by the pci’s independent stand on such is- 
sues as Poland, Afghanistan, human rights, and the pro-Soviet project for 
a world communist conference—to say nothing of the Italian cp’s judg- 
ments that the October Revolution had lost its “propulsive thrust” and 
that the international communist movement as such had ceased to exist— 
Mikhail Gorbachev received Alessandro Natta in the Kremlin for two days 
of “frank and cordial” talks. 

The “rapprochement” between the cpsu and the world’s most impor- 
tant nonruling communist party was facilitated by the fact that both had 
new leaders in the process of consolidating their authority and that the 
periods of greatest strain in their relationship took place under their pre- 
decessors. The convergence of political interests—on such subjects as the 
American spi project, Gorbachev’s new disarmament proposals, the Soviet 
approach to West European social-democratic forces, or the Middle East 
and Mediterranean crises—could only happen when the crsu had accepted 
the pcr’s continuing disagreement on other important subjects. From this 
viewpoint, the “new” relationship was based more on the Italian party’s 
“new internationalism” than on the proletarian internationalism upheld by 
the cpsu (although neither concept was mentioned in bilateral or unilat- 
eral comments on the talks, that being evidently part of the agreed ap- 
proach). Emphasis on foreign policy, in particular on the latest Soviet dis- 
armament initiative and the consequent appeal to the West European 
public, was obvious in both the agreed statement issued by Tass and in 
Gorbachev’s address at the Kremlin dinner in honor of the Italian guests. 

Following the conclusion of the talks, Natta, in a long interview on 
February 9, emphasized that his conceptions of socialism and democracy, 
as well as his positions on Afghanistan and other issues, differed profoundly 
from those of Gorbachev. Moreover, these differences had been accepted 
by the Soviet side, so that their frank discussions had taken place on a 
basis of autonomy and equality, and there had been no attempt to get the 
pci to modify its “great strategic options” (which had drawn Soviet criti- 
cism in the past). 
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While welcoming signs of “significant novelty” in the domestic and 
international policies of the new Kremlin leadership, the general secretary 
of the pcr reaffirmed his party’s judgment made after the suppression of 
the Solidarity movement in Poland and maintained both at its last con- 
gress and in the draft theses for the forthcoming one, that there were “ele- 
ments of a fundamental crisis” in the Soviet-East European system. He 
said that during the talks he had also emphasized again that the Soviet 
military intervention in Afghanistan was “a grave political error,” but 
added that the Soviet leadership now seemed to be looking for “political 
solutions.” 

Asked if the talks had covered what Italian communists call the “new 
internationalism” (which in practice largely meant the rejection of the 
Kremlin’s proletarian internationalism), he said: “Certainly, and it was an 
interesting and lively part of the talks.” For example, the Italians had ob- 
jected to calling communist parties “vanguard” forces when in very many 
countries they were clearly nothing of the sort. On the other hand, Natta 
welcomed “the evident effort of the Soviet Communists to build up new 
relations with the socialist and social-democratic parties” in Western Eu- 
trope. This showed a greater interest in “an active and autonomous” West- 
ern Europe, but Natta suggested that this also implied a recognition that 
“unilateral” changes in the balance of the blocs should not take place in 
Europe and that “one must recognize the existence of historical, economic, 
political, and cultural links with the United States, with regard to which 
the USSR does not seek to drive in wedges or try to bring about divisions.” 
There were, he suggested somewhat tentatively, “signs of an evolution” in 
the Soviet view of East-West relations in that attitudes were becoming 
more political and less ideological. In this context the Geneva summit 
meeting and the Soviet disarmament proposals were presented as not hay- 
ing a merely propagandistic or tactical character but rather as representing 
“a strategic charter that emerges from a vision of new and healthier world 
relations.” 

According to Natta, however, the pct vigorously reaffirmed its familiar 
condemnation of the Soviet invasion and occupation of Afghanistan: 


In the Soviet position there remains the unresolved contradiction be- 
tween the declared principles of independence, noninterference, and 
the freedom of every people to choose the social arrangements and po- 
litical regime that it wants, on the one hand, and the military inter- 
vention on the other. We repeated our position that the act was a 
grave political error and that events had confirmed the correctness of 
that judgment. . . . On the Soviet side, attention is focused above all 
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on attempts to arrive at political solutions based upon guarantees of 
security with international backing. 


More details of the discussions regarding Afghanistan were given in a 
number of articles and comments by the rcr’s veteran “foreign minister,” 
Secretariat member Gian Carlo Pajetta. In one interview he said: “One 
thing I think I can say: on the Soviet side there is the declared will to get 
out. We did not enter into the question of how, partly because we had no 
concrete solutions to propose. True, Gorbachev did repeat the thesis that 
the Soviets had been called in, but he did so without ever speaking as 
someone laying down the law.”? 

In an article on the Moscow talks in the party weekly, Pajetta said 
that with regard to Afghanistan “we heard from the Soviet side justifica- 
tions of the past that did not convince us and, for the future, proposals 
that seem to us to go in the direction of solving a problem acknowledged 
to be difficult,’ but he did not go beyond that very vague formulation. 

Afghanistan was, however, only one of the issues on which the two 
sides had disagreed. In one interview Pajetta mentioned some of them: 
“There is Afghanistan, there is the problem of democracy in socialism, and 
there is the question of the different roles of the party and the state on 
which the [Soviet] responses are not yet satisfactory.”* He added: “They 
said that they are discussing this [last] problem, but this is something that 
I have heard from them many times before, without anything concrete 
happening later.” 

Both the pcr leaders attached importance to the impression they had 
received of new approaches and a new style in the Kremlin under Gorba- 
chev. Natta said that the general judgment on the existing state of Soviet 
society was “very severe.” He added, however, that when Gorbachev was 
discussing plans for economic reforms the Italians had put forward their 
own view: 


It is not only a matter of the dynamism of productive forces, of inten- 
sive development and of “moralization”: for these ends there must 
also be a political renewal, in short, democracy. It was not up to us to 
suggest solutions, but the obvious problem is how to get mechanisms 
and guarantees for an effective dialectic, for a socialization of power 
that will guard against authoritaran and bureaucratic distortions like 
those that have recently been denounced. 


Later, he defended the pcr’s critical judgment on “societies based on 
the Soviet model,” which was adopted at its last congress and reafirmed 
in the draft theses for its forthcoming congress. “It was fully correct, after 
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what happened in Poland, to identify the elements of a fundamental crisis. 
Today, when we hear the Soviet comrades talk about the need for a new 
dynamism in face of a halt in progress, we hear them using concepts cer- 
tainly partly different from ours, but that none the less refer to the neces- 
sity for measures of profound renewal.” 

Pajetta, who had first visited Moscow fifty-five years ago, was struck 
by the change of atmosphere and manner. This time, the visitors were 
never told: “This problem has been solved” or “There is no need to dis- 
cuss that.”” Now, when Gorbachev discussed Soviet plans, he often used 
phrases like “a new start,” “new dynamic,” “turning point,” and “need for 
authentic democracy.” The future would show what lay behind them, but 
“these expressions of intent already have their own value.”® In another in- 
terview he said that he had gone to Moscow with great hopes about a new 
course, and what he found had exceeded his expectations: “I was amazed 
by the flexibility, the absence of that pedagogical, almost missionary ap- 
proach that for nearly 30 years I had encountered in every meeting with 
the Soviets.’® 
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Reform Debate Expands 
Philip Hanson and Elizabeth Teague 


The joint decree of the Central Committee of the cpsu and the USSR 
Council of Ministers on new methods of management published in the 
press in early August 1985! was the first installment of a package of basi- 
cally conservative measures of economic reorganization rather than a pre- 
lude to more thoroughgoing reform. This was consistent with Gorbachev’s 
key speech in June on economic policy.? It was also in line with Egor 
Ligachev’s public denial that measures were on the way to increase the 
roles of the market and of private enterprise.’ It looked as though the pol- 
icy was intended to rationalize and streamline a “from-the-top-down” sys- 
tem of economic management, rather along East German lines. At the 
same time, the economic debate conducted in the Soviet press became 
much freer than anything seen for a long time. Lengthy articles appeared 
expounding the virtues of a decentralized, market system—this was much 
more radical than what the leadership seemed to be envisaging. The ex- 
tension of the legal private enterprise sector was also advocated to a lim- 
ited extent. In general, the tone of the published debate recalled the rela- 
tively heady days of the 1960s, before the notion of “market socialism” 
became taboo. There was sufficient disparity between the signals emanat- 
ing from on high and those emerging from below to raise the question 
whether proponents of radical reform ideas were exerting more influence 
or merely obtaining more publicity. 

In the fall of 1985 academician Abel Aganbegian published two au- 
thoritative articles.‘ These were of particular interest in view of reports 
that he had been summoned from his institute in the Siberian branch of 


Elizabeth Teague wrote the parts on Aganbegian and Zaslavskaia. 
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the Academy of Sciences in Novosibirsk to Moscow, where he was among 
the first economists to be called in for consultations by Gorbachev. Agan- 
begian’s articles echoed the major speech Gorbachev had delivered in Mos- 
cow in June. 

Like Gorbachev—at least during 1985—Aganbegian eschewed the use 
of the word “reform” when referring to the new leadership’s plans for the 
economy, speaking instead of the need for “revolutionary improvements” 
(revoliutsionnye sdvigi), “a major structural rebuilding” (krupnaia struk- 
turnaia perestroika), and “a radical change” (korennoi perelom) of the 
economy. There was, he said, no alternative for the Soviet Union other 
than the path of intensive economic growth; once the Soviet economy was 
set on that path, scientific and technological progress would serve as the 
motor of its future development. Aganbegian predicted that, if the changes 
he was advocating were introduced, labor productivity in the USSR—then 
only 40 percent of that in the United States—would, by the year 2000, 
overtake that of Western Europe and very nearly catch up with that of 
the United States. 

During the previous ten to fifteen years, Aganbegian noted, the USSR 
had started to suffer “difficulties” in its economic development. The main 
reason, according to both Gorbachev and Aganbegian, was that not enough 
had been done at the right time to reshape the structure of economic 
management. Measures taken under Brezhnev had been only “half- 
hearted.” Aganbegian noted that gross agricultural output virtually stag- 
nated in the years 1981 and 1982 and that the number of workers engaged 
in material production grew in 1981-85 by only 2 percent (compared with 
10 percent and 6 percent in the Ninth and Tenth Five-Year Plan periods). 

Aganbegian praised the attempts made by Iuni Andropov to revitalize 
the economy after the slowdown experienced during Brezhnev’s declining 
years, but expressed only limited approval of the discipline campaign An- 
dropov launched following his election as general secretary in 1982. By 
relying on exhortation and punishment, it only scratched the surface of the 
problems responsible for the Soviet Union’s deteriorating economic per- 
formance. 

The only sure way of reversing the decline in the USSR’s rate of eco- 
nomic growth and of ensuring fast growth in the future was, Aganbegian 
stated, “‘a radical speeding up of scientific and technological progress.” By 
this he meant the more rapid introduction of the very latest processes and 
equipment into production. He complained that the application of scien- 
tific and technical developments had been proceeding only “sluggishly.” 
New technology, he went on, was being utilized merely in order to raise 
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labor productivity, and only insignificant savings were being made in the 
consumption of fuel and other raw materials. This led to an increase in 
capital-output ratios and a consequent decline in rates of economic growth. 
(In another article Aganbegian cited, by way of example, the use of robots 
for loading and unloading operations. A large robot costing 40,000 or 
50,000 rubles might replace workers whose annual wages amount to less 
than 4,000 rubles. The robot was unreliable in operation, and money had 
to be spent on its maintenance and repair. When automation was used in 
such a way, Aganbegian said, the expenditure of labor—both human and 
machine—was increased rather than reduced. From an economic point of 
view, this was not progress, but regress. )® 

Aganbegian echoed many of Gorbachev’s stated priorities: the 
strengthening of central planning by the elimination of middle-level bu- 
reaucracies (the industrial associations) and the transfer of responsibility 
for detailed, day-to-day direction of production from ministries to enter- 
prises and production associations. 

This was nothing new—Gorbachev had said it all before in numerous 
speeches—and did not represent a radical transformation of the Soviet 
economy. But Aganbegian (and here he seemed to differ from Gorbachev, 
at least as far as the latter’s public pronouncements were concerned) was 
less enthusiastic about the ‘“‘widescale economic experiment” (krupno- 
masshtabnyi ekonomicheskii eksperiment) introduced in a few branches 
of the economy in 1984. Originally planned under the Andropov leader- 
ship, the experiment was being widely extended in the industrial sector 
under Gorbachev. Aganbegian apparently thought the experiment did 
not go far enough; its results were meager since it did not do enough to 
stimulate initiative among the work force and boost labor productivity. 
Before it could be applied more broadly, Aganbegian wrote, it should be 
“deepened.” 

Aganbegian highlighted instead the successes achieved by two other 
experiments, one in industry and the other in agriculture, that were carried 
out under the auspices of the Institute of the Economics and Organization 
of Industrial Production in Novosibirsk, of which Aganbegian had been 
director until his transfer to Moscow early in 1985. The “Novosibirsk ex- 
periment,” carried out in fifteen of the city’s industrial enterprises and 
organizations, required the introduction of full economic self-reliance 
(khozraschet) throughout the enterprise, and use of the brigade form of 
labor organization and remuneration for everyone, not just for workers but 
for technical and managerial staff as well. Labor productivity in the enter- 
prises concerned had gone up by 15 percent (compared with an average 
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of 4 percent at other enterprises in the area), while the wages of the staff 
rose by 6 percent (against an average of 2 percent elsewhere). 

An agricultural experiment had been conducted at the “Way to Com- 
munism”’ collective farm in Altai Krai under the supervision of Aganbe- 
gian’s colleague, the well-known sociologist academician Tatiana Zaslav- 
skaia. It too relied on the introduction of full khozraschet and the brigade 
method throughout the farm; everyone, from the peasants up to the man- 
agers, was paid on the basis of the quality, as well as the quantity, of what 
they produced. Even kindergarten teachers received their full salary under 
this scheme only on days when the majority of the children in their care 
were healthy and in school!® 

What Gorbachev and Aganbegian were advocating was far removed 
from some of the ideas being aired in the Soviet press. The most striking 
example of a radical “market reform” proposal came in an article by B. P. 
Kurashvili published in May 1985." It was notable for its full and explicit 
exposition of market socialist ideas. Instead of nods and winks, Kurashvili 
used direct and unequivocal language: in the new and desirable system he 
described, “the choice of suppliers and customers and the content of rela- 
tions with them is guided by the regulating power of the market.” Enter- 
prises were not, in general, to be subject to any specific instructions from 
above. Their behavior was to be influenced by tax and credit policy; some 
prices would continue to be set centrally, but other prices were to be set by 
the enterprises themselves. All this appeared to be very Hungarian, though 
the article contained only one reference to Hungary, and that on a minor 
point. Kurashvili went on to advocate the elimination of almost all branch 
ministries, with one general “ministry of the national economy” plus minis- 
tries for energy, housing, and communications—an administrative lineup 
reminiscent of many Western economies and of the Hungary of the 1980s. 
In such a system, Kurashvili noted, enterprises would be motivated to 
economize on labor and thus to shed rather than to hoard surplus workers. 
He asked whether this would also introduce the threat of unemployment. 
The answer he provided to his own question was cryptic: “No. It would be 
strange if the absence of unemployment under socialism was based on the 
fact that enterprises hold on to surplus people, ignoring the need to assimi- 
late new technology and thereby raise labor productivity.” 

Kurashvili, a legal specialist and head of the section of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute of State and Law concerned with the theory 
of state administration, had been singled out for special approbation by 
Zaslavskaia in her “Novosibirsk Report” of 1983.8 She referred then to a 
1982 article by Kurashvili in his institute’s journal Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
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pravo and described it as a “small fragment” from a major research paper. 
The implication was that the rest of this important paper had not been 
published. The May 1985 article looked as though it might be a further 
“fragment” of this paper, or perhaps a summary of its main ideas. 

Other reformist articles that appeared after Gorbachev took office 
were more limited in scope but often equally outspoken. In May 1985 
Boris Mozhaev insisted in Literaturnaia gazeta that the raion agro-industrial 
associations created under the Food Program did not solve the basic prob- 
lem of the sovkhozes’ and kolkhozes’ lack of scope for independent initia- 
tive; they should be free to make their own decisions on purchases of 
equipment and sales of their produce—presumably they would deal with 
state supply and procurement agencies that would set prices but not quan- 
tities. This proposal was reminiscent of ideas put forward twenty years 
earlier by V. G. Venzher.1° 

Writing in the May 1985 issue of Voprosy ekonomiki, Professor 
Gavriil Popov of Moscow University described how central planners’ func- 
tions might be reordered. His emphasis on eliminating from these functions 
the setting of specific targets, made his proposal consistent with Kurashvili’s 
general line of thinking. Like a number of other Soviet authors in recent 
years, he slipped in a few kind words about the New Economic Policy of 
the 1920s, when there was a mixed economy with a regulated market sys- 
tem.!! Popov’s orientation toward a market reform had already been made 
tolerably clear by other articles he had published in the 1980s, although he 
had published nothing as clear and comprehensive as the Kurashvili 
proposals. 

Another article advocating radical decentralization appeared in the 
August 1985 issue of the literary journal Novyi mir.12 Written by the eco- 
nomic journalist Vasilii Seliunin, it cited a series of vivid examples of what 
can go wrong under the existing system. Seliunin showed how orders for 
materials and equipment for Soviet enterprises had to be inflated under 
directive planning. Consequently, experiments (in which incentives were 
primarily geared to the fulfillment of orders) were by themselves an inade- 
quate remedy. Seliunin advocated a shift away from production targets and 
centralized supply allocation, to a system of wholesale trade that would 
cover about three-quarters of the turnover of producer goods. He recalled 
unpublished discussions in the mid-1960s in which this sort of proposal 
was made. He also observed that the economic administrators in Gosplan 
and elsewhere had consistently been too blinkered in their perceptions of 
what was feasible; therefore, they never went beyond proposals for market- 
ing the few producer goods in excess supply. He argued forcefully that 
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excess demand for producer goods was built into the centrally administered 
system and that surpluses of particular goods would always be a merely 
peripheral phenomenon as long as that system was maintained. 

Seliunin thus conveyed an utterly skeptical view of the “wide-scale 
economic experiment” referred to above. He argued that rapid overall eco- 
nomic growth could come only from rapid changes in technology and in 
the composition of output—he cited Japan as a favorable example—and 
that the present system, even with some modifications, could not generate 
such change, the implication being that the sharp acceleration of growth 
called for by Gorbachev was unobtainable without radical decentralization. 

Writing in the newspaper Sovetskaia Rossiia on January 7, 1986, 
Zaslavskaia called again for a radical overhaul of the Soviet economy. 
Studies carried out under the auspices of the Siberian Department of the 
Academy of Sciences, she said, had shown that go percent of managers 
and 84 percent of workers in the USSR believed they could “work much 
more effectively under different economic conditions.” 

To use Zaslavskaia’s words, Soviet orthodoxy holds that “in a socialist 
society there are not and cannot be any groups interested in retaining out- 
dated relations, and there is therefore no place for social conflicts because 
of changes in them.” But the facts, Zaslavskaia argued, “do not bear out 
this point of view.” In its present form, she went on, the Soviet economic 
mechanism created conditions in which the interests of various social 
classes and groups could not fail to clash. Furthermore, she argued, the 
Soviet economic system positively encouraged people to work badly. For 
example, it was in the interest of each enterprise to fulfill its plan quickly, 
since it would thereby win a bonus; therefore, the shoddier the goods it 
produces, the faster it could meet its target. The consumers, however, suf- 
fered under this system because their interests were quite the opposite: 
they required goods of high quality. Construction workers were another 
example. They cut corners because they qualified for special bonuses if 
buildings were completed ahead of schedule. So they worked in a slipshod 
manner, and people moved into new apartments to find leaking roofs, 
doors and windows that did not fit, and taps that did not work. Again, it 
was the consumer who lost out. 

The present system acted against the interests of the consumer in this 
way, Zaslavskaia argued, because it did not give adequate reward and recog- 
nition to those who worked conscientiously and creatively. Indeed, she 
claimed there was a positive disincentive to work well since workers “can 
work badly and yet live no worse than those who exert themselves.” As a 
result, financial incentives were becoming “less and less effective” and 
“more and more” good workers were being corrupted by the example of 
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the bad ones. “We are,” she summed up, “increasingly encountering peo- 
ple who try to do less and earn more.” 

It seemed there was a good deal of skepticism among Soviet specialists 
regarding the efficacy of a “moderate,” rationalizing sort of change in 
Soviet economic organization. That, however, was the sort of change that 
the Soviet leadership seemed to regard as viable. Moreover, Gorbachev’s 
pronouncements suggested that he expected real and substantial improve- 
ments to follow from a combination of a limited reorganization and a 
policy of “instability of cadres.” 

Soviet marketeers clearly did not share this view. Whether they had 
the right to be skeptical about limited reorganizations was debatable. 
Whether they had the right to suppose that market socialism could be 
technologically dynamic (the Hungarian example provided no clear evi- 
dence) was also debatable. What was interesting about the reformist arti- 
cles that had been appearing was not their content but the fact that they 
appeared at all. The climate of public economic debate in the Soviet Union 
was not an open one by Western standards—or, for that matter, by Polish 
or Hungarian standards—but it had become perceptibly less inhibited than 
before. Market reform ideas were being taken out of the closet to which 
they had been consigned in 1968-69 and given an airing. Whether they 
would gain any serious political support was another matter. 


I 
Applicability of the East German Model 
Matthew Boyse 


Western observers have been fascinated with examples of decentralizing 
reform—for example, in the Yugoslav system of self-management, the Hun- 
garian and Chinese market-type reforms, and the few limited discussions 
of “market-type” ideas in Soviet economic literature1 The logic is that 
market-type reforms would have a favorable effect on the quantity and 
quality of goods and services in the USSR. The Soviet press until 198s, 
however, clearly confined its scant praise of market-type reforms to the 
agricultural sectors in Hungary and Bulgaria. As regards potential changes 
in the industrial sector, if the few references in the press are any indication, 
the Soviet leadership viewed East German nonmarket-type rationalization 
and streamlining measures as more desirable for potential applications to 
the USSR. 

Evidence and Rationale Since the Twenty-sixth Party Congress in 
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1981, Moscow had been expressing greater interest: in the lessons that 
CMEA States might offer each other. The number of references to the bene- 
fits that this would involve increased, and there seemed to be some attempt 
to lay the theoretical groundwork for the application of other experience 
to the Soviet situation. In two articles published in 1983, Oleg Bogomolov, 
director of the Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System 
of the Academy of Sciences and the leading Soviet expert on economic re- 
lations with the cmea states, argued that those countries could learn from 
one another. He referred to the East German, Bulgarian, and Hungarian 
experiences as deserving careful study for potential application to Soviet 
conditions. According to Bogomolov, 


Of special interest is the activity of combines in the GDR, which have 
become the central organizational unit in the economic mechanism, 
bearing full responsibility for the satisfaction of domestic requirements 
and of export needs for certain types of goods and services. 

Much that is important for improving economic accountability in 
our industry is provided by studying experience in pay incentives for re- 
source conservation, price formation, and credit operations in a num- 
ber of fraternal countries.” 


In these articles Bogomolov restricted his references to Hungary and Bul- 
garia to their experience in the agricultural sector. While it is difficult to 
ascertain with what authority Bogomolov wrote, he is said to have been 
appointed by Andropov to head a study group on East European economic 
reforms and was described as his adviser.? 

Soviet commentators took note of three elements of the East German 
planning system:* the “Schwedt system,” which allowed management to 
redeploy labor; a special system of utilizing raw materials more efficiently; 
and the extension of performance indicators to supply and service organiza- 
tions. Although these measures were not introduced to any significant 
degree, Soviet economic literature revealed that these elements of the East 
German economic system had been given some attention. 

The East German experience also appears to have received attention 
at the highest levels of the Soviet leadership. In a speech in Leningrad on 
May 17, 1985, Gorbachev referred to the GDR in favorable terms: 


In 1966 I went with a party delegation to the GDR to study the ex- 
perience of work on the party bodies’ management of economic re- 
form. I was greatly impressed by what our friends had accomplished 
even then. In all the main directions of their output they determined 
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where—in what country—the highest indices and the best quality 
were, and they set themselves the task of surpassing them—and in 
preductivity, too—on reliability and quality of articles. You know, this 
set everything in motion.® 


This seemed to be a positive reference to the East German New Economic 
System of Planning and Management (NEsPM), first introduced in 1963 
and then altered in 1966, which tried to improve economic performance by 
simplifying and rationalizing the system of planning and by reducing the 
role of the central authorities in the actual production process. The revised 
system, which began to take shape in 1966-67, placed greater emphasis on 
centralizing elements. 

Gorbachev also referred in favorable terms to the East German expe- 
rience in a key speech on economic policy to a conference on technical 
progress on June 11, 1985. There he noted that the GDR had developed 
a rational and effective system of enterprise associations. ““The formation 
of interindustry associations must be supported in every way. This is a 
promising thing, as is shown by the experience of the fraternal countries, 
first and foremost the GDR.”*® While the USSR already had some of these 
production associations, they did not have the same central role as their 
East German counterparts, the combines. Gorbachev seemed to be imply- 
ing that these associations should be strengthened and given an important 
tole in the Soviet economy. 

Izvestua carried an article in its September 10, 1985, issue entitled 
“Fortschritt Guarantees Quality” that praised the East German combines, 
in particular their efficient use of raw materials and quality of production. 
The Izvestiia correspondent reported that one East German combine pro- 
duced machines comparable to some produced in the USSR while using 
three hundred kilograms less metal than its Soviet counterpart. A visiting 
group of Soviet experts had commented that “a significant number of the 
technological decisions made by machine-builders in the GDR are more 
effective [than those in the USSR], and it pays to borrow them.” The 
rewards of more effective production received favorable mention, as did 
the fact that problems were being resolved more quickly and successfully. 
The role of combines as the center of productive activity lay behind much 
of the article. 

These utterances were unlikely to represent a Soviet interest in adopt- 
ing lock, stock, and barrel the few features of the East German model that 
differ from the Soviet model. They did, however, suggest that reform mea- 
sures under consideration for the industrial sector would stress centralizing, 
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streamlining, and rationalizing elements along East German lines rather 
than greater reliance on market-type mechanisms, as in the Yugoslav, Hun- 
garian, and Chinese cases." 

To the extent that these few signs might represent a tentative outline 
of a possible course of action, they reflected the deeply ingrained tendency 
of the Soviet leadership to pursue conservative policies and avoid radical 
departures. Moreover, they strengthened indications that Gorbachev was 
not yet strong enough to push through major economic changes, even if he 
wanted to. Nor were East German-type changes necessarily to be welcomed 
by the many functionaries in central and ministerial bodies whom they 
would deprive of power. Finally, there were precedents in the post-Stalin 
era of attempts at decentralizing reforms, such as Khrushchev’s in the late 
1950s and the weak Brezhnev-Kosygin reforms of 1965-66, that failed to 
achieve the desired results. 

The introduction of elements of the East German experience was 
likely to have considerable appeal for large segments of the Soviet nomen- 
klatura, who could have the cake of improved economic performance while 
eating it, too, because they would not have to compromise their power to 
any great extent. Significantly, market-type reforms tended to find open 
support only among economists. Soviet politicians were inclined to favor 
centrally imposed measures. East German-type changes were also consis- 
tent with the reform message that had emerged thus far: the workings of 
the present system must be improved without introducing any deep 
changes. Egor Ligachev, apparently the second most important man in the 
government, publicly denied that the Kremlin was ready to introduce 
measures that would increase the role of the market or of private enter- 
prise.8 The leadership also wanted to avoid the negative economic, social, 
and ideological consequences of the market-type reforms in Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, and China. Unemployment and turbulence in labor markets had 
been problems in Yugoslavia, for example, and income differentials arose 
in all countries where market-type reforms had been attempted, as did the 
erosion of Marxist values. Finally, to take the market-type route would in 
effect mean that Moscow would be following other communist countries 
and not leading, which would further dent its claim to ideological leader- 
ship in the communist world. 

The East German Economy: Success Story or Mixed Picture? Be- 
cause it had the strongest economy in the cmea (outside of the USSR) 
and the highest standard of living in the Soviet bloc and because a number 
of its industries were competing successfully on the international market, 
the GDR appeared to be a successful example of a centrally planned 
economy. This may be another reason why some of its elements may have 
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been, in the abstract, attractive to the Soviet leadership. East German 
economic success, however, became a cliché of a reality not subjected to 
rigorous analysis. While there was some foundation to the claims of the 
GDR’s success, they should not be overemphasized and did not appear to 
be attributable to the East German model alone. 

Admittedly, although it had virtually the same rigid, bureaucratic, 
Marxist economic organization, the East German economy nevertheless 
managed to perform moderately well in some areas compared with other 
CMEA economies. It achieved a relatively high level of development and 
its external finances were being fairly well managed. Western bankers came 
to consider the GDR one of the better credit risks of the smaller cmMEA 
states. East German living standards were envied by many in Eastern Eu- 
rope. The East German economy even managed to look good in a few 
areas of comparison with some Western industrialized countries. In terms 
of per capita gross national product, a 1983 study ranked the GDR ahead 
of Italy, France, the United Kingdom, and even Japan.? East German 
products in specialized areas such as chemicals and optics were technologi- 
cally on a par with some of the better in the world, although primarily in 
less competitive markets. Its national net material product (a measure of 
total output somewhat narrower than gross national product) grew by an 
average of approximately 4 percent a year from 1981 to 1984. Although 
Soviet bloc statistics must be viewed with some skepticism, the GDR’s 
performance was superior not only to many of its cmea partners but to 
many Wester states as well. It is, however, a mystery on what information 
Honecker founded his boast at the Tenth Congress of the sep in 1981 that 
the GDR was among the world’s ten leading industrial states. In the com- 
mon areas of comparison, such as GNP, per capita GNP, and volume of trade, 
the GDR consistently ranked lower.?° 

Whatever successes East Berlin may have registered in these areas 
must be weighed against a background of mixed performance and longer- 
term negative trends. The GDR had long been engaged in a delicate bal- 
ancing act, indeed, in a holding action designed to keep performance at 
current levels and to prevent deterioration, which could have political con- 
sequences. All but the privileged elite continued to face consumer short- 
ages. Hidden inflation quickly masked rising costs of production and made 
the official figures of “real” growth in output look better than they were.1! 
Only in 1985 did the GDR emerge from its 1981-82 foreign debt crisis 
while facing another possible crisis because of its having one of the highest 
per capita debt levels in the cmea.!? Many East German goods were com- 
petitive internationally only because the state subsidizes them heavily and 
dumps them in the West. The GDR remained highly dependent on energy 
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imported from the USSR, for which it increasingly paid with quality ex- 
ports, rather than exporting these to the West for hard currency. The 
GDR, although a relatively advanced country, also remained dependent on 
Western technology for much of its progress. East German successes had 
also been achieved at the expense of allowing the country’s capital stock 
to age and deteriorate. The GDR faced massive future capital investment 
requirements if it wanted to remain competitive internationally.1* Al- 
though East Berlin acquired a large hard currency credit cushion, any 
modernization campaign was bound to be very expensive. Interest and 
principal payments were also expected to swallow up a large percentage of 
its returns from exports to the West. The GDR carried a very high mili- 
tary burden, estimated by some at about 15 percent of the national net 
material product.1* Its industrial campaign was having a devastating effect 
on the environment, creating additional economic implications.!® The time 
was approaching when the piper would have to be paid. 

East German Success: A Result of the East German Model? While 
the Soviet leaders might seek to achieve East German results by introduc- 
ing some of the special features of the East German economy, they had to 
recognize that a number of features specific to the GDR limited their 
relevance to the Soviet situation. 

East German success does not appear to have been exclusively a result 
of the few special features of its model but rather a consequence of a num- 
ber of other specific factors: a high level of development inherited from 
the precommunist past; the major benefits the GDR derived from its spe- 
cial relationship with the FRG; its preferred status in the Warsaw Pact; 
something in the national character; and such specific conditions as the 
extent of economic specialization, geography, and climate. Experts may 
differ on how important each of these factors were, but together they made 
for significant differences between the East German and Soviet situations 
and restricted the likelihood that the USSR could achieve similar results. 

Perhaps only East Berlin could ever know exactly how important a role 
Bonn had been playing in East German economic development. Since the 
beginning of the Ostpolitik era, Bonn had been pursuing a policy of stabi- 
lizing the East German regime and improving the living standards of East 
German citizens. Over the years the FRG became the source of large 
amounts of hard currency that proved instrumental in, if not responsible 
for, much of the success of the East German economy. Without payments 
for the use of East German roads, sewage treatment, and postal services, 
as well as the purchase of political prisoners, mandatory currency exchange 
for visitors, gifts, and added benefits accruing from its “swing” agreement 
(interest-free overdraft) and the lack of duties and tolls of inter-German 
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trade, it remains doubtful whether the GDR could have reached its stan- 
dard of living and technological level with its economic model. 

The USSR, over the years, had also been providing the GDR with an 
implicit subsidy, which included the sale of oil below world prices in ex- 
change for industrial and consumer goods whose quality was often low and 
overvalued. One estimate put this implicit subsidy to the GDR over fifteen 
years at $58 billion, the highest of all cmea countries.1® Although the 
USSR after 1975 reduced this subsidy by raising the price of energy and 
raw materials closer to world market levels and by requiring that the GDR 
increasingly pay for these imports with higher quality goods, the critical 
importance of GDR’s stability for Moscow, geopolitically, economically, 
and otherwise, was conducive to continued support. 

East German economic success was also due in no small measure to 
the industriousness of the German people, which even forty years of com- 
munist organization failed to eradicate and which hardly seemed possible 
to emulate in other Soviet-type economies. The work ethic, attention to 
detail and quality, the country’s traditional technological orientation, and 
deeply rooted predilection for obedience and order even led some to refer 
to the GDR as the People’s Republic of Prussia. Soviet commentators ob- 
served that differences in cultural level required different economic organi- 
zation according to the country.’7 

Finally, a number of special features gave the GDR advantages over 
the Soviet Union. The GDR had the luxury of being able to give priority 
to more advanced sectors, such as heavy industry and technical areas. The 
GDR was a small country not facing the USSR’s logistical and transporta- 
tion problems. Nor did it have the same harsh climate, a further detriment 
to the functioning of the already structurally shackled Soviet economy. 

The East German Model The GDR had not significantly altered the 
Soviet economic model, as Hungary had in some respects. The East Ger- 
man economy remained a fairly close copy of the Soviet model, although 
certain small differences, such as the somewhat larger legitimate private 
sector, might well be significant in practical terms.1® The GDR differed, 
however, in one key respect from Soviet practice. Since November 8, 1979, 
the combine became the key economic unit of production. It consolidated 
in one large unit all enterprises that were producing the same or similar 
products, used similar technologies, or were part of related stages of pro- 
duction. This bore some resemblance to a Western vertically integrated 
monopoly company. 

The combines acquired some competence in areas of forecasting, plan- 
ning, and management that had previously belonged to higher administra- 
tive bodies (and thus decentralized by reducing central involvement) and 
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some operative control over production at the enterprise level (and thus 
centralized by reducing enterprise autonomy). The combines concentrated 
all stages, from research and development to final product, within the same 
organization. They were also supposed to improve the flow of information 
in the economy, a problem that had plagued, if not choked, Soviet-type 
economies from their earliest years and had grown more critical with the 
increasing complexity of economic processes. However, they had been 
unable to solve the incentive problems inherent in the command economy. 

There were other, less important features of the combines that distin- 
guished them from similar bodies in the USSR. There was a special depart- 
ment within the combine that provided for improvements from within. 
Combines also possessed limited rights to act in the foreign sphere, which 
made them more responsive to international developments and provided a 
general stimulus. East Berlin also devoted great attention to developing a 
competent cadre of managers and improving the qualifications of workers. 
It put enterprises and especially managers under ever more pressure to 
produce, in some cases even threatening them with personal consequences 
if they failed to meet higher targets.1® It placed enormous emphasis on 
reducing costs and tapped the East German penchant, engrained through 
decades of hardship, for conserving materials. 

In sum, rationalizing and streamlining corrections eliminated some of 
the bureaucracy, gave managers more decision-making authority, intro- 
duced more real incentives, and emphasized the cost effective use of inputs 
by recycling and reducing energy consumption. 

Conclusion The introduction in the USSR of changes along East 
German lines was contingent on a number of factors, especially domestic 
political conditions. Gorbachev preferred the traditional path of reform: 
talking about the need for improvements while trying to extract more pro- 
ductivity from the same old structure (the “muddle through” option ).?° 
He appeared to recognize that managers must be given more responsibility, 
that bureaucrats must meddle less, and that material incentives should be 
strengthened. However, he primarily stressed such nonreformist measures 
as discipline, antialcoholism campaigns, Stakhanovism, socialist competi- 
tion, and conservation of energy and raw materials. 

To change to a countrywide system of combines, the Soviet leadership 
would have to decentralize many functions that ministries or central bodies 
in Moscow had been performing, transfer many middle-level officials out 
of Moscow, and probably cut the number of branch ministries. This was 
likely to encounter great resistance. Nor was there any guarantee that such 
attempted changes would not die the same slow death at the local level 
as had previous attempts. For the vast inertia and corset of the Soviet-type 
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structure were likely to dampen the impact of all but the most forceful and 
wide-ranging reform attempts. Therefore, were the Soviet leadership indeed 
to introduce East German elements, performance might improve, but this 
was unlikely to overcome the crisis of the Soviet economic system. 


8 
The Private Agricultural Sector 
Karl-Eugen Wadekin 


Efforts by the Soviet leaders to enlist the services of the private agricultural 
sector to help satisfy the rising food demands of the population met with 
only limited success. Although the official statistics presented a somewhat 
blurred picture, certain publications by competent Soviet authors offered 
more details than had been made available for years. Results appeared to 
differ very widely according to regions and the categories of private 
producers. 

The data revealed a decline of the private sector throughout most of 
the 1970s. The year 1977 should have witnessed an end to this downward 
trend because on September 14 of that year a decree was issued (although 
made public only a year later)! in which the private sector was accorded 
some preference. At the time the effect was minimal. It was only much 
later, following the issue—and immediate publication in the press—of three 
further decrees on January 8 and 15 and February 6, 1981,” that the output 
of the private sector in 1982 or 1983 began to rise noticeably above the 
average level for the period 1976-80. 

There are some inconsistencies in the data available. Most of them 
are a result of rounding off figures, but others cannot be explained. In one 
article, for example, V. I. Sidorenko wrote that private output in 1983, the 
value of which he put at 34.2 billion rubles or 26.6 percent of total average 
annual agricultural output in the years 1976-80, exceeded average annual 
private output in 1976-80 by 2.5 billion rubles.? The appropriate calcula- 
tions yield a figure of either 32.9-33 billion rubles or—and this is more 
plausible in view of the figures for the individual years—of 31.7 billion 
tubles as the average private output in 1976-80. The publication of two 
conflicting indices for output in 1982 on the same page of the 1982 ofhcial 
yearbook of statistics is also hard to understand.4 

The private sector of Soviet agriculture embraced the most diverse 
categories of producers. The largest was the 12.6 million households of 
kolkhoz members, 99 percent of which were said to have a private plot 
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and keep livestock.® Their numbers had been shrinking for many years 
owing to the decline in the farm population and also because many kolk- 
hozes were converted into or incorporated in sovkhozes. As a result, their 
share of total private production sank between 1976 and 1983 from 52.2 
percent to 49.2 percent,® although the total value of their production (at 
1973 prices) seems to have remained relatively stable at about 16.5-17 bil- 
lion rubles. 

The second most important category consisted of the plots and live- 
stock holdings of sovkhoz and other state farm workers, about 80 percent 
of whom worked plots.* Their contribution to private agricultural produc- 
tion was in the range of 20-30 percent. 

The third category consisted predominantly of nonagricultural owners 
of plots that for the most part formed parts of the sites of one-family 
houses. Anybody who saw Soviet towns and the outskirts of Soviet cities 
could testify to the large number of garden plots there as well as in rural 
areas. An unknown number of holders of allotments that go with the job 
(e.g., railroad and forestry workers in outlying areas) also belonged in this 
category. 

The contribution of the mostly urban fruit and vegetable garden col- 
lectives has been estimated at 10 percent, or slightly less.? Kolkhozniks 
would typically plant potatoes and raise livestock on their plots, accounting 
for the bulk of the milk produced by private sources. The increase in the 
output of these products had been less pronounced since 1980, correspond- 
ing with the meager expansion of the area of land under private cultivation. 
Output of vegetables and fruit, on the other hand, showed better results. 
These were the main products of collective gardens (most of which did 
not figure in the statistics on privately used land) and of other urban plots. 
Such a divergence of trends was only to be expected in view of the con- 
tinuing urbanization of the USSR and the decreasing numbers of kolkhozes 
and kolkhoz households. 

These statements do, however, need some qualification. The part of 
kolkhozniks’ and sovkhoz workers’ private output—in particular meat and 
milk—that were being sold to the public sector on the basis of the decree 
of January 8, 1981, was now recorded as output of the public sector—except 
for the Latvian and Lithuanian statistical yearbooks!°—and did not figure 
in the statistics under the rubric of “private plots.” In 1983 kolkhozes and 
sovkhozes acquired 1.088 million tons (live weight) of meat and 4.201 
million tons of milk from this source toward fulfillment of their required 
sales to the state.14 

In return, state procurements from the private sector were reduced, 
declining from 2.2 million tons of meat in 1975 to 0.6 million tons in 1983 
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and from 3.2 million tons of milk in 1980 to 0.8 million tons of milk in 
1983.!? Intrafarm sales were included not in the officially published figures 
for private output and sales but in those for the public sector. Both the 
rapid decline of output in the official statistics and the divergence between 
the figures for livestock numbers and the output of livestock products in 
the private sector can be attributed to this exchange between the sectors. 
Even so, the real increase in output achieved as a result of the 1981 de- 
crees and intensive propaganda to encourage private livestock production 
would not appear to be very impressive. 

Another noteworthy aspect was regional differentiation. Production 
of the private agricultural sector was increasing in the non-Slavic southern 
parts of the USSR. In livestock farming the steady increase in private out- 
put of wool was symptomatic of this trend. In areas with a rural labor 
shortage and a moderate or northern climate, however, output was rising 
much more slowly, if not stagnating.1? Where available, the statistical 
yearbooks for the union republics showed that these two trends of the 
1970s continued during 1981-83. 

The relatively good results achieved in 1983 were, after all, at least in 
part due to the favorable weather in the central and west-northwestern 
parts of the country, which provided excellent green fodder, feed crop, and 
silage yields. Apparently these relative successes were not maintained in 
the unfavorable year of 1984 and during the winter of 1984-85. Sidorenko 
states that sales of private produce to consumers’ cooperatives and the 
public sector increased during the first half of 1984, but he voices criticism 
that “not everywhere is due importance attributed to these problems” of 
livestock holders, and sales of young animals to them declined in the pe- 
riod of January-September 1984.!* The statistics for 1984 revealed that 
during that year the overall Soviet crop declined, whereas livestock pro- 
duction continued to increase by o.6-1.8 percent. For the private sector 
the same statistics show a decline in numbers of livestock of all kinds dur- 
ing that year as well as in output of meat, milk, and eggs, while wool pro- 
duction remained even.1> The private sector—consisting of unrevealed 
intrafarm sales that include live animals—may still have contributed to this 
partial success, but there is no guarantee that this upward trend was sub- 
sequently maintained. 
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9 
Accomplishments of Gorbachev's First Year 


Philip Hanson 


Gorbachev's Economic Inheritanee In March 1985 Gorbachev inherited 
an economy that was growing too slowly for his, or any other Soviet lead- 
er’s, comfort. He soon made it clear that faster growth was not merely 
desirable but urgently needed. In several early speeches he emphasized the 
proposition (which he inherited from Lenin via Andropov) that the future 
of socialism in the world depends on economic success. He implied that, 
on present trends, the future of socialism—by which is meant the future 
of Soviet power—was in jeopardy. In a speech in Leningrad in May 1985 
he said that the recent official national income growth of about 3 percent 
per annum was not good enough: “Calculations show that we need a 
minimum of 4.”1 

The reasons why the sluggish growth of the Soviet economy was a 
matter of overriding political importance are well known. First, in any 
comparison with Western countries, the Soviet official growth figures were 
too flattering to the USSR. In terms of Western-style cnp, and with con- 
cealed inflation property allowed for, Soviet real national income had been 
increasing at 2.0-2.5 percent a year in the 1980s, and not at the 3.0-3.5 
percent indicated by Soviet data. That is roughly equivalent to only 1.0-1.5 
percent growth in cnp per head of population. 

Second, the very slow growth since 1978 was part of a long-term slow- 
down that went all the way back to the 1950s. If this tendency continued, 
the economy would pass through zero growth to absolute decline.? 

Third, the Soviet Union had been in military competition with the 
West and China. It was already allocating a much larger share of GNP to 
military purposes than Western countries were. If it were to have slower 
economic growth than the United States over a long period, it would 
eventually be unable to maintain its status as one of the two military 
superpowers. 

Fourth, the USSR was also engaged in “peaceful economic competi- 
tion” with the West, China, and Japan. The political leaders wanted to 
exhibit faster economic growth than their main competitors. They wanted 
this partly for the sake of the Soviet Union’s prestige in the world at large 
and partly to support their own authority in their own country. 

Khrushchev and, in his first years in office, Brezhnev could point to 
existing economic trends and say that the future of socialism was bright. 
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The c1a’s estimates of Soviet cnP in 1983 in U.S. dollars showed it rising 
from 47.7 percent of U.S. cnp in 1960 to 57.9 percent in 1975. By 1983 
the gap had widened and the percentage was down to 55.7.3 In 1984 when 
U.S. cnp grew by about 7 percent and Soviet cnp by about 2.5 percent, 
Soviet GNP as a percentage of that of the United States would have gone 
below 54. The Soviet failure to narrow the gap in the past decade even 
shows up in the Soviet annual statistical handbook, though one has to look 
through several different issues to detect it. The official Soviet estimate of 
the USSR’s net material product as a percentage of that of the United 
States had been stuck at 67 since 1975.4 The Soviet Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration was therefore acknowledging, albeit by implication and in a 
muffled whisper, that the absolute gap in dollars or rubles between the two 
countries’ total outputs had been increasing. 

The final reason why slow growth was of such political importance 
has to do with consumption levels. If real cnp per head of population 
was growing at 1.0-1.5 percent a year, the competition for resources be- 
tween defense, investment, and consumption was necessarily severe. It was 
sharpened by the structural problem of the farm sector. Soviet food produc- 
tion had been barely keeping up with population growth over the previous 
five years. It is true that some Western observers continued to believe that 
Soviet policymakers were not concerned about the consumption levels of 
the Soviet population. If Soviet citizens have to tighten their belts, the 
story goes, the Soviet leaders will cheerfully blame imperialism and order 
the production of shorter belts. The evidence of the later Brezhnev years, 
however, shows that this view is false. 

During 1976-82 about a third of all investment was allocated to the 
agroindustrial sector, and up to two-fifths of annual hard-currency import 
spending was on food imports. The opportunity cost of these efforts to 
prop up food consumption levels, in nonagricultural development and 
technology imports forgone, was high. Meanwhile, the growth rate of total 
investment and (apparently) of defense spending slowed down.® What- 
ever the mixture of happenstance and deliberate policy that produced this 
outcome, it was incompatible with the caricature of Soviet economic 
policy-making in which consumption does not count. 

The economic situation that Gorbachev inherited posed momentous 
political problems for all these reasons. It was not a crisis; there was no 
immediate risk of breakdown of the Soviet social system. There was, how- 
ever, a distinct possibility that it would cease to be feasible simultaneously 
to maintain military superpower status, to keep average consumption levels 
rising, and to invest enough to prevent a further slowdown in the future. 
Worse still, there were already reasons to expect this further slowdown. 
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The capital stock was likely, if policies remained unchanged, to grow at 
5-0-5.5 percent per year in 1986-go, compared with 6.3 percent in the 
early 1980s. Labor force growth was expected, on demographic grounds, to 
slow from 0.8 percent a year in 1976-82 to 0.4-0.5 percent in 1986-go. Also, 
the depletion of existing mines and oil and gas fields was driving natural- 
resource development even farther north in Siberia, raising resource ex- 
ploitation costs still further.® 

In his early speeches Gorbachev spoke with unusual candor about the 
seriousness of the situation.* He began by demanding and, in effect, prom- 
ising an acceleration of growth that would be both prompt and dramatic. 
This included the acceleration of national income growth to at least 4 per- 
cent a year. Gorbachev did not specify a deadline, but he gave the impres- 
sion that the day after tomorrow would be about right. In April he said 
that industrial growth would be 50-100 percent faster in 1986-90.° Being 
a politician, he did not say what it should be 50-100 percent faster than, 
but the most natural interpretation was that it was to be 50-100 percent 
faster than in the first half of the 1980s. That would mean a growth rate 
of 5.6-7.4 percent per annum in the industrial sector in 1986-go. 

Anyone could see why he wanted faster growth. What was less obvi- 
ous was how he expected to get it. The production inputs, labor, capital, 
and natural resources, were virtually doomed to grow more slowly up to 
the early 1990s than they had previously been growing. The growth of labor 
productivity had to accelerate. Various measures could have contributed 
to such an acceleration for a while, and even have remained in effect for 
up to five years. Only one kind of change, however, seemed capable of 
generating a substantial and sustained long-run improvement in produc- 
tivity growth: a faster rate of introduction and diffusion of new products 
and processes into production. That, in turn, was hard to envisage without 
large changes in the typical patterns of behavior of Soviet production 
units. For such changes to occur, some sort of major organizational change 
was probably needed. Gorbachev and his associates, meanwhile, could also 
seek short-to-medium-term improvement by other means: changes in prior- 
ities, changes in personnel, and tough social control. 

Priorities In his June 1985 speech on technology policy, Gorbachev 
called for a change in investment priorities. He hinted that agriculture’s 
share of investment should fall: “We have reached here the rational limits 
of building up investment.’® In the same speech he said that investment 
in the engineering (“machine-building”) sector should rise at the expense 
of investment in agriculture, light industry, food processing, and chemicals; 
it should be 80-100 percent greater in 1986-go than in 1981-85. The out- 
put of the engineering sector should be growing 50-100 percent faster in 
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the late 1980s than it had been in the early 1980s. This meant that it 
should be growing at g-12 percent a year. 

This was all part of a general strategy of stepping up investment in 
machinery, which would embody new technology and modernize produc- 
tion. The share of reequipment in total investment and the rate of replace- 
ment of the capital stock should, Gorbachev announced, rise substantially. 

The Twelfth Five-Year Plan guidelines published in November incor- 
porated only a part of these aspirations.'° The target growth rate for the 
output of “machine-building and metal-working” was only 7.0-7.7 percent 
a year. The published guidelines gave no indication of what was to happen 
to the different sectors’ shares of investment. The annual plan for 1986, 
published some eighteen days after the Twelfth Five-Year Plan guidelines, 
seemed to show the agroindustrial sector’s share of total investment in- 
creasing over that of 1985, from 30.7 to 31.6.1 On the face of it, that was 
the opposite of what Gorbachev had called for in June 1985. As usual, 
however, the figures lacked precise definitions and may not have been 
comparable, and Gorbachev’s own views might have changed between 
June and November. Some of the engineering priority was incorporated 
in the 1986-90 plan. The reequipment and reconstruction share of invest- 
ment was to rise from a third to a half, and the engineering sector itself 
was targeted for a particularly extensive reequipping. 

More generally, however, the Twelfth Five-Year Plan guidelines did 
not correspond closely to the aspirations expressed in Gorbachev’s early 
speeches. The national income growth target was of the order of 3.5—4.0 
percent a year, rather than the 4 percent minimum Gorbachev had called 
for in May; the industrial output growth target of 3.9-4.4 percent a year 
was also well below what he had seemed to imply in his April speech for 
the late 1980s. The investment growth target looked modest too. Gor- 
bachev had not specified any particular target for investment, but many of 
his remarks pointed toward a substantial upgrading of the priority for 
investment. 

Hewett has traced a dispute over growth targets between Gorbachev 
and Gosplan back to mid-1984.!? It is possible that Gorbachev began to 
get his own way more readily after he had replaced Baibakov with Talyzin 
at the head of Gosplan. That was in mid-October—before the Twelfth 
Five-Year Plan guidelines came out, but possibly not soon enough to have 
them substantially reworked. The subsequent annual plan for 1986, though 
still perhaps not entirely in accordance with Gorbachev’s recipes, certainly 
incorporated a drastically higher investment growth rate of 7.6 percent, 
together with a remarkable target of a 30 percent increase in investment 
in engineering. 
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Despite the launching of a rather unambitious consumer goods pro- 
gram,'* Gorbachev conveyed a clear and old-fashioned message about prior- 
ities: machinery first. Military requirements had a part to play in this, but 
the Soviet figures were not designed to tell us what it was. At any rate, if 
one adds 0.9 percent for population growth to the “per capita real income 
growth” target, it appears that total consumption was targeted to grow 
marginally more slowly than national income. 

Personnel There was a very high turnover of senior party and state 
officials under Gorbachev. The prime object was to enhance his security of 
tenure as leader. It is reasonable to assume that it served his economic 
policy as well. 

At the level of central economic policy-making, Gorbachev's close 
associate, Ryzhkov, replaced Tikhonov as prime minister in September. 
This reduced the age of the top economic administrator by a quarter of a 
century. A similar rejuvenation took place at the top of the State Planning 
Committee when Talyzin replaced Baibakov in October as the chairman 
of the Gosplan. At the same time, Gosplan’s status was enhanced, for 
Talyzin, unlike his predecessor, became a first deputy prime minister and 
a candidate member of the Politburo. 

Earlier, Gorbachev had removed Arkadii Volskii, the personal assis- 
tant on economic matters whom he inherited from Chernenko and Andro- 
pov. A well-known, more or less liberal economist, academician Abel 
Aganbegian, was reported as his close adviser.14 Other leading positions in 
the economic policy establishment whose occupancy changed under Gor- 
bachev included (in chronological order of their announcement) the chair- 
manships of the State Material-Technical Supply Committee, the Military- 
Industrial Commission (in charge of military hardware procurement), the 
State Committee for External Economic Relations (in charge of economic 
and military aid), the Central Statistical Administration, the State Bank, 
and the State Committee for Labor and Social Problems.1® 

Reshuffles and replacements of economic branch ministers were very 
extensive. Departures included the minister of finance (who died in office) 
and the veteran foreign trade minister, Patolichev. Finally, the numerous 
replacements of first secretaries of oblast party committees meant that the 
party received many new regional bosses; economic supervision loomed 
large in their duties. 

Like a business tycoon taking over an ailing corporation, Gorbachev 
presided over a massive shake-up of the management personnel of “USSR 
Incorporated.” The Brezhnevian “stability of cadres,” already shaken some- 
what under Andropov, ended decisively. In part, the purge was a youth 
opportunity program for fifty-five-year-olds, with men in their seventies and 
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eighties going into retirement. To a smaller extent, it was a replacement 
of officials judged to be corrupt by men who had not yet had their op- 
portunities. 

Personnel changes have their limitations. If the new “instability of 
cadres” was not in fact a new regime of instability, like a Maoist cultural 
revolution, but a once-in-a-generation changing of the guard, there would 
eventually be a new stability of cadres. A general sense of security would 
return, and the need to look bright and bushy-tailed would dwindle. That 
might not matter if the new men were systematically different from those 
they replaced, but it was not clear they were, except for being younger. It 
is true that many of the new central economic policymakers came from 
the military production sector, but so did many of the men they replaced. 
A medium-term impact from these changes looked plausible; a longer-term 
effect on growth rates seemed doubtful. 

Social Discipline Security of job tenure was not disturbed among 
rank-and-file workers. Gorbachev, however, maintained and intensified the 
discipline campaign associated with Andropov.1® The chief novelty was 
the drive against alcohol. Its seriousness was impressive. Other Soviet 
leaders had taken “measures” to reduce alcohol consumption, but these 
had not extended to sustained cuts in official production of alcoholic drinks 
or to effective curbs on illegal distilling.1* This time, however, the (official ) 
output of wine and vodka in the third quarter of 1985 was one-third down 
from the same period of 1984;18 retail sales targets, for bonus purposes, 
were to be measured net of alcohol sales;!® and the output of vodka and 
cognac for 1986 was 20 percent below that planned for 1985.?° Even first- 
hand experience showed that the ban on alcohol at official meetings was 
often observed, and total or regional prohibition was being debated in the 
press.21 

The new leader’s persistence with the alcohol campaign was not irrele- 
vant to his economic strategy. Other elements in the discipline campaign 
were motivating workers to discipline one another through the brigade 
contract system; public condemnation of “shirkers and parasites,” and the 
more systematic prosecution of bribe-takers and black-market operators. 

Organizational Change Gorbachev’s June speech on technology pol- 
icy suggested that he and his advisers shared the usual view that a sustained 
long-run improvement in Soviet economic growth could only come from 
faster technological change. Just what sort of organizational changes they 
thought would bring about faster technological change was less clear. 

In an article published in September 1985 Aganbegian drew a distinc- 
tion between a short-to-medium productivity boost due to tighter discipline 
and a longer-term, more substantial acceleration through faster technologi- 
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cal change.” The latter requires, according to Aganbegian, an integrated 
set of changes in economic organization. This set of changes was being 
elaborated and was to be introduced during 1986-0. 

Aganbegian listed the following six elements in the complete new 
system of economic management: 


1. Increased authority for USSR Gosplan. 

2. The creation of new organizations that would manage large “eco- 
nomic complexes,” each covering several traditional branch-ministry em- 
pires. 

3. The devolution of detailed decision-making from ministry to enter- 
prise level, with the abolition (where they existed) of the intervening in- 
dustrial associations. 

4. Increased financial autonomy for enterprises and a reform of prices. 

5. The extension of the “collective contract” from work groups 
within enterprises to complete enterprises. 

6. Educational reform. 


The first two elements in this package were introduced in late 1985: 
the upgrading of the status of the new Gosplan chairman and the creation 
of a Bureau for Machine-Building of the Council of Ministers.?8 Its cover- 
age may not have included the military hardware producing ministries that 
reported to the Military-Industrial Commission, but its powers to issue 
binding instructions to, and reallocate resources among, the eleven civilian 
engineering branches made it a powerful “superministry.” In November a 
State Committee for the Agroindustrial Sector was announced.** It com- 
bined six branch ministries—which were abolished as separate entities— 
plus chunks of other ministerial empires. Similar superministries, including 
those for energy, transport, and construction, were to follow. 

The remaining items on Aganbegian’s list looked superficially like 
elements in a market reform. Accompanied by other changes they could 
indeed have been part of such a reform. As they stood, however, they were 
all too familiar from earlier attempts to rationalize the centrally adminis- 
tered system; matters of detail were perennially about to be devolved to 
lower levels. There was no reference to the ending of centralized supply 
allocation or of obligatory enterprise targets. 

Gorbachev’s speeches and the decrees promulgated over the year sup- 
ported the streamlining of what would remain a hierarchical system. In a 
speech in Kiev in late June, Gorbachev said: “Not the market, not the 
anarchic forces of competition but above all the plan must determine the 
basic features of development of the economy.”*> The decree of July 1985 
entitled “The Wide Extension of New Methods of Management” gave 
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every indication of being part of the momentous set of organizational 
changes that Gorbachev had been promising since April. Its provisions on 
quality control and on the introduction of new products presupposed that 
state organizations would act in place of market forces. In other words, 
they assumed the continuation of a hierarchical system of economic admin- 
istration; as steps toward market socialism they would make no sense.?6 

The most striking evidence of organizational conservatism came from 
the farm sector. Most observers agreed that if radical organizational change 
would produce dividends anywhere, it would be in agriculture. This also 
happened to be the sphere in which Gorbachev’s experience was greatest 
and the only sphere in which he had publicly advocated reform. As party 
boss for Stavropol, and later as Central Committee secretary for agricul- 
ture, he had advocated the formation of small, semiautonomous work 
groups within the state and collective farms that would, in effect, work on 
the basis of a negotiated long-term contract with their farms. As supreme 
party leader, however, he said nothing about this. Nor did he say or do 
anything much about the private sector in agriculture, which had benefited 
from some modest rule changes in its favor in Brezhnev’s last years. 

The explanation may well have to do with political expediency. Aca- 
demician Tatiana Zaslavskaia, who had been supervising experiments with 
small contract groups in collective farms, noted that the most successful 
tend to be family units.2” Any suggestion that family farms were being 
surreptitiously reintroduced would, in the Soviet milieu, provide a large 
store of ammunition for the enemies of any leader associated with such 
experiments. 

A Revival in Industrial Growth? In his speech at Toliatti on April 8, 
Gorbachev noted that Soviet industrial output was 6.7 percent higher in 
the first quarter of 1986 than in the first quarter of 1985.28 On the face of 
it, this was almost a doubling of recent Soviet industrial growth rates. In- 
dustrial output in 1985 was officially reported to be up a rather modest 3.9 
percent from that of 1984.2? Yet Gorbachev warned against any compla- 
cency about these figures, stressing that they were the product, at least in 
part, of a “low base” in the previous year. His cautious presentation was 
well advised. 

The acceleration was real enough. The first quarter of 1985 however 
had been a period of exceptionally poor performance in Soviet industry. 
Officially, total output had been 2.0 percent above that of the first quarter 
of 1984. A calculation of the average change in output in physical terms 
produces an actual fall: an unweighted average change of —o.8 percent.*° 
The reasons for the particularly poor showing of Soviet industry in the first 
quarter of 1985 had been exceptionally bad weather and an incidence of 
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public holidays, both unfavorable because total available work hours were 
reduced. These factors were not present in 1986 and some sort of rebound 
was therefore to be expected. 

This effect was beginning to wear off slightly in March. For January- 
February 1986 (as compared with January-February 1985), the official 
statistics showed a 7.5 percent increase in industrial output. For March 
alone the growth rate (compared to March 1985) was a relatively modest 
5 percent.*? 

Conclusions Apart from the deceptive industrial growth, the domes- 
tic economy during Gorbachev’s first year was held back by the stagnation 
of agricultural output. The hard-currency balance of trade went from a 
surplus to a substantial deficit because of weakening world oil prices and a 
drop in the volume of Soviet oil deliveries enforced (apparently) by a fur- 
ther fall in Soviet oil output. For reasons beyond the control of the new 
leadership, there was a drastic deterioration in hard currency earnings 
(both current and prospective) and, therefore, import capacity. 

Against this background, Gorbachev presided over the setting of some 
ambitious plan targets. Even if the new five-year plan was less ambitious 
than Gorbachev’s earlier statements suggested, it was still on the high side. 
The key 1990 targets for meat, grain, and oil production were grossly over- 
ambitious and overall targets for productivity growth were not too plausi- 
ble. The targets for productivity growth in the 1990s, moreover, were posi- 
tively extravagant. These results were to be achieved, apparently, by a 
combination of discipline campaigns, heavy industry priority, and a modest 
streamlining of the traditional centrally administered system. Meanwhile, 
the policy for the acutely troubled farm sector consisted of changing the 
nameplates on doors in Moscow. 


10 
Gorbachev’s Blueprint for Acceleration 
Keith Bush 


In his address to the opening session of the USSR Supreme Soviet on 
June 18, Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov outlined the final version of the Twelfth 
Five-Year Plan for the period 1986-90.1 This appeared to have been the 
fifth full version of the troubled plan. The first three drafts were reported 
to have been rejected as underambitious, and the approved fourth version 
was published in the form of the “basic guidelines” on November 9, 1985.7 
The final draft was approved unanimously by the legislative body, and the 
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law was published on June 20, 1986, some six months into the plan period. 

The new growth targets for 1986-go in respect of such salient indica- 
tors as industrial and agricultural output, capital investment, and retail 
trade turnover were substantially higher than the increases attained in 
1981-85. However, new administrations in Moscow have often understated 
the economic achievements of their immediate predecessors in order to 
make their own performance look better. (This was particularly in evi- 
dence after Khrushchev had been ousted.) This time too, the 1981-85 
increases for such indicators as investment, agricultural output, and per 
capita real incomes appeared to have been shaved substantially. The abso- 
lute figure for capital investment in 1981-85, was not compatible with 
previous data,* although this may have been attributable to a change in 
the base year or to the annoying discrepancy between investment data 
used by the USSR Gosplan and those employed by the Central Statistical 
Administration (tssu). They were also higher than the goals implicit in 
the guidelines of November 198s. 

When compared with the growth performances recorded by most 
Western industrial nations in the first half of the 1980s and with those 
anticipated for subsequent years, some of the past and planned Soviet 
increases looked impressive. Many Soviet data are, though, bloated by 
double-counting and inflation. To provide an overview of Soviet economic 
growth from Brezhnev to Gorbachev and to illustrate the size of the 
challenge facing the crusade for “acceleration,” table 1 assembles the best 
Western estimates of growth in inputs, factor productivity, and output 
from 1966 until 1985. It also projects an average GNP growth of 2 percent 
per annum in 1986-90 if the total factor productivity (i.e., the effectiveness 
with which the factor inputs are used) were to remain at the level at- 
tained in 1981-85. 

The projections in table 1 for the period 1986-go rest on certain as- 
sumptions. The growth in man-hours was predicated on the likelihood that 
the existing participation ratio could not be substantially raised, that the 
improved maternity benefits would prove to be inadequate to persuade 
or enable most mothers of young children to stay at home, that participa- 
tion by pensioners in the public sector would rise only marginally, that 
no widespread demobilization would occur, and that no significant influx 
of Gastarbeiter would be permitted. Ryzhkov indicated that the nonpro- 
_ ductive sector would be the sole beneficiary of the entire modest increment 
to the labor force during this period. 

In the table, the projection of the growth of capital stock is based on 
the above-plan increase in new investment in 1981-85 and on the higher 
tates of investment planned for 1986-90. It assumes retirements at an 
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Table 1 Growth of Soviet Factor Productivity and cnp 
(Average Annual Percentage Change) 


1986-go 
1966-70 1971-75 1976-80 1981-85 (projected) 
Combined inputs® 4.1 4.2 3-5 2.9 2.5 
Man-hours 2.0 ey es 0.7 0.5 
Capital 7.4 8.0 6.9 6.2 5-5 
Land —0.3 0.8 —0.1 —0.1 neg. 
Total factor productivity Lt —0.5 —0.9 —Oi§ (—o.5) 
Gross national product» 5:3 3:7 2.6 2.4 (2.0) 


@ Inputs of man-hours, capital, and land are combined using weights of 55.8 percent, 
41.2 percent, and 3.0 percent respectively in a Cobb-Douglas linear homogeneous pro- 
duction function. 


> Based on indexes of GNP (1970 rubles), by sector of origin, at factor cost. 


Sources: Drawn or derived from: cts, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1985, p. 68; 
cia and pia, “The Soviet Economy Under a New Leader,” mimeographed report, Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C., March 19, 1986; Soviet 
Economy, October-December 1985, p. 290; Pravda, March 4, 1986, and June 10, 1986; 
Planovoe khoziaistvo, no. 5, 1986, p. 77. 


annual rate of 2.4 percent through 1990,° as well as a modest improvement 
in the ratio of uncompleted construction to annual investment. The table 
further assumes that the area of farm land will not significantly change in 
the period of 1986-90 and that additional areas of reclaimed land will be 
wholly offset by losses of arable land to construction, communications, 
hydroelectric schemes, and erosion. 

The above assumptions anticipate the growth of the Soviet cnp at 
about 2 percent a year unless factor productivity could be improved. Gor- 
bachev’s implied goal of an average annual growth of over 4 percent in 
national income presupposed a jump in total factor productivity from 
—o.5 percent a year in 1981-85 to +1.5 percent in 1986-90, that is, higher 
than had been attained in previous decades. A whole range of factors, old 
and new, suggested that such a quantum leap in factor productivity (and, 
hence, the Gorbachev “acceleration” program) was unrealizable. 

Constraints on Growth, Old and New Two major considerations 
impinged increasingly on Soviet economic growth since the war. Having, 
understandably, exploited the nearest, easiest, and cheapest deposits first, 
Soviet geologists, riggers, and miners had to go ever farther afield to 
tap less accessible and much more expensive deposits of raw materials. 
Infrastructural and transportation costs rose accordingly. The peaking 
of oil production in the early. 1980s was only one manifestation of this 
phenomenon. 
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Second, with every year, the complexity of the command economy 
had been growing almost exponentially. An estimated 20 million different 
types of items were being produced each year. Even with the USSR Gos- 
plan’s most up-to-date computers, it was simply impossible for central 
planners to control such a volume, to fix prices, or to ration producer goods 
by administrative means, but the Moscow authorities kept trying. Among 
other factors that contributed to the slowdown since the mid-1970s—as 
conceded by the Gorbachev administration—were the growth of repressed 
inflation and the artificially low rates of amortization leading to a high 
proportion of obsolete and obsolescent plants and equipment. 

In addition to these traditional growth impediments, the Gorbachev 
administration was faced with two new, important factors that the do- 
mestic media virtually ignored, namely, the changing terms of Soviet trade 
with the West and the USSR’s growing defense burden. After the foreign 
trade bonanza of the 1970s, when the Soviet Union benefited greatly from 
windfall gains in the world prices of oil, gas, gold, and other commodities, 
its terms of trade with the West apparently stabilized in the early 1980s; 
they were, however, expected to worsen sharply during the latter half of 
the decade. While the world prices of manufactured goods rose inexorably, 
the fall in the world price of oil and the decline of the U.S. dollar, to- 
gether with the consequent impact on prices of gas and arms sales threat- 
ened to reduce Moscow’s hard-currency import earnings in 1986 by be- 
tween one-third and one-half. Moscow’s apparent response was to seek 
closer integration of the Comecon, but this in turn threatened to lock the 
USSR into technological obsolescence. 

As for the defense burden, after shifting their basis of calculation 
from a 1970 to a 1982 price base, the Central Intelligence Agency (cra) 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency (pr) agreed that the share of Soviet" 
cnp allocated to defense increased from an estimated 12-14 percent in 
the early 1970s to approximately 15-17 percent in the early 1980s. Most 
Western economists assumed that thereafter defense expenditure con- 
tinud to grow faster than the cnp and continued international tension 
tended to foster the trend for the foreseeable future. This appeared to 
receive confirmation from a juxtaposition of the planned growths of na- 
tional income and consumption in the final version of the Twelfth Five- 
Year Plan. 

Economic Reform? All of the old and new constraints were con- 
ducive to a further slowing down of Soviet cnp growth in 1986-90. The 
only possible countervailing force was a radical improvement in the plan- 
ning and management of the economy. Although Gorbachev and his 
associates and subordinates repeatedly demonstrated that they were aware 
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of the objective and subjective constraints on growth, they failed to 
outline any clear-cut prescription for overcoming these obstacles. Gor- 
bachev showed himself to be “a rationalizing centralist,” rather than “a 
marketeer.””? 

Through a variety of channels, the Soviet leadership let it be known 
that a comprehensive, deliberate, and thorough program of projected 
changes in planning and management was being drawn up by a commis- 
sion said to be headed by Ryzhkov, Talyzin, Aganbegian, and Gvishiani. 
The commission was to have its proposals ready by the end of 1987,8 thus 
postponing their putative impact until the 1990s at the earliest. 

The Apportionment of Possible Shortfalls Gorbachev’s first medium- 
term plan envisaged an average annual growth of utilized national income 
of about 4.1 percent. In view of the anticipated windfall losses from foreign 
trade and the declared emphasis on the nonproductive sector, the increase 
in produced national income was presumably scheduled to be even higher 
than that 4.1 percent. However, for the reasons given above, the growth 
of the cnp was likely to be 2 percent a year, and that of the net material 
product 2 to 3 percent a year. If so, which of the principal claimants— 
investment, defense, or consumption—would bear the brunt of any short- 
fall? 

The Eleventh Five-Year Plan for the period 1981-85 had been predi- 
cated on an unprecedentedly low rate of growth of new investment (10.4 
percent over five years), with the concomitant hope that capital produc- 
tivity would be drastically raised. Even before the plan was finally ratified, 
it became clear that the investment lobby had prevailed in stepping up 
capital investment allocations. That same lobby remained ascendant under 
Gorbachev, as witnessed by the very high rate of growth of new invest- 
ment planned for 1986 (8.2 percent in state investment). It appeared 
that the investment goals of the Twelfth Five-Year Plan would be over- 
fulfilled rather than underfulfilled. 

Most Western analysts judged the Soviet defense sector reasonably 
content with the average annual increase of 3 percent in defense expendi- 
ture in real terms since the early 1970s, but they also anticipated that the 
military might press for more before the end of the 1980s. As the joint 
cra-DIA study of March 1986 put it: “The political risks for Gorbachev are 
likely to mount as the demand for new investment for defense plant and 
production equipment rises in the late 1980s and early 1990s, when the 
Soviets will have to begin tooling up for the next generation of weapons.”® 
Thus the rate of growth of the Soviet defense burden was unlikely to 
diminish. 

The likely exclusion of investment and defense to compensate for any 
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shortfall left residual—the customary consumption. Despite Ryzhkov’s 
unprecedented expressed avowal not to sacrifice social expenditure, several 
published provisions of the Twelfth Five-Year Plan provided grounds for 
skepticism. The plan called for consumption to grow at a slower rate 
than national income and investment. It envisaged an increase in the share 
of accumulation in the national income from 26 percent in 1985 to 27.6 
percent in 1990. And even the relatively modest projected rise in consump- 
tion depended on a very ambitious 14.4 percent growth in agricultural 
production, embracing such unrealistic goals as a grain harvest of 250 
million tons and a per capita meat consumption of 70 kilograms a year, 
both by the year 1990. 

Significantly, the law on the Twelfth Five-Year Plan contained no 
unambiguous commitment to stable retail prices. It stated instead: 


A policy of retail prices should be pursued consistently in accordance 
with the tasks of raising the population’s real incomes. There should 
be both economically and socially well-founded pricing relationships 
between various groups of goods. Prices of individual items should be 
brought down as the efficiency of their production increases, their pro- 
duction costs are cut, and the requisite commodity and financial re- 
sources accumulate.!° 


Successive Soviet leaderships have been expressing but rarely implementing 
reductions of retail prices as production costs declined. The second sen- 
tence of the above passage might well be interpreted to mean an intention 
to reduce or remove the enormous subsidy on meat and animal products 
(the total food subsidy bill in 1984 amounted to 54.7 billion rubles). 

Since the mid-1970s, covert increases in retail prices had increasingly 
eroded the proclaimed improvements in the real incomes of the Soviet 
population. If, as there was reason to suspect, the growth targets of the 
Twelfth Five-Year Plan were not to be met, the burden of the under- 
fulfillment might well be put in large part on the consumer by means of 
hidden inflation. Nominal increases in wages, salaries, and transfer pay- 
ments could be wholly or partially offset by stiff, albeit unacknowledged, 
increases in the retail prices for “new, improved” consumer durables and 
more fashionable soft goods, by the further extension of “extenders” in 
foodstuffs, and by inordinate increases in the prices of processed foodstuffs 
(foodstuffs still accounted for an astonishing 51 percent of retail trade 
turnover in 1985). Overt and covert inflation were bound to exercise a 
decisive impact on incentives, productivity, and, hence, Gorbachev’s entire 
blueprint for economic “acceleration.” 
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Some Unanswered Questions 
Philip Hanson 


Speaking at the Eleventh Congress of the Socialist Unity Party (sep) in 
East Berlin on April 18, 1986, Gorbachev spoke of the USSR’s plans for 
economic reorganization in the following terms: “We have been looking 
for effective forms and methods of economic management for several years 
and have staged experiments in individual regions and industries. Now 
all this has formed an integral concept.”? 

That organizational change was under way was clear. That it was 
being pushed through more actively than in the ten years before Gor- 
bachev came to power was also clear. What was in doubt was the basic 
character and the coherence of the organizational changes that were being 
introduced. The following questions remained unanswered. 

1. Was the reorganization intended in the long run to be a rationaliza- 
tion of a still centralized system of economic administration or to be a 
decentralizing, market reform? The measures so far taken were of the 
former kind. Gorbachev continued, however, to use rhetoric that sounded, 
at least to Western ears, to spell something more radical. In his speech 
at Toliatti, he said: “That is where the greatest mistake lies—in the fact 
that we have tried until very recently to run everything from Moscow.” 
The balance of the evidence nonetheless favored the view that Gorbachev 
was a “rationalizing” centralist rather than a “marketeer.” 

Neither Gorbachev nor any other member of the leadership spelled 
out unambiguously and in public just what sort of economic model was 
being aimed at. No doubt the ambiguity in public utterances had its 
political advantages. For a start, it provided the very small amount of 
encouragement needed by Western liberal opinion to hope that the new 
leader might yet prove to be “a real reformer.” On the other hand, this 
ambiguity in the statements of the leadership meant that there was no 
clear guidance from above for the Soviet internal debate—except perhaps 
in the small circle of those privy to the real hopes and fears of the leaders. 

2. Was there in fact a single, coherent schema of organizational 
change for the whole economy? There had been hints for some time of 
an eclectic mixture of different “economic mechanisms” for different sec- 
tors. Hungarian-style arrangements might be encouraged in the agricul- 
tural, light-industry, and services sectors, while the model for the rest of 
the economy would continue to be centralized. If the approach was in- 
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deed as eclectic as this, whether it would be tenable in the long run was 
questionable. 

3. Were the internal inconsistencies of the reform of 1965 appearing 
again in the pronouncements and decrees of 1985? The increased auton- 
omy in decision-making granted, in principle, to enterprises in 1965 was 
never matched by a clear shift from centralized supply allocation to a 
wholesale market. Thus, enterprises were allowed to retain part of their 
profits for investment (to be carried out at their own discretion) but the 
materials and equipment on which they might have spent the money were 
all still centrally allocated; the enterprises could not claim through the 
supply system items they needed for their decentralized investment. The 
decree of July 1985 seemed to repeat this extension of enterprise autonomy 
unsupported by a liberalization of the supply system.3 Gorbachev an- 
nounced the extension of the “self-financing” experiment at the vaz works 
in Toliatti and the Frunze works in Sumi.* It was to be extended to the 
enterprises of the Ministry of Chemical and Petroleum Machine-Building 
and a small number of other undertakings. At the Frunze works, however, 
there were already problems identical to those encountered after the Kosy- 
gin reforms: the superior ministry continued to set far more detailed 
targets than it was supposed to do, and the materials and equipment on 
which retained profits might be spent were not available.® 

4. Could all the talk of radical change be taken seriously so long as 
planning continues to be taut? It is generally accepted that any substantial 
extension of decision-making authority to lower levels in a Soviet-type 
economy needs to be accompanied by slack planning, allowing enterprises 
scope for taking initiatives of their own without automatically jeopardizing 
the fulfillment of targets set from above. Gorbachev made much of the 
extra scope to be given to state and collective farms to produce and sell 
part of their output at their own discretion through various possible chan- 
nels and at prices that would at least partly be negotiable.® This implied 
that the percentage of output preempted by state procurements would on 
average be reduced. In the first quarter of 1986, however, the proportion 
of state and collective farm output of meat and milk taken in state pro- 
curements actually increased slightly.’ In more general terms, the plan 
for 1986-90 was ambitious, and its demanding aggregate targets must, 
broadly speaking, be disaggregated into demanding targets for the great 
majority of enterprises. 

5. What were the policymakers’ intentions with regard to price re- 
form? Even a moderate, streamlining kind of reorganization could benefit 
from a systematic reform of price-setting. A market reform would, of 
course, require major price revisions and at least a partial removal of cen- 
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tral price controls. Market reformers from way back in the 1960s were 
once again rehearsing in the Soviet press their critiques of the price system. 
They were writing, however, as though the weight of official opinion was 
still against them.® 

6. What, finally, was to be the role of private enterprise? The Polit- 
buro called for new legislation to regulate more precisely “the individual 
labor activity envisaged in the Constitution in the field of craft workshops, 
agriculture, everyday services, and other spheres, based exclusively on the 
personal labor of citizens.”® The general idea seemed to be to encourage 
small-scale private economic activity in some sectors. At the same time, 
however—and indeed in the same report of the same Politburo meeting— 
there were calls for the extension of “the struggle against nonlabor in- 
come.” Reform economists again drew attention to the ways in which a 
shortage economy generates income inequalities and inequities, not just 
through black market operations but through distortions in earnings in 
the state sector resulting from excess demand for labor.1® The fact that 
legalization of certain kinds of small-scale private enterprise would need 
to separate legitimate private activity from the pilfering of state property 
was not in doubt, but how would this be done in an economy in which 
virtually all producer goods were subject to centralized supply allocation? 

No matter which government draws up a program of economic 
change, it is unlikely to produce a model of internal intellectual con- 
sistency. Even the formulation of a program is a matter of politics as 
well as logical argument. When it comes to implementing reform pro- 
grams, logical consistency is likely to take a still greater battering. In the 
USSR, however, there was an additional difficulty: censorship continued 
to restrict public discussion and political leaders were not being forced 
by adversarial debate to clarify and justify their policies. If they choose 
not to make their intentions clear, public discussion (always limited in 
any case) will be conducted in something of a fog, with few if any people 
knowing just where the political limits may be drawn. This state of affairs 
had not helped Soviet economic reform programs in the past. It did not 
seem to be helping Gorbachev’s program either. 


III Moscow’s Ambivalence About Eastern Europe 
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For and Against National Interests 
Elizabeth Teague 


Two articles printed one after the other in the July 1985 issue of Kom- 
munist focused on the existence of diversity among the member-states of 
the cmea and stressed the need for respect to be paid to these states’ 
specific national interests.1 The arguments set forth in the two articles 
in the cpsu’s most authoritative journal directly countered those put for- 
ward in Pravda’s much-talked-about article of June 21, 1985, in which the 
USSR’s socialist allies were expressly warned against allowing their own 
national interests to take precedence over “the internationalist”—that is, 
Soviet-defined—interests of the socialist bloc as a whole.? Kommunist now 
made a strong case for an opposing point of view. Its entry into the debate 
suggested that opinions in the Kremlin leadership were still divided over 
the matter. 

The first of Kommunist’s two articles was written by Karoly Németh, 
deputy general secretary of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(uswP). Németh admitted frankly that Hungary was facing many serious 
economic and social problems, but he defended the Hungarian reform 
program and asserted Hungary’s determination not to retreat back along 
the path upon which it had embarked. 

Theoretical underpinning for Németh’s defense of Hungary’s policies 
was provided by the second article, by Oleg Bogomolov, the director of 
the Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System—the Mos- 
cow think tank concerned with economic developments in Eastern Europe. 
Bogomolov discussed the role played by “interests” both within domestic 


The background to this article is to be found in “Discord with Moscow,” Soviet/East 
European Survey, 1983-1984 (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1985), pp. 
248-57. 
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socialist economies and within the socialist bloc as a whole. With respect 
to the USSR’s Eastern European allies, he called for.a harmonization of 
national and international interests. The two, he said, were far from 
identical: 


Individual Socialist states occupy specific places in the world and in 
the international and Socialist division of labor, are at different stages 
of economic development, have differing economic and political struc- 
tures and traditions. As a result, the sum of their national and state 
interests cannot be completely identical. Each country has its own 
specific interests, its own overriding preoccupations. 


Here, it seems, Bogomolov contradicted Pravda, which had argued 
(on June 21) that East European states could not play a mediating role 
between East and West since “‘on key international questions the foreign 
policy of the USSR and the Marxist-Leninist nucleus of world socialism 
is identical.” Just as Németh argued that Hungary had a special and 
legitimate interest in a favorable international climate, Bogomolov held 
that the socialist states could and did have their own national interests 
that must be respected. 

A fresh contribution to the debate was made by the well-known jour- 
nalist and commentator on international affairs Nikolai Shishlin in Novoe 
vremia (New Times) of August 23, 1985. While restating a number of 
orthodox Soviet positions, Shishlin also made a number of concessions 
to the preoccupations of the East European allies. Each of the socialist 
states, he said, had been following the socialist path of development “in 
its own way.” The conditions under which they embarked upon the con- 
struction of socialism were different in every case; each had been obliged 
to take “nonstandard” decisions and make allowance for its own “national 
and historical peculiarities.” As a result, Shishlin went on, today’s socialist 
world was a “mosaic of many colors.” 

Thus far, Shishlin seemed to be backtracking from the harsh line 
adopted by Pravda’s article of June 21, 1985. His conclusions, however, 
were orthodox. Diversity among the socialist states in no way hindered, 
he said, “intense all-around cooperation” between them. “It is obvious 
that each of the Socialist countries has its own specific national interests 
and that these interests do not disappear overnight merely with the estab- 
lishment of socialism. . . . But it is equally obvious that the fundamental 
interests of the Socialist states coincide. They are identical.” The socialist 
states shared “an organic community of interests.” 

This identity of interests was a direct result, Shishlin claimed, of the 
establishment in all the socialist states of common ownership of the means 
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of production. But then he backtracked again. If so, “it is legitimate to 
ask why it is that, in actual political reality, relations between Socialist 
states are far from always harmonious and why they have at times been 
marked—yes, and are even marked today—by serious contradictions.” 

Shishlin’s answer to this intriguing question was vague. He said that 
the explanation lies in a lack of “political maturity” on the part of cer- 
tain, unidentified, parties. He defined a “mature” approach as one that 
treated “new phenomena” not in a “dogmatic or ‘religious’ way,” but in 
a “creative” manner. “And of course,” he went on, “Communists in power 
must be versed in the skill of harmonizing the national and international 
interests of'the Socialist states.” The only way to ensure such an approach 
was through “unconditional respect for each country’s sovereignty and 
scrupulous attention to each other’s interests.” This concession was im- 
mediately qualified by Shishlin’s invocation of the principle of socialist 
internationalism, which might at times require “certain sacrifices for the 
sake of the obligations of the alliance.” 

While Shishlin repudiated the harsh and dictatorial positions taken 
by Pravda, he stopped short of the almost partisan position adopted by 
Bogomolov in Kommunist. The concessions he made to East European 
sensitivities nevertheless suggested that the dispute had aroused a good 
deal of concern among the East European allies and that the individual 
parties were still not reconciled. It was also very likely that there was a 
battle for preeminence taking place between the Central Committee de- 
» partments with responsibility for international affairs: the International 
Department, headed by the eighty-year-old Boris Ponomarev; the Depart- 
ment for Liaison with Communist and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist 
Countries under the leadership of the chronically sick seventy-five-year-old 
Konstantin Rusakov; and the International Information Department under 
its controversial chief, Brezhnev appointee Leonid Zamiatin. 

The draft of the new Soviet party program published on October 26, 
1985, gave pride of place to Eastern Europe.? The cpsu, the program 
stated, attached “primary importance” to “the further development and 
strengthening of friendly relations” between the USSR and the other 
socialist nations. In practice, this meant a strengthening of economic 
integration within Comecon. The USSR, the program stated, “stands for 
further expansion of Socialist economic integration as the material founda- 
tion for the Socialist countries to draw closer together. It considers espe- 
cially important consistent pooling of efforts by the fraternal countries in 
the key areas of scientific and technical progress.” 

At the same time the new program admitted that tensions had arisen 
among members of the socialist bloc. It called for “utmost attention” to 
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the avoidance of “grounds for differences that might harm common inter- 
ests.” In an evident concession to East European leaders seeking to carve 
out some kind of autonomy in foreign relations, the new party program 
afhrmed that “all states, big and small, regardless of their capabilities, geo- 
graphic situation, and social systems, can and must participate in the 
search for solutions to acute problems, the resolution of conflicts, the 
reduction of tensions, and the curbing of the arms race.” 

In December 1985 the attention of Western observers was attracted 
by another article, in which Pravda seemed again to call for stricter disci- 
pline and conformity within the socialist camp. It included two passages 
that could be seen as reiterations of the Brezhnev Doctrine. The success 
of world socialism was said to depend on 


faithfulness . . . to Marxism-Leninism and the creative application 
of that teaching; maintenance of close links between the Party and 
the working masses; consolidation of the Party’s authority and of its 
leading role in society; strict observance of Leninist norms of Party 
and state life; development of Socialist people’s power; sober assess- 
ment of the real situation and prompt and scientifically based solu- 
tion of problems as they arise; building relations with other fraternal 
countries on the basis of Socialist internationalism. 


Support for the Brezhnev Doctrine appeared in Pravda’s closing 
words: “The unity and cohesion of the ruling Marxist-Leninist parties is 
a reliable guarantee that the intrigues of imperialist, anti-Socialist, and 
revisionist forces will never be able to undermine the revolutionary gains 
in any fraternal country or weaken the might of world socialism as a 
whole.” 

Within weeks a pair of articles appeared in Pravda.' Both were written 
by the same authors, Pravda correspondents I. Vorozheikin and V. Gerasi- 
mov, reporting from Budapest. Both puzzled Western observers. The 
first, published on December 23, 1985, was unstinting in its praise of 
Hungary’s economic achievements. The second, which appeared on Janu- 
ary 22, 1986, urged Hungarian leaders to expand their trade with the 
Soviet Union and to exercise extreme caution regarding economic links 
with Western nations. The second article was accordingly interpreted by 
many commentators as signifying Soviet criticism of Hungarian policies. 

The article of December 23 lauded the efforts of the Hungarian lead- 
ers to switch the country’s economy from “extensive” to “intensive” eco- 
nomic development, even giving approval to small-scale private enterprise 
in the service sector—a controversial ‘characteristic of the Hungarian 
system. 
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By contrast, the January 22 article seemed to many observers to imply 
both criticism of the scale of Hungary’s trade with the West and appre- 
hension lest Hungary’s relative openness to the outside world should pose 
a threat of ideological contamination. In the first place the article seemed 
to be couched in sterner language than that of December 23. Hungary’s 
“vital interests,” it stated, required it “further to deepen and enrich its 
cooperation with the Soviet Union.” What was essential, Pravda asserted, 
was “the harmonious combination of the national and the international 
interests” of the countries of the socialist community. 

Did the appearance of two seemingly contradictory articles, written 
by the same authors and printed in the same newspaper, betray the exis- 
tence of policy disagreements between the USSR and its allies or between 
conflicting factions within the Kremlin leadership? Some commentators 
pointed to the persistence of rumors that Rusakov, the head of the Central 
Committee’s department for liaison with ruling communist parties, would 
shortly take retirement. This imminent personnel change fed speculation 
that disagreements over Moscow’s Eastern Europe policy were being ex- 
acerbated by in-fighting concerning Rusakov’s succession. 

Other commentators questioned whether there was any real incon- 
sistency between Pravda’s two articles. Pointing out that the seemingly 
critical remarks made by Pravda were in fact quotations from statements 
made by Hungarian officials, these observers suggested that Pravda’s article 
of January 22 should, like that of December 23, be viewed as fundamen- 
tally supportive of Hungary’s policies. Pravda, they felt, was defending the 
Hungarian course, in order to reassure its readers that Hungary’s leaders 
were fully aware of possible pitfalls and taking adequate steps to forestall 
them. 

For two years a lively and very important debate over the develop- 
ment of relations between the countries of the socialist community had 
been unfolding. It took place not only between Soviet and East European 
leaders but also within the Soviet leadership. As far as could be seen, the 
debate remained unresolved. 
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se, 
Strains in Soviet-Bulgarian Relations 
Stephen Ashley and G. S. 


Since the early 1980s there were unmistakable signs that Bulgarian-Soviet 
relations had become more problematic than at any other time in Todor 
Zhivkov’s long tenure of power. To the surprise of observers, the two 
states, once described by Zhivkov himself as “two bodies with one blood- 
stream,” appeared to disagree over a remarkable range of economic, inter- 
nal, and foreign issues. The consolidation of Gorbachev's power in the 
Kremlin and his installing a new and younger leadership seemed to have 
provided the opportunity for reestablishing close ties. Indeed, on two occa- 
sions, Soviet spokesmen acknowledged that serious attention must be 
devoted to their country’s policy toward Bulgaria. In an interview with 
the Bulgarian weekly Pogled, Ambassador Leonid Grekov said, reputedly 
quoting Gorbachev, that “the roots of our friendship are deep and strong, 
but the tree must be watered and nurtured in order to bear fruit.”? In a 
similar vein, Vladimir Lomeiko, an official of the Soviet foreign ministry, 
told Bulgarian television that the “level of cooperation with Bulgaria has 
qualitatively higher significance . . . for the new impulses of develop- 
ment” in the Soviet Union.? 

The sudden death of Zhivkov’s daughter Lyudmila in July 1981 un- 
doubtedly allayed the worst Soviet fears about the future direction of 
Bulgarian policy. The Kremlin was known to rue her weighty influence 
in government and to balk at her mystical reworking of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, her endorsement of traditional nationalism, vigorous reassertion of 
claims on Macedonia, lavish celebration of the non-Slavic Thracian past, 
and her sponsorship of independent cultural and peace initiatives. None- 
theless, even after her death relations between the two states were ob- 
served to be cool.? Moreover, when the first signs of Bulgaria’s economic 
difficulties became apparent, there was, as Nora Beloff remarked, no reluc- 
tance in the country to blame the Soviet Union for withholding “the 
agreed quantities of liquid fuel and other raw materials.’ 

Indeed, the decline in Soviet oil production may well have contributed 
to Bulgaria’s severe energy shortage in the summer of 1985. If the Bul- 
garians voiced their dissatisfaction with their trading relations with the 
Soviet Union, the Soviets retaliated, the sharpest rebuke coming from 
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Ambassador Grekov. In his remarkable interview he focused on the low 
quality of Bulgarian exports to the Soviet Union and criticized the invest- 
ment policies and low productivity of Bulgarian industry. These shortcom- 
ings undoubtedly complicated the agreement earlier in 1985 of a long-term 
program of economic cooperation between the two countries. Begun in 
March by the respective prime ministers, Grisha Filipov and Nikolai 
Tikhonov, the negotiations were protracted by the difficulty of coordi- 
nating the forthcoming five-year plans (for 1986-90) and by differences 
concerning the course of scientific and technical cooperation. It is reveal- 
ing that the program, finally signed in June 1985 during Zhivkov’s visit 
to Moscow, mentioned specifically investment priorities and dwelt in 
detail on future policies of bilateral trade.® 

In the protracted negotiations it seemed that the Soviets laid a heavy 
emphasis on the reconstruction and modemization of Bulgarian industry 
but were not prepared to make sufficient allowance for the financial strain 
Bulgaria would suffer or the raw material and energy needs it would face.® 

Soviet annoyance seems to have been directed for some time at what 
might be termed a complacency in the Bulgarian attitude toward its close 
economic ties with the USSR. When British Foreign Minister Sir Geoffrey 
Howe visited Sofia in February 1985, Zhivkov reportedly boasted that the 
key to economic success lay in the possession of colonies. He was quoted 
as having continued: “Our first colony is the Soviet Union. It gives us 
raw materials, like your colonies gave you, and we sell it back manufac- 
tured goods and exploit it as a market for our exports.”? It is unlikely that 
his display of wit raised any chuckles in the Kremlin. 

There also appeared to be some disagreement over the level of eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation that should be sought from the Western 
powers. At a time when Grekov was affirming self-sufficiency within the 
bloc, Bulgaria was opening up more to the West, entering further joint 
manufacturing ventures and obtaining sizable loans from Western banks. 
Yet Zhivkov felt obliged to cancel a visit to West Germany in September 
1984, albeit with some reluctance and only after GDR’s Erich Honecker 
had made a similar cancellation. 

As Gorbachev proceeded to consolidate his hold on power and to 
launch his campaign of discipline and rejuvenation, there were signs that 
the Bulgarian government, eager for accommodation, was ready to reply 
with similar but less drastic declarations. The party daily Rabotnichesko 
Delo printed sharp criticisms of corruption and called for a reassertion of 
both the “April line” of 1956 (which promulgated the basic tenets of the 
post-Stalinist era) and the principles of democratic centralism.§ A number 
of articles denounced the perils of alcohol.? Stanish Bonev, who accom- 
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panied Filipov on both of his visits to Moscow, was dismissed as chairman 
of the State Planning Committee, perhaps as a token of Zhivkov’s readi- 
ness to renew his governmental team. Meanwhile, Politburo member and 
First Deputy Prime Minister Chudomir Aleksandrov was appointed to 
chair a special commission on energy problems.?° 

The opening of the Warsaw Pact summit meeting in Sofia on Octo- 
ber 22 was marked in Bulgaria by the publication of a volume of trans- 
lated speeches and interviews by Gorbachev, Po Leninski Pat (On the 
Leninist Road ).11 Sofia’s cinemas also responded to the occasion by pre- 
senting a week of Soviet films. In their commentaries on the summit meet- 
ing, Bulgarian journalists were careful to echo the nuances of the Soviet 
position and to lavish praise on the “constructive, stable, realistic, and 
peace-loving orientation” of the Warsaw Pact.!* The Soviets replied in 
kind, with Lomeiko voicing approval of the “Bulgarian initiative to create 
a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans.” The traditional unanimity over the 
most vital issues of foreign policy was thus preserved. Indeed, Bulgaria’s 
election to the Security Council of the United Nations and its expensive 
hosting of a gargantuan uNEsco conference in October 1985 reaffirmed its 
value as a loyal and important ally. 

After the summit meeting ended on October 23, Gorbachev stayed 
on for a “friendly” visit lasting one day, October 24. It started with the 
usual wreath-laying ceremonies: Gorbachev going first to Lenin’s monu- 
ment and then to Georgi Dimitrov’s mausoleum; the significance of the 
order was obviously not lost on his hosts. Gorbachev then had a private 
talk with Zhivkov, followed by a meeting with the entire scp cc Politburo. 
It was said that the two meetings had taken place “in an atmosphere of 
traditional friendship and complete unanimity of views and positions.” 

In the afternoon Zhivkov and Gorbachev went to Sofia’s metal-cutting 
machine works, which on October 23 had combined with the mechanical 
engineering enterprise in Ivanovo in the USSR.1* Both men delivered 
speeches. 

The most interesting section of Zhivkov’s speech came perhaps as an 
answer to Grekov’s criticism of the Bulgarian economy. Stating that Bul- 
garia’s “successes” were well known to his audiences and that “the short- 
comings that still exist . . . are no less well known to you,” Zhivkov 
claimed that efforts were being made to improve work efficiency. This was 
a typical Zhivkovian maneuver: to adopt the guise of a critic in order to 
divert criticism from himself. Zhivkov then turned to foreign affairs and, 
after praising “the peace-loving policy of the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact,” affirmed: “We once more stress our wish to cooperate with the capi- 
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talist states.” This forthright but ambiguous statement, so at odds with the 
tone of Gorbachev’s speech, was followed by a brief reference to Bulgaria’s 
long-standing aim of creating a nuclear-free zone in the Balkans. 

In his speech Gorbachev seemed to support and echo Grekov’s rebuke 
of the Bulgarians for their lack of a proletarian consciousness.1* He said 
that in his talks with the Bulgarian leadership “We briefed each other . . . 
in a comradely fashion, not evading a few sharp edges.” It was the first 
clear sign that there were still differences between Bulgaria and the USSR. 
Gorbachev proceeded to urge the strengthening of discipline and a funda- 
mental change in attitudes at all levels. Speaking of cooperation within the 
cMEA, he said that “more efficient, bolder, and more flexible methods . . . 
are needed,” and he demanded “excellent quality and reliability of out- 
put,” apparently of both Soviet and Bulgarian industry. Gorbachev said 
that Bulgarian-Soviet cooperation was “inconceivable without strict ob- 
servation of a good production rhythm [a steady flow of production] and 
smoothness of reciprocal deliveries.” 

There had been suggestions that Zhivkov’s position as party and state 
leader might be threatened. It was clear that his relations with Gorbachev 
were not nearly as amicable as the Bulgarian media had pretended. Diplo- 
matic sources reported that during his speech at the metal combine Gor- 
bachev never once looked at Zhivkov, nor did he praise the Bulgarian 
president for his international or domestic leadership. In fact, he did not 
once refer to him by name. Subsequently, however, Zhivkov was able to 
consolidate his hold on power and at the Thirteenth Congress of the BcP 
in April 1986, he was reelected party leader with obvious Soviet support. 
It is quite probable that the softening of Soviet attitudes came in response 
to economic concessions offered by the Bulgarian regime during the Octo- 
ber meeting. 


14 
Romania’s Slide into Economic Submission 
Vladimir Socor 


Romanian party and state leader Nicolae Ceausescu’s “friendly working 
visit” to Moscow in May 1986 took place against the background of an un- 
precedented expansion of Romanian-Soviet economic cooperation. This 
trend was illustrative of a developing Romanian-Soviet rapprochement also 
in other areas. A series of long-term economic agreements had been con- 
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cluded prior to Ceausescu’s visit; the visit itself resulted in a general agree- 
ment on economic and scientific-technological cooperation through the 
year 2000. 

Economic relations between the two countries had been stagnating for 
many years at the lowest level in the bloc, before starting on a sharply 
upward curve by late 1984 following the Ceaugescu-Chernenko summit of 
that year. Soviet and cMEa economic journals and media, corroborated by 
Western analyses, documented the expansion of economic relations. Ro- 
mania’s publications, however, maintained almost complete silence on 
these developments, probably for domestic political reasons; only a few 
foreign-language releases from Bucharest offered some specifics. The Ro- 
manian references clearly indicated that Romania was the side actively 
seeking those very forms of partnership, in the areas of energy and raw 
materials, industrial cooperation, and technology, in which it had in the 
past refrained from joining. The tenor of those statements also suggested 
that Moscow’s response had been more cautious and slower than Bucharest 
would have wished. 

Bucharest’s change of attitude, whose origins can be traced back to the 
late 1970s, had been prompted by economic rather than political reasons: 
first, the need for nearby energy and raw materials supplies for Romania’s 
vast industrial capacities; second, the need for a large, less competitive, and 
predictable export market for the country’s industries, which had proved 
unable to hold their own in competitive international markets; and third, 
external indebtedness forcing a shift away from Western technology im- 
ports toward reliance on Soviet equipment. 

Trade Expansion at Record Rate Romanian-Soviet trade grew by 
18.5 percent in 1985, three times faster than the Soviet Union’s trade with 
the cMEA countries as a whole. In the first half of 1986 Romanian-Soviet 
trade grew at an annual rate of roughly 39 percent, some six-and-a-half 
times faster than Soviet trade with the cmea countries as a whole.t Agree- 
ments for 1986-90 provided for an increase of at least 70 percent, well 
over double the projected growth of Soviet-cmea trade. 

Although dramatically faster than was the case with the other bloc 
countries, this growth proceeded from a much lower level. Moreover, Mos- 
cow’s dissatisfaction with the quality of Romanian export products, and 
the possibility of Romania’s reverting to significant Western equipment 
imports if and when the country’s financial position improved, set limits 
on the growth of Romanian-Soviet trade. A dynamic was set in motion, 
nonetheless, based on the large-scale joint undertakings under way in the 
basic economic sectors. If implemented as planned, these joint undertak- 
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ings were bound to induce continuing high growth rates in Romanian- 
Soviet trade. 

Soviet Raw Materials and Energy Deliveries Romania was the only 
cMEA State to which Moscow increased the crude oil offer in 1984-86: from 
an estimated 1.5 million tons annually up to 1983, to 5-6 million tons per 
year for the 1986-90 plan period, effective 1986.2 Through 1985 Romania 
was also importing growing quantities of Soviet natural gas and coal. Until 
1984 Soviet deliveries had stayed low in oil and gas, where Romania was 
the only major producer among the cmea six, but high in iron and coal, 
where Romania’s own resources were meager. Romania also increased its 
reliance on Soviet-supplied power-generating technology, which produced 

47 percent of Romania’s electricity output compared to 36 percent for the 
CMEA countries as a whole.’ Its imports of electricity from the Soviet Union 
were to be facilitated by the construction of a modern, 750 kilovolt trans- 
mission line due to be completed in 1986. In addition, construction work 
on a Soviet-equipped nuclear power plant of large capacity began in 1986 
in northeastern Romania.* 

Romanian Commitments to Joint Projects on Soviet Territory Ina 
reversal of earlier attitudes Romania appears to have made more extensive 
commitments than any other cMea state participating in energy and raw 
materials projects in the Soviet Union in the 1986-90 plan period. Roma- 
nia’s planned 27 percent share of investment in the new Krivoi Rog iron 
ore production complex equaled the shares of all the other non-Soviet 
CMEA participants combined. Romania also joined in the Mikhailovsk iron 
ore processing project, thus becoming the only cma state committed to 
both projects. In addition, it became involved in plans to build on Soviet 
territory a manganese mining and enrichment complex, as well as an 
alumina production complex. 

Romania was to provide inputs into natural gas field development and 
production centers in Turkmenia and Kazakhstan, besides massive con- 
tributions to the construction of the “Progress” pipeline for Siberian gas 
in the 1986-go plan period. Commensurate with these commitments, Ro- 
mania’s future gas quota, 6 billion cubic meters annually, was set higher 
than that of any other participating state, under both Soviet and Western 
projections issued as of mid-1986." 

Romania’s contributions to nuclear power plant construction in the 
Soviet Union also appeared to exceed the contributions of the other cMEA 
states. Romania’s due output share was 5 billion kilowatts of electricity 
annually from 1988 on, while the shares due all the other five cMEa states 
totaled 12 billion kilowatts. The country’s high share represents the com- 
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pensation for Romanian investment funds and commodity deliveries, forth- 
coming since 1984, offsetting a share of the capitalization costs of the 
South Ukraine nuclear power plant at Pribyzhie on the Bug River.® 

As one of the world’s largest exporters of oil equipment, and the only 
major producer of it among the cmea six, Romania committed itself to 
supplying extensive assistance to Soviet oil-field development. It began 
stepping up production and reorienting exports to meet Soviet orders for 
a wide range of oil-drilling equipment, including items specially adapted 
to the extreme drilling depths and temperatures of the Siberian oil fields. 
Under the agreements concluded in 1985, the Soviet Union was due to 
absorb the bulk of Romania’s oil equipment exports in 1986-90. 

Growing Industrial Cooperation ‘The Soviet energy and raw materials 
supplies contracted for by Romania were intended for its heavy industries, 
whose vast production capacities had been plagued by underutilization of 
plan and underemployment of labor. In negotiations with Moscow and 
other cmeEa partners, Romania insisted on the closer coordination of plans 
with a view to increasing production cooperation and specialization, and 
on joint measures to secure a greater utilization of Romania’s industrial 
capacities. 

The trend involved, selectively, those branches of heavy industry in 
which Romania ranked among the world’s top ten producers or exporters 
in quantitative terms: steel, industrial machinery, rolling stock, and un- 
sophisticated armaments. By 1985 the Soviet Union imported at least half 
of Romania’s steel pipe exports and absorbed a large share of Romania’s 
steel output in the form of industrial machinery, heavy transportation 
equipment, and armaments. Machinery accounted for about 4o percent of 
the trade turnover between the two countries.?° In rolling stock, the Soviet 
Union accounted for over one-half of Romania’s exports. The Soviet share 
was even higher for freight cars, as an exporter of which Romania claimed 
to rank first in the world.1 Romania emerged as a large-scale producer of 
Soviet types of unsophisticated armaments, principally for export to the 
Soviet Union and, partly through it, to Soviet client states in the Third 
World. In 1981-83, the last years for which data were available, Romania 
averaged an estimated $600 million to $700 million worth of armament 
exports annually.1? 

The expansion of economic relations brought with it a sharp increase 
in the numbers of Soviet civilian personnel in Romania. By the second 
half of 1984, Soviet publications began reporting extensively about Soviet 
engineers and technicians in all parts of Romania who were installing So- 
viet equipment, training Romanian personnel, or checking on product 
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quality and about Soviet journalists and party functionaries touring Ro- 
manian factories. 

Among the “hard goods” that were being delivered by Romania to 
help offset imports from the Soviet Union, foodstuffs and other consumer 
goods became conspicuous, despite the severe deprivation experienced by 
Romania’s population. 

The Romanian authorities were trying to make the population and 
Western journalists believe that Western debt repayment schedules since 
1984 had forced Romania to maximize food exports to the West and were 
consequently responsible for the population’s plight. In reality, however, 
Romania’s agricultural exports to the West, the bulk of which went to the 
EEC area, fell to an insignificant level. In 1985 the EEC countries together 
imported only $43 million worth of Romanian agricultural products, prac- 
tically the same as in 1984. This put Romania in the last place among the 
six European CMEA countries as a per capita exporter of agricultural prod- 
ucts to the EEc. Romania’s agricultural exports to the Middle East also 
dropped sharply.!* 

By contrast, Romanian food exports to the Soviet Union grew from a 
value of 158 million rubles in 1983 to 349 million rubles in 1985. 'The share 
of foodstuffs in Romanian exports to the USSR went up from 9.5 percent 
in 1983 to 15.3 percent in 1985.14 

Soviet statistics listed Romanian meat deliveries to the Soviet Union 
as rising from 63,000 tons in 1983 to 101,000 tons in 1984 and 208,000 tons ( 
in 1985, more than tripling in two years and more than doubling in 1985 
alone. These deliveries comprised frozen meat, frozen poultry, and canned 
meat. The ruble value of the Romanian-supplied meat as assessed by Mos- 
cow grew two-and-a-half times, from 72 million rubles in 1983 to 182 mil- 
lion rubles in 1985, failing to keep pace with the growth in volume. This 
discrepancy revealed that the average prices received by Romania for its 
meat went down during this period. The decline in prices may have been 
due to Soviet acceptance of lesser quality items as the Romanian deliveries 
Tose in quantity. In 1985 meat accounted for 52 percent of the value of 
Romanian food exports to the Soviet Union. The meat delivered by Roma- 
nia amounted to 24 percent of the Soviet Union’s total meat imports in 
1985. Romania became by far the largest cma supplier of meat to the 
Soviet Union. 

Romanian deliveries of fresh and processed vegetables to the Soviet 
Union doubled from 41,000 tons in 1983 to $2,000 tons in 198s, at ruble 
prices that remained constant. These amounts consisted of fresh and canned 
vegetables and vegetable products. Indicating at least a partial reorientation 
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of exports toward the Soviet Union away from the West, a feature article in 
Pravda in 1985 wrote in glowing terms about Romania’s prime tomato- 
producing area, the Banat, describing exports on a massive scale to the 
Soviet Union and other cmea states—the area had hitherto been geared 
toward exports to Western Europe.’> According to Soviet data for 198s, 
Romania became the Soviet Union’s third largest supplier of vegetable and 
fruit products. 

Data supplied by the Romanian authorities to Western financial in- 
stitutions showed Romanian food exports to socialist countries as rising 
from 388 million rubles in 1984 to 505 million rubles in 1985. If so, the 
Soviet share in them would have grown from 47 percent to 69 percent 
between 1984 and 1985.16 

Romania’s emergence as a major food exporter to the Soviet Union was 
due mainly to the need to offset the growing deliveries of energy and raw 
materials. Romania responded to Soviet insistence that those deliveries be 
partly compensated for by the cmea partners through exports of foodstuffs. 
Some Romanian food exports to the Soviet Union also probably counted 
as part of Romania’s inputs into joint energy and raw material projects on 
Soviet territory. For example, Romania was supplying meat and vegetables 
for the international work force at the Krivoi Rog iron mining and process- 
ing complex in which Romania has a large stake.1* 

Romania’s food exports to the Soviet Union were still below those of 
Hungary and Bulgaria, traditionally the largest food producers and ex- 
porters in the cmga. Nevertheless, the economic and social costs of larger 
food deliveries to the Soviet Union were considerably higher for Romania, 
because of the disastrous condition of the country’s domestic food supply 
and an inefficient agricultural program in comparison with its neighbors. 
Moreover, the dominance of meat in the product mix of Romania’s food 
deliveries to the Soviet Union meant that there was even less meat avail- 
able for the Romanian population. 

Assessment The expansion of Romanian-Soviet economic coopera- 
tion was being spearheaded by Romanian exports to the Soviet Union, 
which were rising much faster than Romania’s imports from the USSR 
and allowed the latter to run up a commercial debt vis-a-vis Romania. This 
imbalance was caused by Romanian inputs beginning to flow into the joint 
projects on Soviet territory. The value of these inputs counted against 
future raw materials and energy supplies. The situation was exemplary of 
the terms imposed by the Soviet Union on its cmea partners: their inputs 
into the capitalization of joint projects years in advance of the receipt of 
compensation amounted to long-term credits to the Soviet Union. 

The cmea joint investment projects in the Soviet Union amounted 
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also to contributions to Moscow’s raw materials and energy development 
program. These projects were based neither on joint ownership nor on 
benefit-sharing. The Soviet Union remained the sole owner and discre- 
tionary administrator of these enterprises, notwithstanding the massive in- 
vestment of resources by the cmea partner states. Although the Soviet 
Union obligated itself to deliver output quotas for a certain period after 
completion of the projects, it retained no delivery obligations after the 
expiration of the initial contractual period, and could use in perpetuity for 
its own domestic needs the capital assets created by its partners’ invest- 
ments on its territory. Moreover, the Soviet side would then be able to 
determine in accordance with its own interests the amounts of products to 
be delivered to its partners, the delivery schedules, the pricing arrange- 
ments, and the nature and amounts of additional—including “hard”—goods 
to be supplied by the partners in further compensation for deliveries from 
projects that they themselves helped to build. 

The Soviet-Romanian industrial cooperation programs involved, with 
few exceptions, relatively low-level technologies and unsophisticated prod- 
ucts and were therefore unlikely to enhance significantly the productivity 
and international competitiveness of Romania’s industries. The programs 
were bound, however, to keep these industries producing and exporting, 
to the Soviet Union in the first place, goods of interest to Moscow and 
to the bloc economy in general. Characteristically, by assigning to an allied 
state production of needed items that are resource-intensive but techno- 
logically unsophisticated, the Soviet Union was in effect transferring pro- 
duction costs, adding to its industrial production complex, and releasing 
Soviet plant capacities to concentrate on more advanced items. 


25 
cMEA Between Coercion and Interdependence 
Vladimir Sobell 


The extraordinary Forty-first Session of the cmEa Council held in Moscow 
on December 17 and 18, 1985, sanctioned the “Comprehensive Program 
for Scientific and Technical Progress” up to the year 2000. It was one of 
the more memorable events in cmea’s history. This was mainly because 
the meeting marked the juncture at which the highest reaches of this un- 
wieldy organization began to be animated by the dynamism of the new 
Soviet leader, Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Gorbachev's Inheritance Previously, the economies of the CMEA 
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members had been subjected to growing pressures arising from the neces- 
sity of implementing so-called “production intensification” and the restruc- 
turing and modernization of the economy. At issue was the question of 
how the orthodox Soviet-style system, founded on unconstrained supplies 
of material and labor, could be made to operate in an environment of 
increasingly pronounced constraints on the supply of these resources. The 
resulting pressures and the responses to them spelled the danger of dis- 
location because adaptation to the new conditions necessitated using vari- 
ous tools (price reforms, technological modernization, the importation of 
Western technology, and market-oriented reforms) that modified the 
fundamental principles of communism. 

Gorbachev thus faced the problem of securing bloc cohesion and 
viability under conditions much more complex than those faced by his 
predecessors. The maintenance of bloc cohesion during the “extensive” 
phase of communist construction had been handled by the cmea with 
relative ease. All that was required was more materials and fuels. These 
could be secured from the USSR without much difficulty although Mos- 
cow increasingly demanded East European investment participation. The 
process was not especially problematic because only a “quantitative” re- 
sponse—more resources—was called for. This suited the system very well.+ 
It was, moreover, advantageous from the Kremlin’s point of view: the 
deposits of most raw materials and fuels were located in the USSR and 
the “extensive” integration of the cmea thus strengthened the centripetal 
forces within the bloc. The Kremlin was therefore able to use its very 
potent energy supply weapon. 

The entry into the “intensive” development stage was a different 
matter. First, it demanded the use of much more complicated “revisionist” 
tools; second, intensification tended to release powerful centrifugal forces. 
Unlike in the case of energy and raw materials, the USSR was not a 
repository of the technology needed for a determined pursuit of intensifi- 
cation; such technology was located in the West. The Kremlin, therefore, 
faced a dilemma: it could no longer postpone intensification if East Euro- 
pean communism were to survive, but at the same time it could not allow 
this process to get out of hand. 

The comprehensive program of scientific and technical cooperation 
was designed to preempt centrifugal tendencies through the creation of 
an intrabloc technological center of gravity that would partially offset the 
attraction of the West. Ultimately, however, the drive for technological 
advance was to reduce the cmea’s exposure to technological “blackmail” 
by making intensification less dependent on imports of Western tech- 
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nology. This was particularly important in view of the prospect of the 
Kremlin’s long-term competition with the American spi program. 

Gorbachev's “Integration Charter’ ‘The need to increase scientific 
cooperation was recognized in the 1970s and certain advances were made. 
The impetus, however, faded in the wake of the stagnation that set in 
during the late 1970s and early 1980s and of the disruption caused by the 
Polish events. The much heralded cmea summit meeting, which the or- 
ganization finally held in June 1984, failed to revitalize it.2 Nevertheless, 
the summit meeting committed the member governments to prepare the 
draft of the document scheduled to be approved by the Fortieth Session 
of the cmea Council, held in Warsaw in June 1985. The draft, however, 
was not prepared in time. 

After Gorbachev’s consolidation of power the draft’s preparation was 
speeded up. At the 117th Session of the cmea Executive Council, held in 
Moscow in November 1985, it was announced that the program would be 
finally sanctioned by an extraordinary session before the end of the year. 
The urgency was attributable not merely to Gorbachev’s impatience but 
also to the fact that the program had to be incorporated in the next five- 
year plans of the cmEa member countries. 

The session was attended by relatively strong delegations consisting 
of prime ministers, their deputies, and high-ranking party officials in charge 
of economic affairs. In his speech Gorbachev said that the cpsu regarded 
the implementation of the program as a “political task of paramount im- 
portance” in order for the bloc to secure “technological independence from 
and invulnerability to pressure and blackmail on the part of imperialism.” 

The program envisaged productivity to double by the year 2000 and 
to reduce “significantly” the consumption of energy and raw matemials 
per unit of output. It consisted of five key areas: electronics, automation 
systems, nuclear energy, the development of new materials and technology, 
and biotechnology. The cmza was to speed up the production of computers 
and was to develop a new generation of “super-computers.” By 1990 the 
CMEA as a whole was to have “hundreds” of programmable machine-tools 
systems and about 200,000 robots; a new international organization, Inter- 
robot, was set up for the purpose. There was also to be a shift to the more 
efficient type of fast-breeder nuclear reactors. According to Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, the program contained ninety-two “major issues” to be 
resolved, half of them within the next three years. (The number of the 
programs was subsequently increased to ninety-three.) The session also 
concluded a general agreement on cooperation in automation and another 
on cooperation in the development of optical fibers. According to the 
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communiqué, the member countries agreed to ensure the necessary legal 
conditions for the creation of direct links between enterprises and re- 
search institutes from different countries—a prerequisite for advance in 
cooperation. 

The program should be seen as a multilateral umbrella committing 
the signatory governments to the basic targets, with the details settled or 
to be settled by bilateral agreements in accordance with each country’s 
interests. Acquisitions of Western technology by Eastern Europe were to 
continue as before, if not at a faster rate. Thus the program was to give 
the Kremlin the best of both worlds: the benefits of Western technology 
and the central monitoring and control of its acquisition. 

Organizational Changes Soon after the cmea adopted its program 
of scientific and technical cooperation, there were hints of new organiza- 
tional measures in its member countries. Interviews with the cmea Secre- 
tary General Viacheslav Sychev and other high-ranking officials* suggested 
that each of the ninety-three research projects would be supervised by a 
head organization (golovnaia, may also be translated into English as “key” 
or “flagship” organization), which would be responsible for the technical 
level and quality of the products and for compliance with research and 
production schedules, as well as costs and sales. All this would be accom- 
plished by a system of contractual agreements. The key organizations— 
supposedly leading performers in a given field—would assign contracts to 
other organizations from cMEA countries and foster direct and permanent 
intercountry links in research and production.* 

The ninety-three programs were to be supervised by Soviet organiza- 
tions, including eleven newly formed intersectoral research organizations 
such as Svetovod, Membrany, and Rotor. Moreover, these organizations 
were apparently to be equipped with extensive executive powers. According 
to Sychev, they would keep a close watch on any given project from start 
to finish: from research and design to production, marketing, and servicing 
of the products. 

Officials hailed these arrangements as a new departure; according to 
Vladimir Leontevy, “there has been no similar instrument of organization 
in the history of collaboration among the fraternal countries.” Actually this 
was not quite the case; during the now criticized Brezhnev era a similar 
system of “coordinating centers” (some of which were located in the 
smaller member countries) had been tested. As Sychev said, however, 
previous forms of cooperation proved inadequate. 

According to Leontev, the Soviet central authorities (the Committee 
for Science and Technology, the Gosplan, and the ministries of Foreign 
Trade, Finance, and Justice) were adding the final touches to guidelines 
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for the pilot organizations. He described their assigned rights as “very 
broad,” indicating a good measure of independence from the Soviet central 
authorities. Similar guidelines were said to have been drawn up by the 
other cmea countries for their participants. By devolving the decision- 
making powers to these research institutes and production enterprises, the 
apparent intention was to make them truly supranational, freeing them 
from the whims of domestic central planners. The research and develop- 
ment organizations would thus enjoy a fair amount of autonomy in their 
work and in the development of direct links within the cMEA. 

This otherwise commendable move was handicapped by the Soviet 
desire for domination. Since the Soviets would unilaterally determine in 
what direction research and development should go, the supranational 
work would reflect cmxa-wide interests only as these were interpreted by 
the Kremlin. 


16 
Disagreements on the Defense Burden 
Ronald D. Asmus 


A meeting of the Committee of the Defense Ministers of the Warsaw Pact 
took place in East Berlin from December 2 to 5, 1985. The communiqué 
issued by Tass after the meeting struck Western observers as lukewarm and 
lacking in the traditional utterances on the imperialist threat, bloc co- 
hesion and unity, brotherhood in arms, and vigilance. Instead, rass merely 
noted that the participants had examined a number of practical matters 
related to the activities of the pact forces and had adopted relevant deci- 
sions; it concluded that “the meeting took place in a businesslike spirit and 
an atmosphere of friendship and mutual understanding.”? 

Equally tantalizing was East German press coverage of the meeting 
itself. An initial apn report about a meeting between the Warsaw Pact 
defense ministers and East German party and state head Erich Honecker 
quoted Soviet Defense Minister Sergei Sokolov as emphasizing the great 
responsibility of pact forces in the “continuing tense international situa- 
tion” and the necessity to prevent a change in the military-strategic balance 
between East and West; it also gave Honecker’s own view that the meeting 
would contribute to securing the unity and cohesion of the socialist com- 
munity. Five hours later, however, ADN issued a supplementary report. This 
appeared to be a pointed reminder that the GDR was doing its fair share 
within the alliance. According to apn, Honecker had said that the GDR 
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“always devotes appropriate attention to national defense, honorably fulfills 
all allotted alliance obligations, and, alongside the fraternal countries, con- 
tributes to the reliable defense of peace and socialism.” 

Without reading too much into such nuances or the apparent lack of 
the fraternal enthusiasm usually displayed at such gatherings, one should 
nonetheless note several indications that the GDR was unenthusiastic 
about the burden of military obligations and attempted to defend its own 
track record in this sphere. This was reminiscent of the manner in which 
the East German media handled the Soviet Union’s “countermeasures” 
to the deployment of Nato missiles in Europe in 1983. While emphasizing 
the necessity of such a move, the East German press also published criti- 
cism from church groups; even Honecker said the move had not evoked 
any enthusiasm. The reasons for this lack of enthusiasm were not only 
political but also economic. Subsequent reports indicated that the GDR 
and other East European allies had to finance the countermeasures.* 

Another suggestion that the GDR was trying to defend its past defense 
efforts came in May 1985 when Soviet Politburo member Viktor Grishin 
visited East Berlin. This took place only two weeks after Honecker had 
met Gorbachev in Moscow and produced a communiqué containing the 
following sentence: “In the future, too, the GDR will do justice to its 
responsibility in the defense alliance of the Warsaw Treaty as a corner- 
stone of peace and socialism in Europe.”* What, one might ask, did the 
communiqué mean by “in the future, too?” A plausible answer was given 
one month earlier, at the meeting in Warsaw to renew the Warsaw Pact 
treaty, when Soviet Defense Minister Sokolov was reported to have told 
Moscow’s East European allies that they “must participate” in a Soviet 
equivalent to the American spr program, something that the GDR had 
reportedly already been doing for several years.® 

Speaking on Radio Budapest the day the pact was renewed (April 26, 
1985), a Hungarian commentator also hinted at differences over burden- 
sharing within the Warsaw Pact. He argued against growth in defense 
expenditures and urged instead that more “rational” ways be found to 
modernize defense capabilities. Three weeks later, two Hungarian military 
leaders promised that Budapest would meet its obligations within the alli- 
ance, but only “in proportion to the capabilities of our national economy 
and our realistic possibilities.” They added that “the principle of a pro- 
portionate distribution of the burden” had been explicitly agreed upon 
during negotiation of the pact’s renewal.® 

To even raise the question of a possible internal pact debate over the 
burdens of defense spending was in itself’suggestive and would have been 
almost inconceivable before. Strategic, defense, and military policy had 
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long been areas in which Moscow’s East European allies had achieved 
little if any input into decision-making. There had also been a continuing 
debate between Moscow and its allies over the outlines of bloc security 
policy, national as opposed to international interests, the role of “small- 
and medium-sized” countries, and policy toward Western Europe—all criti- 
cal areas traditionally viewed as ones in which East European regimes had 
nothing to say.’ Moreover, there were clearly debates under way in the 
Soviet military establishment over military doctrine, the best-known case 
involving Marshal Sergei Ogarkov.2 While East European countries ob- 
viously had little if any impact on such debates, their outcome undoubt- 
edly had important implications for Eastern Europe. For years there had 
been reports that Moscow’s allies had been forced to increase their own 
defense spending, ostensibly in response to the American military buildup 
initiated under the Reagan administration. 

While official figures on East European defense spending certainly 
did not reflect actual expenditure, they served as a useful barometer of 
overall trends and acted as a message from East European leaderships to 
their own societies. In this context, one should note that the official figures 
in several East European countries, such as the GDR, had been increased 
over several years. Faced with their own economic problems as well as 
popular expectations at home, these regimes could hardlly be overenthusi- 
astic about increased Soviet demands for resources to be channeled into 
defense spending. The fact that even hints of different positions within 
the bloc found their way into official pact statements suggests that the 
debate may well have been tense. 
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17 
The Troubled Soviet Forces in the GDR 


Bertram D. Braun 


On July 13, 1985, the East German news agency ADN announced that Army 
General Mikhail Zaitsev, commander of the Group of Soviet Forces in 
Germany (csrc), and Colonel General Aleksei Lizichev, chief of political 
administration for the csrc, had been assigned to new positions.1 A week 
later it was announced that Army General Petr Lushev, age sixty-one and 
commander of the Moscow military district since 1980, had been named 
as the new commander. 

General Lushev was the thirteenth commander of the csrc, which, 
with an estimated 380,000 troops, was by far the largest group of Soviet 
forces outside the Soviet Union. (In comparison, there were about 80,000 
Soviet troops in Hungary, 65,000 in Czechoslovakia, and 40,000 in Poland.) 
The csre was headquartered in Wiinsdorf, near Berlin, and its forces were 
spread throughout East Germany. Because it formed the core of the War- 
saw Pact’s first strategic front, the csFc was among the most highly trained 
group of Soviet forces, heavily armed with the most modern equipment 
available. In 1984 the csrc received short-range ss-21 and medium-range 
ss-22 nuclear missiles, purportedly as a countermeasure to NATO’s deploy- 
ment of Pershing II missiles in the FRG. 

The csrc was born out of the Group of Soviet Occupation Forces 
in Germany after 1945 and forty years later still had more than twice as 
many soldiers as the National People’s Army (Nva) of East Germany 
(380,000 in comparison with the Nnpa’s 172,000).? This made the GDR 
the only nation in Europe in which there were more foreign troops than 
domestic troops. 

The legal right to station Soviet troops in “Germany’ 


? 


resulted from 
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the Potsdam Conference of 1945. The stationing of the csrc was further 
codified by several agreements between the USSR and the GDR in the 
1950S, including the 1955 treaty establishing relations between the newly 
formed GDR and the USSR and a subsequent agreement in 1957 on the 
temporary stationing of Soviet troops in the GDR. These agreements 
differed significantly from similar agreements between the Soviet Union 
and its other allies. Unlike Soviet forces in other East European countries, 
the csrc was kept as essentially a sovereign entity within the GDR. The 
GDR has no legal control over the numbers or the location of Soviet 
troops on its territory, and in the case of a perceived threat to the csre, 
the Soviet commander “may take whatever steps are necessary to remove 
the threat.” The GDR, however, still must pay a large portion of the 
stationing costs of the Soviet troops. 

What's in a Name? Periodically, East Berlin and Moscow appeared 
to disagree about the proper name for the Soviet troops stationed in East 
Germany. Since 1949 the official name was the Group of Soviet Forces 
in Germany, despite the fact that the word “Germany” referred to an 
entity that the GDR maintained no longer existed. Three times since the 
early 1970s the East German leaders unilaterally sought to rename the 
Soviet troops in their country, so that the name would include a specific 
reference to the German Democratic Republic. On April 15, 1985, Neues 
Deutschland referred to General Zaitsev as the “commander of Soviet 
forces in the GDR.” A brief biography of Zaitsev that appeared in Neues 
Deutschland the next day again referred to “Soviet forces in the GDR.” 
That same day, however, Zaitsev, in a speech commemorating the Soviet 
victory in World War II used the conventional name, referring specifically 
to the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany several times.5 Thereafter an 
apparently chastened Neues Deutschland returned to using the official 
name for the Soviet troops. 

While the incident over the name may seem an insignificant squabble, 
it signaled a deeper conflict between East Berlin and Moscow. Since 1971, 
when the GDR developed the concept of two separate German nations, 
the East Germans had been actively seeking to remove all references to 
“Germany” from official and unofficial designations—the idea of the con- 
tinuing existence of “Germany” calls into question the sovereignty and 
independence of the East German state. The Soviet insistence on using 
the term “Germany” was an embarrassing reminder that the GDR was 
still subject to four-power control and did not enjoy full sovereignty. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, insisted on maintaining its 
rights as a victor in World War II, which included the right to station 
troops in “Germany.” This allowed it maximum flexibility and leverage 
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over the GDR leadership and over the whole of prewar Germany should 
the situation in Central Europe suddenly change. 

Training and Morale Although Western analysts had always con- 
sidered the csrc as one of the most highly trained and best equipped sec- 
tions of the Soviet Armed Forces, there were reports suggestive of per- 
sistent problems. In the spring of 1985 the Soviet military paper Krasnaia 
zvezda (Red Star) printed two articles that criticized units of the csrc 
for their lack of training and for disorganization during the winter maneu- 
vers the preceding February. One article said that certain units were “held 
at a low methodological level.” The other article, carried on the front page 
of Krasnaia zvezda, stated, among other things, that soldiers had “no 
particular zeal,” were “poorly trained,” and lacked essential marksmanship 
skills. There were also periodic reports of morale problems. In early 1982 
there was a reported mutiny in a unit of the csrc. The report claimed that 
one soldier was executed and others flown back to the Soviet Union.” 

Among the problems faced by Soviet soldiers in East Germany was 
their isolation, both physical and psychological. Except when on maneu- 
vers, Soviet soldiers were living under poor conditions in compounds far 
from the cities. No effort was made to teach them German, and contact 
with the host population was almost nonexistent. This isolation was partly 
the result of Soviet military policy, which discouraged fraternization with 
local populations in case Soviet troops are needed to quell popular up- 
risings.® It was also partly due to the intense dislike most East Germans 
had for the Soviet troops. 

Despite the fact that the East German press had frequently been 
printing articles praising the close fraternal bond between the csrc and 
the npa, East German soldiers generally tended to express disdain and pity 
for their Soviet “brothers in arms.” Units of both armies had frequently 
been training together, but East German soldiers were better educated, 
enjoyed much better living conditions, and generally looked down on their 
Soviet counterparts. This, combined with a language barrier and the East 
German dislike for Soviet troops, probably accounted for the lack of suc- 
cess in building close interpersonal relations between the nva and the 
GSFG.1° 

Conclusion ‘The size, strategic location, and the role of the csFe as 
the guarantor of communist rule in East Germany (and ultimately in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia as well), accounted for its fundamental im- 
portance to the Soviet leadership. Although it had always been considered 
one of the most stable and efficient appendages of Soviet power, the con- 
troversies and problems mentioned above suggested some turbulence 
beneath its apparently calm surface. 
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Militarization of East German Society 
Matthew Boyse 


New Manifestations 


The paramilitary youth organization Society for Sports and Technology 
(Gesellschaft fiir Sport und Tecknik—csr) held its fifth military sports 
games (Wehrspartakiade) in Halle from July 11 to 14, 1985. Although 
the event passed with barely a mention in the Western press, in the GDR 
the Wehrspartakiade was a major event and the largest in its history, with 
8,100 contestants, chosen from 200,000 hopefuls, competing in 280 “pre- 
military” and “military sporting” events before what Neues Deutschland 
estimated was 120,000 visitors, observers, and high-level guests. Events 
such as model ship racing, radio communications, and “orienteering” 
tested general skills that also have military applications. Sporting events 
such as stripping machine guns, hand grenade target practice, and sharp- 
shooting tested actual military skills. Evenings were filled with political- 
military discussions with veterans and party functionaries and martial 
music concerts. 

The sep leadership was represented by a number of high-ranking party 
functionaries and military officers. Regional party secretary Hans-Joachim 
Bohme, the games’ organizer, lauded the military sports movement as “a 
reflection of how hundreds of thousands of cst members and future young 
soldiers can acquire a comprehensive knowledge and understanding of 
military preparedness and military ability.”* Defense Minister and Polit- 
buro member General Heinz Hoffmann and Karl-Heinz Borgwadt, Central 
Committee Secretary responsible for security matters, were present at the 
closing ceremony. 

The Wehrspartakiade took place against a background of increased 
militarization in other sectors of society, especially education. A new pro- 
gram scheduled to take effect on September 2, 1985, aimed at intensifying 
political and ideological training among children in kindergarten. An im- 
portant objective of education was to instill in all citizens from an early 
age the conception of who is the enemy or, as East German ideologists 
and pedagogues called it, Feindbilder. Since the 1970s the sep intensified 
“socialization to hate” (that is, to hate the “class enemy” in general and 
West Germans in particular). 

The sep, capitalizing on the young East Germans’ hope of entering 
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desirable careers, was reported to be pressuring them into military related 
activity. The party was linking the distribution of apprenticeships, for ex- 
ample, to participation in premilitary education and activities.? One East 
German official, Professor Ernst Brumme of the East German Teachers 
Association, even conceded that high school students “may have problems 
getting into a university” if they refuse to attend mandatory shooting 
practice.* 

According to a resolution passed on April 25, 1984, by the sep Central 
Committee Secretariat, 


Military schooling as an element of communist education must be so 
organized that defense readiness is developed among all students, 
while military career choices are encouraged and strengthened among 
suitable youths. The accomplishment of these tasks requires the total 
observance of the responsibility of all those involved in planned po- 
litical work with students and parents by close cooperation among 
the military district command, the schools, parent associations, the 
FDJ, the cst, and the vocational counseling center.® 


Increased Military Obligations 


During the 1970s personal contacts between East and West became more 
frequent, information flows increased, and travel restrictions were eased, 
especially from West to East. In the eyes of East German officials, such 
ties represented the “subversive” seeds that had sprouted in the late 1970s 
in the form of the peace movement and pacifist tendencies and the with- 
drawal (Nischengesellschaft) mentality. The sep leadership responded 
with additional measures binding ever larger numbers of East German 
people and organizations into an increasing web of military obligations; 
the following were the most important. Since September 1, 1978, ninth- 
grade students had to take military science as a required subject. This in- 
cluded lectures on civil defense as well as paramilitary training after school 
and “voluntarily” for twelve days during the summer at special camps.7 
On October 13, 1978, a change in the Defense Law gave explicit military 
responsibilities to economic entities, including combines, enterprises, co- 
operatives, and social organizations.§ This law was amended on August 3, 
1981, in the form of the “Directive Regarding the Education of Citizens 
in the Basics of Civil Defense.’® It required all workers to participate in 
civil defense-related activities after working hours. 

On May 29, 1981, Margot Honecker, Minister of Education and 
wife of the East German party chief, issued an “Order Regarding the 
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Preparation and Execution of Premilitary and Sanitary Education (first 
aid and civil defense) at Extended General Polytechnical and Special 
Schools.”!° This directive, which took effect on September 1, 1981, re- 
quired all students to participate in premilitary and civil defense education 
classes as part of their regular curriculum during the last two years prior 
to university. Boys were to be trained in premilitary subjects, girls in first 
aid and civil defense, or what the sep mysteriously called “sanitary educa- 
tion.” The premilitary program involved seventy-four hours of training 
and was to take place under the auspices of the csr. “Sanitary education” 
consisted of sixty hours of training students in administering first aid to 
people wounded by weapons or involved in “catastrophes,” presumably 
a reference to the consequences of a nuclear conflict. 

Even more far-reaching was the Military Service Law, passed on 
March 25, 1982, which expanded military requirements and obligations 
yet again. This new law explicitly required that state agencies, enterprises, 
and social organizations prepare students for military service: “Preparation 
for military service is a constituent part of education and training in all 
schools, institutions of vocational training, professional schools, colleges 
and universities.”1! The new law expanded the obligations of reservists by 
lengthening the time they could be called up for maneuvers after they 
have completed active duty. Finally, it gave the state the right to conscript 
women between the ages of eighteen and fifty for general military service 
during times of general mobilization or war. Previously, women could only 
be drafted into noncombat roles. 


Instruments of Implementation 


The Society for Sports and Technology Founded in 1952, the csr ac- 
quired 600,000 members spread among 19,000 groups across the GDR. 
Despite its innocuous-sounding name, the cst was made part of the Min- 
istry of Defense’s infrastructure, headed by a high-ranking military officer. 
Participation in the cst would officially begin at age fourteen and extend 
until entrance into the National People’s Army (Nva), although children 
as young as ten and twelve would be encouraged to participate, as would 
men after the completion of their military service.1? 

The rpy Although the csr was given overall responsibility for pre- 
military education, the 2,300,c00o-member Fj (Freie Deutsche Jugend) 
acquired increased premilitary responsibilities as well. This became evident 
at the third sep Central Committee plenum in 1981 when “Peace Must 
Be Defended—Peace Must Be Armed” became a key slogan for the Fpy.'* 
In his report to the twelfth rpy parliament in May 1985, Central Com- 
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mittee Secretary Eberhard Aurich stressed the need to devote even more 
attention to premilitary training. He noted that the rpj attached even 
greater importance to long-term, diversified preparation for military ser- 
vice.1* To this end, the rpj was taking part in such activities as military 
sports exercises and the annual “Military Brotherhood Week” with the 
Nva and Soviet Army. 

Enterprise Fighting Units Although economic enterprises had long 
had their paramilitary “enterprise fighting units” or Betriebskampfgruppen, 
the change in the Defense Law of October 13, 1978, and Margot Ho- 
necker’s May 29, 1981, directive enhanced the importance of these units. 
The sep originally developed them in response to the workers’ uprisings 
of 1953. In the meantime, enterprise fighting units grew into a large, highly 
organized paramilitary program involving 400,000 East Germans between 
the ages of twenty-five and sixty. Their initial training would consist of 
132 hours over thirty-three weeks and sixteen weekends. 


Motives of Militarization 


The growing evidence of militarization of East German society contrasted 
starkly with the sep leadership’s public statements, which stressed the 
party’s commitment to peace and its “peaceful” intentions. While the 
SED insisted that it had eradicated the “militarism” associated with Prussia 
and Nazi Germany, in reality militarization in the GDR was growing rather 
than diminishing. 

The process was suggestive of a long-term trend. The negative birth- 
tate caused the number of men of military age to slowly but steadily de- 
cline. Hence, the sep placed a high priority on recruiting and keeping 
military personnel in order to ensure that the quantity and quality of the 
nva would not decline. The campaign to recruit for a professional military 
started in the kindergarten, where children were being taught songs glorify- 
ing the nva.?¢ Students were being subjected to periodic campaigns lauding 
the benefits of extended terms of military service. Citizens were also re- 
quired to remain active in the reserves and to participate periodically in 
maneuvers and other activities after completion of military service. This 
in effect transformed them into permanent part-time soldiers. 

Deeper reasons for the militarization of East German society were 
part of the regime’s response to several long-term challenges: (1) the 
GDR’s perennial legitimacy problem resulting from its being part of a 
partitioned nation ruled by an unelected leadership established and main- 
tained in power by the Soviet Army; (2) West Germany as the standard 
of comparison despite the GDR’s relatively high achievements in contrast 
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with other countries in Eastern Europe; (3) the failure of the to win 
the hearts and minds of the public; and (4) small but growing pacifist 
tendencies. 


Signs of Resistance 


The militarization efforts generated increasing popular resistance. The 
number of conscientious objectors had been growing considerably since 
the 1960s. The number of young men who elected to spend their military 
service as unarmed “construction soldiers” (Bausoldaten) rose from about 
600 per year in 1980 to about 2000 per year, according to one source.!7 
Furthermore, the number of young men who refused to do any military 
service (Totalverweigerer) rose from eight in 1980 to about 150 in 1985.18 
Although construction soldiers faced somewhat less harsh consequences 
for not participating in mandatory military activities,!® those refusing to 
participate at all suffered the full weight of regime pressure; they spent 
their military service period in prison. They also faced discrimination 
throughout their lives in careers, travel, housing, and other amenities of 
life. 

The East German Protestant Church had been repeatedly speaking 
out against the militarization of education and organized youth activities, 
clashing with the regime over conscientious objection, military education, 
and “socialization to hate.”’?° In the 1960s the church resisted and its pro- 
test led to the creation of the construction soldier option. The introduction 
of a mandatory military education in schools in 1978 served as the catalyst 
for the development of the church’s own “peace education” program. Since 
then, both the Protestant and the Catholic churches became increasingly 
committed to their own program of “socialization for peace” (Friedens- 
erziehung). 

On March 27, 1985, the Synod of Saxony passed a resolution critical 
of regime pressure on students to enter military careers and to participate 
in the hate campaign.*! Criticism also came from the grass roots in the form 
of proposals for a social peace service (sozialer Friedensdienst) as an alter- 
native to conscription and paramilitary activities. The president of the 
East Berlin Lutheran Church Council, Manfred Stolpe, confirmed that 
the sep still would not allow a young person to spend his period of military 
service in a completely nonmilitary, that is, civilian activity.?* 
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Conclusion 


By 1986 militarization of East German society reached unprecedented 
levels. This policy was part of the sep’s response to the challenges of dé- 
tente in the 1970s: pervasive influence of Western noncommunist values; 
growing pacifist tendencies; and greater withdrawal by citizens from society 
and “inner migration.” Besides militarization, the response also took the 
form of expanded demarcation (Abgrenzung) measures, such as raising the 
level of mandatory currency exchanges during visits by West Germans, 
prohibiting East Germans from having contact with Westerners, and 
intensified “socialization to hate.” At the same time the sep leadership 
sought to keep intact inter-German cooperation on a state to state level. 
The East German regime tried to have its cake and eat it too. Nonetheless, 
the combination of militarization and “demarcation” was creating problems 
such as increased popular resistance, alienation, and a bad press in the 
West. 


BS 
The Successful Nonproliferation Treaty 
Charles Glickham 


Concluded in 1968, the Treaty on Nonproliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(npr) became a rarity in the field of nuclear arms control because of the 
confluence of fundamental Soviet and American interests. The treaty to 
which over 120 nations acceded was to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons beyond the countries that possessed them in 1968, that is, their 
“horizontal” proliferation. For the successful negotiation of the treaty, it 
was necessary to work out a bargain between those states with nuclear 
weapons and those without them (the overwhelming majority of the latter 
being Third World countries). As compensation for forswearing the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons, the nonnuclear-weapons states had written 
into the text of the treaty pledges that: (1) the nuclear powers—in par- 
ticular, the United States and the Soviet Union—would engage in good- 
faith efforts to reduce their nuclear arsenals (stemming “vertical” pro- 
liferation) and (2) the nuclear-weapons states would share with the 
nonnuclear-weapons states the benefits derived from the peaceful exploita- 
tion of atomic energy. To ensure that these commitments were being 
fulfilled, the treaty mandated review conferences every five years. The first 
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two were held in 1975 and 1980; the third conference convened in Geneva 
on August 27, 1985. 

The pertinent Articles IV and VI provided ideal opportunities for the 
Soviet Union to curry favor with the Third World. A fair idea of the 
extent to which the USSR did or did not seek to exploit these oppor- 
tunities for propagandistic purposes can be gained: (1) from an examina- 
tion of official policy on nonproliferation reflected in Soviet commentary 
at the review conferences as well as in relevant Soviet actions in the in- 
ternational arena and (2) from an analysis of Soviet central press and 
academic writing on the subject.? 

The Review Conferences of 1975 and 1980 At the 1975 and 1980 
review conferences, the Soviet Union did not exploit the propaganda 
possibilities available there. While some effort was made to assuage Third 
World concerns, especially with respect to Articles IV and VI, such efforts 
did not come at the expense of continuing Soviet (and American) asser- 
tions that the treaty was in excellent health and in need of little, if any, 
revision. Several examples illustrate this point. At the 1975 review con- 
ference a group of twenty Third World countries proposed an additional 
protocol designed to force the superpowers to reduce radically their nuclear 
arsenals. The United States and the USSR strongly objected to the pro- 
tocol, and it was never officially adopted.* When the next conference took 
place in 1980, the anger of nonnuclear-weapons states over the lack of 
progress regarding Article VI (i.e., nuclear disarmament) had become so 
great that it was impossible for the conference to produce any substantive 
final declaration. The United States and the USSR wanted a declaration 
stressing primarily the positive aspects of the npr; the developing countries 
wished to emphasize only the treaty’s defects.* 

Both the United States and the USSR approached the conferences 
with a strong common interest: the preservation and, if possible, strength- 
ening of the nonproliferation treaty. For the Soviet Union, this interest 
competed with a long-standing desire to enhance its authority and image 
in the Third World. The record of the conferences indicates that the 
latter goal was sacrificed in favor of the former. 

Soviet Actions since 1980 The deterioration in Soviet-American rela- 
tions since the late 1970s might lead to the expectation that cooperation 
on the issue of nonproliferation underwent a fate similar to that of all 
other efforts at arms control, which were increasingly subordinated to 
short-term political considerations. Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, however, avoided a politicization of nonproliferation. 

Soviet nonproliferation policy showed a marked degree of continuity, 
taking the form of five principal actions: 
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1. Expressions of support for the net, with the USSR regularly call- 
ing for more states to accede to the treaty. 

2. Demonstrations of support for the London Suppliers’ Club agree- 
ment of 1978 on nuclear export controls, with the USSR often calling for 
a strengthening of the controls stipulated in the agreement. 

3. Praise for the International Atomic Energy Agency (1Aza, the 
international agency charged with verifying states’ adherence to the pro- 
visions of the npr), with the USSR consistently stating its desire to see 
the 1AkEa verification procedures strengthened and improved. 

4. Condemnations of a trio of near-nuclear states: Pakistan, South 
Africa, and Israel, with the USSR attacking U‘S. policy for allegedly sup- 
porting the nuclear-weapons ambitions of these states. 

5. Maintenance of strict control over nuclear exports to client states 
(e.g., Libya and Cuba). 


Regarding the first three points, Soviet and American nonproliferation 
policies were in almost complete agreement, leading to mutual coopera- 
tion on various specific questions. Since December 1982 the United States 
and the USSR held a series of consultations on nonproliferation. An under- 
standing was reached in November 1984 to grant these discussions a more 
formal status and hold them on a regular basis.5 

The United States and USSR clearly recognized that “joint efforts by 
states” meant continuing Soviet-American collaboration. In a comprehen- 
sive review of American nonproliferation policy in November 1984, U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz commented upon Soviet-American inter- 
action: 


Although we have major differences with the Soviet Union on a wide 
range of arms control issues, we have broad common interests in the 
nonproliferation area. . . . [Since] the fall of 1982 . . . three rounds 
of useful discussions have taken place, with both sides finding more 
areas of agreement than disagreement. . . . Moreover, we agree that 
we both have major responsibilities in strengthening the nonprolifera- 
tion regime.® 


In February 1985 the Soviet government announced an agreement 
to submit a portion of its civilian nuclear power stations and research 
reactors to IAEA verification procedures. Since the npr did not require 
nuclear-weapons states party to the treaty to submit to IAEA inspection, 
the Soviet action was voluntary. The motives behind the decision seem 
to have been at least threefold. First and foremost, the other two nuclear- 
weapons states party to the treaty (the United States and Great Britain) 
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had long ago taken this step.? Second, the decision—made six months in 
advance of the third ner review conference—was in all likelihood influ- 
enced by a desire to assuage anger on the part of Third World states over 
perceived inequities of the npt.® Finally, it is possible that Soviet officials 
believed the decision would strengthen the nonproliferation regime, as 
indeed it did. 

Central Press Commentary and Academic Writing since 1980 Soviet 
public commentary showed a strong correlation with Soviet actions.® The 
USSR’s nonproliferation policy remained centered on superpower concerns 
and was not reoriented to take greater account of Third World and non- 
nuclear-weapons states’ priorities. A close analysis of the commentary since 
the beginning of 1984 results in the following picture: 


1. The United States was accused on three occasions of violating its 
obligations with respect to Article VI (nuclear disarmament by the super- 
powers ) .1° 

2. The Reagan administration was consistently condemned for aiding 
the nuclear ambitions of Pakistan, Israel, and South Africa." 

3. The npr and the 1aEa were consistently praised, and the further 
strengthening of the nt was urged.1? 

4. Language and phraseology were consistently used to imply that 
while the Reagan administration’s policy on nonproliferation left much 
to be desired, the USSR clearly hoped that it would change. Formulations 
were often used suggesting the existence of pressure groups within the 
United States that were acting as a constraint on the administration’s 
“dangerous” nonproliferation policy.1% 


In fact, the charges of U.S. noncompliance with Article VI were not 
consistently lodged against the United States; the USSR, however, saw 
nuclear assistance to the third countries as a dangerous break with past 
USS. policy. It was the last two points that offered the key to the con- 
tinuing relevance, in Soviet eyes, of superpower concerns. Strong support 
for the international nonproliferation regime—whose legal basis was the 
NPT and whose executing agency was the 1saEA—was at the core of Soviet 
nonproliferation policy. The USSR therefore condemned anything it per- 
ceived as undermining this international regime. One academic analyst 
wrote of “the negative tendency in the policy of the Reagan administra- 
tion in the area of nonproliferation of nuclear weapons”; this “negative 
tendency” was said not to have “remained unnoticed within the coun- 
try.”14 A central press commentator concluded that Reagan’s nonprolifera- 
tion policy was “all the more often”’ being subjected to criticism from 
“sensible” congressmen and other political figures.1* Another academic 
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analyst, writing in late 1984, drew attention to a report by fifteen “influ- 
ential social organizations in the United States” on the dangers of Reagan’s 
nonproliferation policies.1® He also noted that “the basic conclusions and 
recommendations” of a June 1984 report on U.S. nonproliferation policy 
by the American United Nations Association were “consonant with the 
USSR’s proposals” for strengthening the nonproliferation regime.’ Sig- 
nificantly, the language and phraseology, describing U.S. nonproliferation 
policy as only a “tendency” and citing references to pressure groups within 
the United States, conveyed a sense that U.S. nonproliferation policy was 
capable of evolution. The conditional nature of the Soviet condemnation 
suggests that the USSR viewed this policy as an anomaly and hoped to 
continue cooperating with the United States on nonproliferation issues. 

Soviet commentary gave no indication that the USSR’s nonprolifera- 
tion policy might be reoriented to accommodate the concerns of the Third 
World and other nonnuclear-weapons states. The Soviet denial of Third 
World demands regarding the npr was often indirect; in at least two in- 
stances, however, the rejection was direct and unmistakable. A. Petrosiants, 
chairman of the USSR State Committee for the Utilization of Atomic 
Energy, writing in Pravda of June 12, 1984, had nothing but praise for the 
existing system of “international control” over nuclear exports and noted 
that such controls “in no way hinder the wide application” of nuclear 
science “in developing countries.” P. Vladimirskii, writing the following 
month in the Institute for the United States and Canada’s journal, SShA, 
was even more direct: “The complaints of a series of developing countries 
concerning obstacles to the attainment of nuclear technology are ground- 
less since, for the overwhelming majority of these countries, the question 
of the creation of atomic energy . . . still does not stand in a practical 
plane.”?® Vladimirskii also indirectly rejected the long-standing Third 
World call for explicitly linking efforts to stem horizontal proliferation 
with attempts to halt the superpower nuclear arms race (i.e., vertical 
proliferation ) : “There cannot be any artificial connection. To present one 
of these goals as the preliminary condition for the achievement of the other 
would be profoundly mistaken, for in such a case neither one of them 
would be resolved.’”’29 

Despite its emphasis on superpower cooperation, two developments in 
1985 suggested that the USSR did not totally ignore the concerns of the 
Third World. The Soviet government’s proposal for a moratorium on 
the testing of nuclear weapons (a proposal timed for the anniversaries of 
the signing of the Helsinki accords and the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki) was the first such development. The second was an unconfirmed 
report that the first inspections of civilian nuclear power plants in the 
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USSR under the Soviet-taza accord of February 1985 would be conducted 
before the third review conference. 


20 
Chemical-Weapons-Free Zone in Central Europe 
Ronald D. Asmus 


The proposal for a chemical-weapons-free zone (cwFz) in Central Europe, 
signed on June 20, 1985, by representatives of the West German Social 
Democratic party (spp) and the ruling East German Socialist Unity party 
(sED) was the product of more than a year’s discussion between working 
groups from both parties that met alternately in Bonn and East Berlin. 
The initiative came from the spp’s parliamentary floor leader, Hans-Jochen 
Vogel, during talks with sep General Secretary Erich Honecker in March 
1984. The joint proposal called for the immediate creation of a CwFz 
within the FRG, the GDR, and Czechoslovakia; the zone would be ex- 
panded later to include the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Poland.t Chemical weapons in this area would be subject to a phased with- 
drawal. The touchy issue of verification, which had long been the key 
sticking point in negotiations on the reduction or elimination of chemical 
weapons, was tackled in the treaty proposal, albeit in a somewhat ambiva- 
lent manner—verification would be guaranteed both by “national means” 
and by an international control commission specifically set up for this 
purpose. 

It remained unclear exactly what “national means” would be em- 
ployed, as the two German states lacked the necessary reconnaissance 
capabilities to verify such an agreement. Moreover, even if a permanent 
international control commission were to be created, the proposal merely 
stated that the specifics of the commission’s operation were to be worked 
out in future talks. In short, the sensitive issue of verification was not 
resolved. In public, Moscow adopted a more flexible position on verifica- 
tion, claiming that it would allow international inspection of declared 
chemical weapons stocks.? The Soviet Union, however, continued to reject 
as “unrealistic and dangerous’? Western demands that immediate inspec- 
tions be allowed if violations of treaty obligations are suspected. 

Regional Arms Control Proposals In the East, proposals for regional 
arms control agreements—chemical, nuclear, or otherwise—had long been 
a standard ploy of Warsaw Pact diplomacy, witness the Soviet proposals 
for nuclear-free zones in the Balkans and in Scandinavia. Not surprisingly, 
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given its vital role in Nato, the FRG served as a prime target for such 
proposals. Following Moscow’s unsuccessful campaign in the early 1950s 
to prevent West Germany’s entry into NATO, for example, the Warsaw 
Pact proposed a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe (Rapacki Plan) in 
an attempt to prevent the nuclear armament of American forces stationed 
in West Germany. 

Though unsuccessful, similar proposals were again being made by 
Moscow in the 1980s. In January 1983 Honecker sent West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl an open letter calling for the creation of a 500- to 600- 
kilometer-wide nuclear-free zone in Germany. And in January 1984 the 
Warsaw Pact proposed the creation of a cwrz covering all of Europe.* 

The usefulness of regional arms control agreements had been a sub- 
ject of dispute in the West for some time. Their proponents insisted that 
such agreements could serve as a vital confidence-building measure and 
give a much needed impetus to the issue of arms control on a wider scale. 
Such zones, they argued, are easier to verify, lessen the likelihood of sur- 
prise attacks, reduce the role of chemical weapons in military planning, 
and thereby improve the chances for global arms control. The importance 
of such agreements for nuclear and chemical weapons in Europe was 
voiced by the Palme Commission in June 1982. 

Western critics of regionally limited controls maintained that such 
agreements are flawed for two basic reasons. First, they pointed out that 
a regional ban on the weapons in peacetime is not necessarily a guarantee 
that weapons will not be brought into such areas during times of conflict 
or crisis. Second, the absence of weapons from a specific geographical area 
in no way ensures that this area will be spared from their use during a 
military conflict—existing technologies make it quite easy to launch chem- 
ical weapons into zones ostensibly cleared of such armaments, and the 
widespread availability of the technology for manufacturing chemical 
weapons makes their rapid proliferation an additional problem. 

The United States remained the only country in NATO with offensive 
chemical weapons, and they were located exclusively in the FRG. Italy and 
the FRG renounced their right to produce these weapons in 1947, and the 
UK unilaterally destroyed its stocks in the 1950s. In purely geographical 
terms, a regional, European ban on chemical weapons would necessitate 
the Warsaw Pact, depending on the size of the zone, withdrawing such 
weapons as far as Poland or the Western portion of the USSR; in the case 
of the United States and nato, the same zone would entail a much greater 
disengagement from the European continent. Nato had generally been 
opposed, therefore, to regional arms control proposals for chemical weap- 
ons, insisting that they could lessen and not enhance security. The United 
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States and its West European allies had been pressing for a global ban at 
the forty-nation arms control conference in Geneva.® 

SED-SPD Rapprochement? ‘The proposal for a chemical-weapons-free 
zone in Central Europe was the first interparty agreement ever signed be- 
tween the spp and the sep. The sep’s interest in the spp, following its entry 
to parliamentary opposition in late 1982, appeared to stem largely from 
shifts on the spp’s policies, both with regard to inter-German relations and 
broader questions of European security. Several leading social democratic 
politicians indicated a greater willingness to reach a compromise with the 
GDR. Despite the fact that the nato dual-track decision was largely based 
on the proposal of former Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, the spp ended up 
opposing the stationing of Euromissiles in the FRG. Indeed, the spp’s 
Essen party program of May 1984 called for a reorientation of NATO policy; 
the spp subsequently also opposed President Reagan’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative (spr). The consensus among the major West German political 
parties over defense matters, which had been a hallmark of West German 
politics for over two decades, was clearly being eroded. 

That the spp took an interest in the sep, must be seen, on the other 
hand, in the context of the party’s leadership trying to develop their “sec- 
ond Ostpolitik” based on a “security partnership” between East and West. 
The underlying idea of the spp’s concept of a “security partnership” was 
that the dangers of the arms race transcended the East-West ideological 
divide and gave both East and West a common interest in security matters, 
above all, in arms control. The proposal for a cwrz in Central Europe was 
viewed as a concrete step in implementing this policy. In the words of one 
of the spp’s negotiators of this proposal: “It represents a model that dem- 
onstrates how, by taking the concept of a security partnership and détente, 
a solution to previously intractable security questions is in principle pos- 
sible.”? 

SPD policy on all of these issues appeared to be in a state of flux. Calls 
for a “second Ostpolitik” still had to be translated into specific policy 
goals—a process Moscow and East Berlin were trying to influence. Both the 
Soviet and East German leaderships were actively courting the spp. East 
Berlin adopted the social democratic calls for a “security partnership” be- 
tween East and West, despite the fact that this was one point on which 
Moscow had criticized the sep in the past. Articles in the East German 
press praised what they referred to as the “profound changes” taking place 
in social democratic attitudes—in December 1984 the two parties even held 
a joint seminar on “Peaceful Coexistence and Security Partnership.’’§ 

Moscow also viewed the spp as a potentially desirable partner in inter- 
national affairs; this was obvious from the reception spp Chairman Willy 
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Brandt received in Moscow during his visit in late May 1985. After more 
than five hours of talks with General Secretary Gorbachev, the two sides 
noted their broad agreement on issues such as the Geneva arms control 
talks, the rejection of sp1, and the special role of European nations in 
bringing about a return to détente.® 

The signing of the proposal on the creation of a chemical-weapons- 
free zone was described by both the spp and sep as “a first step.” For the 
SPD it was a first step in defining the term “security partnership.” Leading 
social democratic politicians stated that they planned to follow up this 
proposal with a similar one for nuclear weapons, and that such agreements 
would constitute the core of the party’s “second Ostpolitik.” 

Czechoslovakia Joins the Proposal Once the spp-sED proposal for the 
creation of a chemical-weapons-free zone in Central Europe had been 
signed, East Berlin officially placed this issue on the agenda of interstate 
relations. The green light was given by Gorbachev who expressed his sup- 
port for the creation of such a zone when the spp’s presumed chancellor 
candidate for the next West German federal elections, Johannes Rau, was 
in Moscow.° On September 12, 1985, Erich Honecker sent Helmut Kohl 
a letter in which he officially proposed negotiations leading to the creation 
of such a zone; a similar message was received by the West German gov- 
ernment the following day from Czechoslovak Prime Minister Lubomir 
Strougal.1! 

The joint Czechoslovak-East German proposal was justified by the 
governments as the first step toward the banning of chemical weapons on 
a global scale. Limited and regional arms control agreements were sup- 
posed to presage broader, more comprehensive agreements. 

Both West German and American officials, however, again rejected 
these proposals. Following Gorbachev’s endorsement of the project during 
the Rau visit, White House spokesman Larry Speakes stated that the zone 
would undercut negotiations for a verifiable and comprehensive global ban 
on chemical weapons. Similarly, deputy parliamentary floor leader of the 
cpu/csu Volker Rueche also rejected the Czechoslovak—-East German pro- 
posal as “not acceptable” arguing that it was likely to create more problems 
than it solved. Ruehe added that it was “unique and remarkable” and that 
the federal government had been presented with virtually an interparty 
SPD-SED agreement.!2 He accused the spp, of pursuing a “parallel foreign 
policy” in competition with that of the government. 

A lead editorial in Neues Deutschland stated clearly that East Berlin 
indeed wanted to include security issues on the inter-German agenda. This 
strategy had been attempted when East Berlin tried to link the future of 
East-West German ties to Bonn’s position on nF deployment. ‘There were 
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increasing signs that the Warsaw Pact would attempt the same tactic with 
the spr issue. Although East Berlin had its own reasons for maintaining 
good ties with the FRG, its efforts at luring Bonn into such an arrange- 
ment must be seen as part of its specially designed role within the Warsaw 
Pact. Indeed, some observers suggested that the Soviet willingness to allow 
Honecker to pursue “his own” Deutschlandpolitik vis-a-vis Bonn was in- 
creasingly contingent upon his ability to influence West German behavior 
in other realms, such as security policy—considered advantageous to the 
bloc as a whole. 


V_ New Spirit in Soviet Foreign Policy? 
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The Geneva Summit 
Bohdan Nahaylo 


The U.S.-Soviet summit meeting, which took place in Geneva on Novem- 
ber 19-21, 1985, produced a number of surprises. In the first place the 
talks were more successful in breaking the ice between the superpowers 
than had been expected on both sides of the East-West divide. The Soviet 
media, which had been so pessimistic about the prospects of the Reagan- 
Gorbachev meeting, depicted it as a turning point in U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Furthermore, an abrupt softening of the Kremlin’s position was the crucial 
factor that made the positive outcome possible. Not only did the Soviet 
side surprisingly refrain from turning the issue of Washington’s Strategic 
Defense Initiative (spr) into a stumbling block, but also the Soviet leader 
impressed the American president by appearing “far more reasonable” than 
anticipated.? 

Right up to the Geneva summit, Moscow had been insisting publicly 
that the meeting should be concerned with curbing the arms race and that 
there could be no breakthrough in the protracted deadlock on this issue 
unless Washington abandoned spr. Indeed, ever since the Soviet peace 
offensive was revamped at the end of 1984, the proposed American space- 
based antimissile system had been its principal target. Yet at the summit, 
while continuing to call for a halt in research into space-based defense, 
Moscow seemed passively to reconcile itself for the time being to Wash- 
ington’s determination to continue with sp1. 

The first hint of a more flexible Soviet position was given by Gorba- 
chev upon his arrival in Geneva on November 18. In a statement delivered 
at the city’s airport, he omitted any reference to spi or “the militarization 
of space” and spoke instead of the Soviet Union’s aim of preventing the 
spread of the arms race “to new spheres.”? Subsequently, he also went 
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along with Reagan’s request that he refer to the American spaced-based 
defense scheme as “spr” rather than “star wars.” 

The biggest surprise of all came when the Soviet leader agreed to a 
final joint statement that made no mention of the continuing Soviet oppo- 
sition to spr. Instead, the document echoed a declaration signed in January 
1985 by the U.S. secretary of state, George Shultz, and the then USSR 
foreign minister, Andrei Gromyko. It stated that, in resuming U.S.-Soviet 
arms control negotiations after a suspension of more than a year, the two 
countries would seek to “prevent an arms race in space and terminate it 
on earth.” What is more, the statement issued at the end of the summit 
pledged the superpowers to work toward “early progress . . . in areas 
where there is common ground,” namely, a reduction of offensive nuclear 
arms by so percent and a limitation of intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(inF).5 The Kremlin waived a White House compromise on spi as its pre- 
condition of progress in limiting nuclear arsenals. 

The Soviet Union made one other important concession. In per- 
mitting the focus of the summit to be broadened to encompass the sensi- 
tive questions of human rights and regional conflicts, especially Afghanis- 
tan, the Soviet delegation in effect accepted the agenda Washington had 
proposed for the summit. Because of the news blackout, few details were 
available about what was actually said at the private meetings and formal 
negotiating sessions between Reagan and Gorbachev. According to Shultz, 
the two leaders had “a very crisp exchange” on human rights but gave each 
other “the courtesy of candor.’”® For his part, President Reagan stressed 
that this was “a subject we went into quite deeply.”* He also disclosed he 
had had “quite a discussion” about Afghanistan with the Soviet leader and 
that the latter had intimated that the Soviet Union wanted a solution to 
this problem.® 

The seemingly more flexible position adopted by the Soviet Union at 
Geneva contrasted sharply with the rigidity and hostility displayed by the 
Kremlin only three weeks previously when Shultz had traveled to Moscow 
to prepare the ground for the Geneva summit. On that occasion, the Soviet 
leader was reported to have been “surprisingly combative and argumenta- 
tive, and deeply suspicious of U.S. motives.”® According to the Washing- 
ton Post, the American officials “found a Soviet leadership unwilling to 
relent on its opposition to spr, unwilling to move further on offensive arms 
in the absence of a space-defense deal and apparently unwilling to paper 
over the differences on this fundamental issue.”!° Furthermore, Shultz 
was rebuffed when he tried to bring up the subject of Afghanistan." 

Just as the Soviet insistence that the United States remove the Euro- 
missiles it had deployed on nato’s behalf had got Moscow into a cul-de-sac 
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before, its stand on spr also led it into something of a political dead end. 
Washington had not yielded on the issue, nor, despite Soviet efforts, had 
differences over spi proved serious enough to undermine the unity of the 
Western alliance. Therefore, while spr remained the central Soviet concern 
in arms control negotiations with the United States, Moscow evidently 
decided that movement in other areas was preferable to indefinite deadlock. 

The “new realism” the Soviet Union displayed at the Geneva summit 
brought it a number of benefits. Most important of these was the clearing 
of the air between Moscow and Washington. This in itself allowed Mos- 
cow, for all its indications that it would be pursuing a more multipolar 
foreign policy, implicitly to reaffirm the centrality of U.S-Soviet relations. 
As Gorbachev put it in Geneva, “we understand that the USSR and the 
United States are interconnected. We cannot disregard each other’s in- 
terests.”12 

In addition, Washington ended sanctions it had imposed on Moscow 
following the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Cultural and scientific ex- 
changes, the resumption of regular commercial air flights between the two 
countries, the opening of new consulates, and expanded trade were other 
prospective benefits of the summit.1* 

Last, but not least, the summit enhanced the Soviet leader’s standing 
as an international statesman. American officials were struck by Gorba- 
chev’s decisiveness'#; once again, his energy and deftness in championing 
Soviet interests were widely commented on. President Reagan (according 
to Italy’s Prime Minister Bettino Craxi) informed West European leaders 
after the summit that “he had found Gorbachev to be more flexible and 
open to compromise than he had expected.”1> The new Soviet leader had 
succeeded in persuading the American president that he was someone 
Washington “could do business with.” 
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Accent on Western Europe 
Ronald D. Asmus 


A New Foreign Policy Approach? The youngest Soviet leader since Stalin 
and the best educated since Lenin, Gorbachev impressed Westerners as an 
articulate, unassuming, down-to-earth, and intelligent statesman; even his 
wife attracted attention as a stylish woman at variance with the usual 
clichés about the wives of Soviet party leaders. Aside from Gorbachev’s 
personal style, Western observers were most interested in what some con- 
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sidered an important shift in Soviet foreign ara! toward Western Europe 
under his guidance. 

However, while the theme of Europe was prominent in policy rhetoric 
under Gorbachev, the actual policy looked different—both more complex 
and more confused than was sometimes assumed. A great deal of the de- 
bate over whether Gorbachev was aiming at a more European-centered 
policy with a downgrading of U.S.-Soviet relations hinged upon whether 
the replacement of Andrei Gromyko as foreign minister signaled a signifi- 
cant change in Soviet foreign policy. Given the vast experience and exper- 
tise Gromyko had gathered, his increasingly prominent role in Soviet 
decision-making, and his advocacy of the primacy of the U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship, the removal of someone of Gromyko’s stature obviously had im- 
portant policy implications for the West. Yet, while certainly an important 
move, Gromyko’s ouster had not been accompanied by the type of dra- 
matic shift that had been heralded, for example, by Viacheslav Molotov’s 
replacement of Maksim Litvinov in 1939. 

Additional signs of Western Europe’s enhanced role in Soviet think- 
ing were provided by several leading Soviet commentators. Among them 
was Aleksandr Iakovlev, a reported critic of the so-called Gromyko line 
and former Soviet ambassador to Canada who became head of the pres- 
tigious Institute of World Economics and International Relations under 
Andropov and the Propaganda Department of the Central Committee 
under Gorbachev. 

In an interview with the Italian newspaper La Repubblica in July 
1985, Iakovlev criticized the Soviets’ obsession with the United States in 
their foreign policy, stating that “all of us” had overestimated the Ameri- 
can role in world affairs “during the last 4o years.” He went on to claim 
that different power centers, such as Western Europe and Japan, were 
emerging in the capitalist world. Asserting that Americans really had no 
convictions (and were therefore easily manipulated), he praised the Euro- 
peans for their education and reason, noting that their best interests were 
already leading them to oppose the “adventurous” foreign policy of the 
Reagan administration. 

A somewhat milder version of the same theme was adopted by other 
Soviet commentators, such as Aleksandr Bovin. Acknowledging the strong 
transatlantic ties between Western Europe and the United States, Bovin 
claimed that Moscow did not want to sow further discord among Western 
countries (“they quarrel among themselves anyway”) but wished to en- 
courage Western Europe to act as a “bridge” that would influence Wash- 
ington and “to improve the political culture of their ally across the ocean.”* 

Social Democrats: Again a Target? Since the collapse of the anti-INF 
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campaign the social democratic and socialist parties of Western Europe 
were again being assiduously courted by Moscow. There were two reasons 
for this: first, Moscow may have overestimated the immediate political 
influence of radical “new social movements,” and second, and more impor- 
tant, many social democratic parties ended up opposing the 1nF decision, 
despite their past support—clear evidence of the divisive consequences of 
the Euromissile debate. Writing in Problems of Peace and Socialism in the 
fall of 1984, Boris N. Ponomarev, chief of the cpsu cc International De- 
partment, noted that “within social democracy a significant positive change 
has taken place with regard to peace activities.’ 

Subsequent articles in the East bloc press also praised various activities 
of the Socialist International, above all its opposition to American policy 
in Central America and President Reagan’s spi program. In the words of a 
leading East German source: “Despite some contradictions, the main ele- 
ments of the Social Democratic peace policy cannot be ignored; broad 
circles in social democracy, including the leaders, are the primary propo- 
nents of a “coalition of reason” [emphasis added].’’* The old Soviet thesis, 
according to which the “progressive” basis of social democracy had to be 
freed from the influence of the parties’ “rightist leadership,” was again 
turned on its head; now it is the formerly “rightist” leaders that are receiv- 
ing Moscow’s praise. 

Not all socialist or social democratic parties were being lauded equally 
in Soviet commentaries. Important differences were still being drawn be- 
tween the various socialist and social democratic parties within Western 
Europe. The Scandinavian parties were singled out for special praise for 
strong interest in regional security proposals and their desire to insulate the 
region from tension between the superpowers. The same was true for 
Greece under Premier Andreas Papandreou. The position of the French 
Socialist party is still labeled “contradictory,” no doubt because of Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand’s strong stand on INF, Franco-German rapproche- 
ment, and a range of security issues. The leader of the Italian Socialist 
party, Bettino Craxi, received a very warm reception in Moscow in late 
May. Despite Craxi’s strong support for Euromissile deployment and other 
alliance decisions, his more ambivalent attitude toward the sp1 may have 
accounted for Moscow’s interest. 

The West German spp, however, seemed to be the focal point of East 
bloc attention. This undoubtedly was linked with the FRG’s key position 
in NATO and the implications that a change in social democratic policy 
would have for nao policies. It was also strongly connected with the con- 
tinuing debate within the spp over security policy and the party’s attempts 
to formulate a second Ostpolitik based on a “security partnership” between 
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East and West. In the words of one East bloc source: “The scope and the 
intensity of the conflict over missile deployment are reflected above all in 
the spp.”® 

This shift in policy became evident in a flurry of diplomatic activity 
between the spp and the Warsaw Pact countries. The East German sep 
was in the forefront of such efforts. The two parties had held joint semi- 
nars on subjects such as a “security partnership” between East and West; 
the spp signed its first interparty agreement with the sep in the form of a 
proposal for a chemical-weapons-free zone in central Europe.* Additional 
talks on the creation of a nuclear-free zone were also planned. 

Equally impressive was the treatment of the spp by the new Gorba- 
chev leadership. While criticizing and shunning the government of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl, the Soviet leadership commented favorably on trends 
within the spp. In late May spp Chairman Willy Brandt received red car- 
pet treatment, including five hours of talks with Gorbachev, during his 
visit to Moscow. In his dinner speech Gorbachev emphasized the “close 
and even identical views” held by both sides and raised a toast to the “suc- 
cessful development of constructive cooperation between our parties.”® 
Following the Craxi and Brandt visits to Moscow, the weekly report on the 
Politburo meeting in the Soviet press said that special emphasis had been 
placed on cooperation with “the socialist and social-democratic parties” of 
Western Europe.® 

Against this background, Moscow and its East European allies resur- 
rected the concept of a “united front” in conjunction with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Seventh Comintern Congress of 1935.1° The message 
that the Warsaw Pact countries were sending was quite clear: in order to 
counter the threat to world peace that Moscow asserted stemmed from 
Western—above all American—policies, social democratic parties were 
again acceptable and even desirable partners in Europe. 

Moscow undoubtedly had no illusions and would not necessarily want 
to see these parties ever become pro-Soviet; it was enough that they were 
less supportive of Nato and of American policy in Europe and elsewhere. 
In short, the Soviet Union hoped to manipulate them as agents of change 
in a process within Western Europe that would diminish American influ- 
ence and encourage anti-NATO tendencies. 

By choosing France for his first Western visit since becoming general 
secretary, Gorbachev seemed to be lining up with the West European 
opposition to Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative (spr). Upon his arrival 
on October 2, 1985, the Soviet leader launched what one French commen- 
tator referred to as a “three-stage rocket” designed to put different parts 
of the Western alliance on the defensive simultaneously. Gorbachev’s pro- 
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posal for a 50 percent reduction in strategic weapons in return for discard- 
ing the spi was aimed at putting Washington on the defensive; his offer of 
separate negotiations with Paris and London over their strategic arsenals 
was aimed at gaining the upper hand on intermediate nuclear forces; and 
his announcement that the USSR would reduce the number of Soviet 
ss-20s deployed against Western Europe to the level of June 1984 by put- 
ting a number of them into storage was targeted at the Netherlands, where 
the Dutch government was about to reach a final decision on the station- 
ing of some forty-eight NaTo cruise missiles. 

Gorbachev’s attempt to seduce Western Europe was accompanied by 
the familiar protestation that no attempt at seduction was being made at 
all. Speaking before the French National Assembly, he said: 


The very contention that, by improving relations with Western Eu- 
rope, we want to drive a wedge between it and the United States is 
patently absurd. . . . We are pursuing not a Metternich-like policy of 
a “balance of power,” of setting one state against another, knocking 
together blocs and counterblocs, creating “axes” and “triangles,” but a 
policy of global détente, of strengthening world security and develop- 
ing universal international cooperation. . . . We are realists and un- 
derstand how strong are the ties—historical, political, and economic— 
linking Western Europe and the United States." 


Gorbachev's new sophistication did not necessarily harvest any imme- 
diate results. President Mitterrand, for example, resisted Soviet overtures 
prior to and during the Gorbachev visit for a joint communiqué condemn- 
ing the spr. Despite Gorbachev’s dazzling press performance, Mitterrand 
was also at pains during their joint press conference to make clear that 
France’s friendship with the United States was not at issue. Both Paris 
and London rejected Gorbachev’s offer for separate bilateral negotiations 
over their nuclear arsenals. In the Netherlands, Gorbachev’s claim that the 
number of ss-20s aimed at Europe had been reduced to 243 by putting 
other missiles into storage did not sway the Dutch government from an- 
nouncing on November 2 that it would proceed with Euromissile de- 
ployment.1? 

Absence of a Policy on Germany A glaring weakness in Gorbachev’s 
European strategy was the absence of any coherent German policy. France 
had certainly been occupying its own special place in Soviet policy over 
the years, but Germany remained the fulcrum of the geopolitical balance 
in Europe. After the failure of the Warsaw Pact’s campaign to prevent the 
deployment of INF cruise missiles, Moscow resorted to its own “revanchist” 
campaign against Bonn. This, however, may have actually aggravated cen- 
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trifugal tendencies rather than tightened cohesion within the bloc, at least 
with regard to countries such as the GDR and Hungary. In any case, under 
Gorbachev the antirevanchist theme was toned down. Chancellor Kohl 
met with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in New York 
during the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the United Nations; he 
received a personal letter from Gorbachev. Its contents were soon leaked 
to the press in West Germany where officials suspected their Soviet coun- 
terparts of having taken this step in order to put Bonn under greater do- 
mestic political pressure—Gorbachev had strongly criticized Kohl on sey- 
eral points, including his support of President Reagan’s spi program. 
Occasional Soviet gestures indicating that ties could improve should Bonn 
change its position on spi or other issues did little to sway the West Ger- 
man government, and Soviet policy toward Germany remained clouded. 
Gorbachev found himself faced with the familiar dilemma of “whether to 
seduce Germany or encircle it, to effect a bilateral rapprochement with it 
or to seek to isolate it.”18 

Impact on Western Europe Western fascination with the new 
Soviet leader, fed by the Kremlin’s impressive public relations campaign, 
enabled Gorbachev to obtain broad and direct access to Western Europe. 
While his proposals were rejected across the board by West European 
governments, Gorbachev was able to appeal to Western yearnings for some 
type of progress to be made sooner rather than later in improving a frozen 
East-West climate and in securing an arms control agreement, thereby 
regaining considerable ground in the battle for West European public 
opinion. He was also able to capitalize on the stolidness of his predecessors, 
as his activism seemed like a breath of fresh air compared with the immo- 
bilism of previous Soviet policy. As Michel Tatu wrote in Le Monde: “The 
sight of this man who speaks distinctly, breathes normally, and seems in per- 
fect possession of his physical and mental faculties is a striking contrast.” 

At the same time, for all its calls for greater European autonomy, 
Moscow tended to develop an allergic reaction to the first sign of any sort 
of increased European cooperation not to its liking. Soviet praise for inde- 
pendent European thinking on military and security issues immediately 
turned to severe criticism when this resulted in, for example, increased 
military cooperation between France and West Germany. As Aleksandr 
Bovin wrote, “a healthy ideological instinct is at work in the bipolar rivalry” 
and “a multipolar policy noticeably complicates the work of diplomats.” 

There were limits, however, on the degree to which any Soviet leader- 
ship could afford to ignore Washington. The United States still repre- 
sented the only real obstacle to Soviet global ambitions, both in Europe 
and elsewhere. It remained Moscow’s only international competitor with 
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global interests and global reach and was still perceived as Moscow’s pn- 
mary opponent—as such it was the key controlling factor in the interna- 
tional arena. In short, while areas such as Europe were undoubtedly im- 
portant and might even increase in significance in Soviet policy, it was still 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship that determined the success or failure of Soviet 
foreign policy. 


= 
Little Change in Asia 
Bohdan Nahaylo 


The Soviet Stake in Southeast Asia In a relatively short period, the Soviet 
Union experienced a profound change in its fortunes in Southeast Asia. In 
1978 Vietnam—the strongest military force in Indochina, joined Comecon 
and concluded a military alliance with the Soviet Union, thus effectively 
cutting its links with China and welding itself to the Soviet bloc. At the 
end of the same year, Vietnam invaded Kampuchea and replaced the pro- 
Peking Khmer Rouge regime of Pol Pot with the client, and therefore pro- 
Soviet, government of Heng Samrin. The occupation of Kampuchea, the 
protracted war against Kampuchean guerrilla forces, and the international 
condemnation of the invasion left Vietnam dependent on Soviet military 
and economic support.! Neighboring Laos too was placed under firm con- 
trol of Hanoi, and an estimated 40,000 Vietnamese troops and 3,000 Soviet 
advisors were based there.? 

Through its close alliance with Vietnam, the Soviet Union not only 
expanded its influence in Indochina but also became a major military 
power in Southeast Asia. Since 1979 it had acquired the use of three stra- 
tegic bases in the region: the former American bases at Cam Ranh Bay 
and Danang in Vietnam and the Kampuchean port of Kompong Sam on 
the Gulf of Thailand. These military facilities greatly enhanced Soviet 
capabilities to project power into Southeast Asia. Soviet bombers were now 
being deployed within easy reach of the important shipping lanes in the 
area, particularly the Straits of Malacca, through which the bulk of Japan’s 
oil was being brought from the Middle East. Furthermore, “Soviet ships 
and planes could easily monitor movements at the American naval bases 
in the Philippines, the South China coast and the Straits of Malacca.”3 

The USSR’s opportunities to extend its influence in Southeast Asia 
were, however, limited by the continuing opposition of the countries com- 
puising the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (AsEAN) to the Viet- 
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namese military presence in Kampuchea. The AsEAN countries insisted that 
Hanoi withdraw its troops from Kampuchea and agree to elections being 
held there under the auspices of the United Nations. Moscow, therefore, 
concentrated on two objectives: it attempted to intimidate ASEAN with the 
specter of U.S.-Chinese military cooperation‘ and sought to exploit differ- 
ences within ASEAN on a possible settlement of the Kampuchean question. 

During 1984 two ASEAN countries were singled out by Moscow for 
special attention. Indonesia, the most populous of the ASEAN states, was 
courted—its relations with the Soviet Union had been frosty since the 
1960s. Thailand, however, which had close ties with the United States, a 
border dispute with Laos, and anti-Vietnamese guerrillas operating on its 
border with Kampuchea, continued to be censured by the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, Moscow attempted to foment discord between Bangkok and 
Jakarta by playing up the somewhat more flexible position of the latter on 
the Kampuchean issue. 

The Soviet tactics became clear during a visit to Moscow in April by 
Indonesian Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmaja. At the time, Izvestiia 
contrasted Indonesia’s stance with that of Thailand, accusing the latter of 
exacerbating tensions in Southeast Asia at the behest of the United States.® 
The Indonesian side was, however, not swayed and, at the insistence of the 
Soviet hosts, the views exchanged during a long meeting between Mochtar 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko were not included in the 
joint communiqué. The Indonesian foreign minister later reported that 
Gromyko had told him that while “he did appreciate AsEAN’s efforts” 
aimed at finding a solution to the Kampuchean problem, “the clock can- 
not be turned back in Cambodia.”® 

In the final months of 1984 (a year that had seen a regression in Sino- 
Soviet relations and an increase in the level of Soviet subsidies to Vietnam) 
the Kremlin began to show more interest in breaking the deadlock over 
Kampuchea. Significantly, at the beginning of November a joint communi- 
qué issued after a meeting in Moscow between the Soviet and Vietnamese 
foreign ministers emphasized the importance of instituting “political dia- 
logue between the Indo-Chinese states and the AsEAN member countries.””? 
It soon became evident, however, that any new diplomatic moves would 
be accompanied by a major Vietnamese effort to debilitate the Kampuchean 
resistance forces and thereby lessen their importance as a factor in arrang- 
ing a settlement. That same month, Hanoi launched its largest offensive 
within Kampuchea since the invasion of the country. Predictably, Beijing 
responded by intensifying the skirmishing on its border with Vietnam. 

Early in 1985 Vietnam indicated that it was interested in improving 
relations with the United States and China, hinting at greater flexibility 
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over the Kampuchean question. A modified negotiating position was out- 
lined in a statement issued in Hanoi by the foreign ministers of Vietnam, 
Laos, and Kampuchea. Once again, reference was made to the “irreversi- 
bility” of the status quo in Kampuchea. This time, however, while power 
sharing with the Khmer Rouge was again ruled out, it was stated that in 
the interests of national reconciliation the Heng Samrin government was 
prepared to talk with Prince Nordom Sihanouk and Son Sahn, the leaders 
of the two noncommunist groups that, together with the Khmer Rouge, 
make up the Kampuchean resistance coalition. The convening of an inter- 
national conference on Southeast Asia was also proposed, in which all the 
interested parties and a number of other states maintaining ties with 
Hanoi—India, Sweden, and Australia—would take part.® 

The modified stance of the Indochinese states failed to impress China 
and the ASEAN countries, which were more concerned at this juncture about 
the substantial successes of the Vietnamese campaign against the Kampu- 
chean resistance. At the end of January, Beijing warned that it would not 
hesitate to teach Hanoi a “second lesson” because of Vietnam’s “frenzied 
provocations” and, subsequently, reaffirmed its support for the “Kampu- 
chean Patriotic Forces’ struggle against Vietnamese aggression.”® For their 
part, the AsEAN countries held a special meeting in Bangkok on February 
11 and 12 to discuss the situation in Kampuchea and issued a call for 
friendly states to increase political and, military support of the Kampu- 
chean groups opposing the Vietnamese.” 

Despite the coolness with which the Indochinese states’ proposals were 
greeted, Moscow followed them up with a major diplomatic campaign of 
its own. In March Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Mikhail Kapitsa began 
a month-long tour of Southeast Asian capitals during which he both sup- 
ported Hanoi’s call for an international conference on Indochina and at- 
tempted to enlarge the USSR’s diplomatic role in the region. On the one 
hand, he renewed Moscow’s offer to act as a “guarantor” of peace in 
Southeast Asia once the Kampuchean issue was settled; on the other, he 
sought to create the impression that the USSR’s “ability to influence Viet- 
nam” should not be overestimated. He was also at pains to emphasize that 
Moscow had no objections to Hanoi improving its relations with Washing- 
ton and Beijing. 

Kapitsa’s diplomatic efforts failed to conciliate the ASEAN countries. 
Several ASEAN leaders criticized Kapitsa for trying to sow confusion and 
distrust by suggesting that some ASEAN countries were more amenable to 
Hanoi’s proposals than others. During a press briefing in Jakarta on April 6, 
the Indonesian foreign minister, who had been acting as a spokesman for 
the AsEAN countries, stated: “It should be made clear here, once and for 
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all, that AsEAN does not accept the Ho Chi Minh City declaration. Be- 
cause, if you read it carefully, it amounts to recognizing the status quo, 
which we never have done and never will do. We do not accept the situa- 
tion created by the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea.”?2 

Mikhail Gorbachev was elected general secretary of the cpsu just as 
Kapitsa’s diplomatic mission was about to get under way. Barely a month 
after Gorbachev’s accession, China made an important overture on Kam- 
puchea. On April 17 the Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping described the 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea as the “easiest” of the three major 
obstacles blocking the normalization of Sino-Soviet relations for the USSR 
to remove. He went on to announce that Beijing would not object to the 
Soviet military base at Cam Ranh Bay if Moscow persuaded Hanoi to 
withdraw its forces.1 At the beginning of May it also became known that 
China and Vietnam had held discreet high-level talks in Beijing. 

These initiatives proved fruitless. Prince Sihanouk subsequently dis- 
closed, apparently after being briefed by his Chinese patrons, that Mos- 
cow had maintained its refusal to discuss the Kampuchean situation with 
Beijing. Hanoi lost no time in denying that the Sino-Vietnamese talks 
had had any political significance.!® The enduring hostility between Beijing 
and Hanoi was demonstrated again at the beginning of May when, on the 
tenth anniversary of the reunification of Vietnam, China accused Vietnam 
of pursuing “disastrous” policies instead of ones aimed at promoting “peace 
and development.”!* Furthermore, the same month saw another upsurge 
in the border fighting between the two states. In an interview given to 
Newsweek in May by the Vietnamese prime minister, the Sino-Vietnamese 
border situation was described as “getting serious,” and relations between 
Hanoi and Beijing were depicted in gloomy terms.1® 

At the end of June Vietnamese party leader Le Duan visited Moscow 
and met with Gorbachev. Tass reported that their talks were held in an 
“atmosphere of friendship and cordiality, of complete unity and mutual 
understanding” and that the Vietnamese side “expressed profound grati- 
tude” to the USSR for the “large-scale and effective assistance” it was giv- 
ing Vietnam. Emphasis was placed on “further deepening and improving” 
bilateral relations and on “further consolidation and coordination of coop- 
eration” in matters of foreign policy.!® Significantly, in their speeches at a 
reception in the Kremlin, both leaders conspicuously avoided criticizing 
China and spoke of the desirability of normalizing relations with Beijing. 
Instead, the United States was denounced as the principal threat to peace 
in Asia and elsewhere. Gorbachey also used the opportunity to repeat his 
call for an Asian security conference and to renew the USSR’s offer to 
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freeze the deployment of medium-range missiles in the Soviet Far East if a 
satisfactory agreement could be worked out with the United States.?° 

Le Duan came away from Moscow with promises of increased Soviet 
subsidies. On July 19 the Vietnam News Agency (vNna) revealed that the 
USSR would more than double its economic aid to Vietnam during the 
1986-90 period. It also stated that Moscow had agreed to defer Hanoi’s 
repayment of previous debts and to increase assistance in areas ranging 
from oil and gas exploitation to the construction of a steel plant.?4 A week 
later, during a visit to Thailand, Anatolii Zaitsev, the director general of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s Southeast Asia Department, confirmed that 
the USSR would continue providing economic and military aid to Viet- 
nam, particularly in view of what was described as a Chinese threat to 
Vietnam.” 

Zaitsev’s talks in Bangkok with Thai officials attested to the unchanged 
nature of Soviet policy toward Southeast Asia. The Soviet representative 
called the un proposals for solving the Kampuchean issue—withdrawal of 
Vietnamese troops and free elections in the country—“unrealistic.” 

Vietnam, while endeavoring to appear more flexible regarding the 
terms for a Kampuchean settlement, continued to refuse to take part in 
any negotiations with the Khmer Rouge. In mid-August 1985 a communi- 
qué issued by a meeting of Indochinese foreign ministers in Phnom Penh, 
announced that the Vietnamese forces would “conclude their withdrawal” 
from Kampuchea by 1990. The communiqué also stated that the Indo- 
chinese states would consider a proposal put forward by Malaysia on be- 
half of the asEAN countries for proxy talks (through an intermediary) be- 
tween the Heng Samrin government and the two noncommunist groups 
within the Kampuchean resistance coalition.” 

On July 31 the U.S. Congress approved a five-million-dollar aid pack- 
age to the Kampuchean opposition forces, thereby stepping up the inter- 
national pressure on Hanoi to seek a political settlement of the Kampu- 
chean conflict.24* On September 2 the Khmer Rouge radio announced the 
replacement of Pol Pot as commander in chief of the Khmer Rouge mili- 
tary forces, ostensibly on the grounds that he had reached the “retirement 
age” of sixty. Though the “retirement” of Pol Pot was greeted by Beijing, 
Washington, and the partners of the Khmer Rouge in the Kampuchean 
resistance as a move that would facilitate the settlement of the Kampu- 
chean question, both Hanoi and Moscow dismissed it as insignificant.?> 
Meanwhile, the Kampuchean resistance coalition had been attempting to 
prove itself as a viable force, despite the mauling its fighters suffered at the 
hands of the Vietnamese earlier in the year. In August, it launched a series 
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of attacks on Vietnamese bases, and in September it was reported to have 
carried out raids close to the Kampuchean capital.?° 

Moscow continued to extend political and material support to its 
Indochinese allies and to maintain close high-level contact with them. The 
Vietnamese foreign and defense ministers traveled to the Soviet Union, 
and cpsu Politburo member Vitalii Vorotnikov visited Vietnam. Laotian 
party leader and Prime Minister Kaysone Phomvihane and Kampuchean 
Prime Minister Hun Sen also went to the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the deadlock over Kampuchea continued. On Septem- 
ber 20 Izvestiia reported the Heng Samrin government remained adamant 
in insisting that negotiations with the Kampuchean resistance forces be 
opened “only on the basis of the total exclusion of the Pol Pot clique.” On 
the same day, Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping told Singapore’s Prime Min- 
ister Lee Kuan Yew that, because of Hanoi’s promise of withdrawing its 
troops from Kampuchea within five years, some people believed that Viet- 
nam’s attitude toward the Kampuchean issue “had somehow become less 
rigid,” when “in fact, Vietnam would not change its position and would 
still try to gobble up Kampuchea.” Perhaps the most telling sign of the 
enduring impasse was the pessimism of Prince Sihanouk, who had re- 
cently dismissed the peace proposals of the AsEAN countries and China as 
unrealistic and instead had suggested informal talks, without any precon- 
ditions, between China and Thailand, on the one hand, and Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union, on the other.?8 

Sino-Soviet Relations: Progress Amid “Stagnation” The election of 
Gorbachev as the new general secretary brought an improvement in the 
climate of Sino-Soviet relations. However, on June 21, 1985, Huan Xiang, 
a senior Chinese foreign policy adviser, told a press briefing that despite 
the growing trade links between the USSR and China, bilateral relations 
were in fact stagnating and that he foresaw “not much improvement” in 
the near future. He also doubted whether China and the Soviet Union 
“lwould] ever return to the close relations of the 1950s.”*° This evaluation 
was in marked contrast to the optimistic prognosis for Sino-Soviet relations 
offered by the Soviet leader four days later in a speech in Dnepropetrovsk. 
Gorbachev expressed his confidence that “the negative period in Soviet- 
Chinese relations, which has produced quite a few artificial overlayers” 
would eventually be removed.*° 

Coming on the eve of an important visit to Moscow by a Chinese 
trade delegation headed by Vice Premier Yao Yilin, both these statements 
reflected the rather different perceptions Beijing and Moscow had of what 
constitutes “progress” in improving relations. China placed less of a pre- 
mium on peripheral areas of cooperation and emphasized political issues. 
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The USSR, on the other hand, attempted to play down the importance of 
China’s preconditions for normalizing relations and made much of the in- 
crease in trade, cultural and scientific cooperation, more frequent high-level 
contacts, and the repetition of platitudes by both sides about the desira- 
bility of improving bilateral relations. 

This discrepancy was demonstrated again during Yao Yilin’s stay in 
Moscow. According to Tass, Soviet Premier Nikolai Tikhonov, during his 
meeting with Yao Yilin, stressed Moscow’s willingness to continue the dia- 
logue with Beijing and to work toward normalizing relations. He also 
stressed the significance of the Sino-Soviet agreement that had just been 
concluded.*! Xinhua, however, reported that Yao Yilin had reminded his 
hosts that “three obstacles still existed in the path of normalizing political 
relations” between Beijing and Moscow and that the latter wanted to 
“wipe out” these impediments.*? At a subsequent press briefing, Igor Roga- 
chev, the head of the First Far Eastern Department of the Soviet Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, said the visit had “provided an opportunity to continue 
the exchange of views” on economic, scientific, and technical matters, as 
well as on a “number of other issues of common interest.” He mentioned 
that there were no obstacles to improving relations.** 

In Moscow the Chinese vice premier signed two important economic 
accords. The first provided for the doubling of bilateral trade from the 1985 
level of around $1.6 billion to over $3 billion in 1990. According to Tass, 
the USSR was to supply China with “machinery and equipment, means 
of transport, raw materials, building materials, and chemicals.” In return 
China would sell the USSR “agricultural and industrial raw materials and 
consumer goods.”*+ By the terms of the second agreement, the Soviet 
Union would assist China in modernizing its industry. It would help over- 
haul factories built with Soviet aid during the 1950s and help build seven 
new plants.?° 

During July there was further evidence of the pragmatic mood on the 
nonpolitical side of Sino-Soviet relations. On July 10 it was announced 
that an agreement had been signed on opening Heihe on the Chinese side 
of the Amur, and Blagoveshchensk (a Chinese delegation had visited 
there) on the Soviet side, for border trading.2* Within the next few days 
it was also revealed that China had signed a contract to buy seventeen 
Soviet Tu-154M airliners** and that the USSR was joining a venture to 
renovate the Xingangtai mine, the largest coal mine in northeast China.%* 
Furthermore, on July 22, for the first time since the Sino-Soviet rift in the 
early 1960s, a Chinese radio station announced that it would soon begin 
broadcasting Russian language lessons.®® 

Apart from Yao Yilin’s visit to Moscow, the most important develop- 
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ment in Sino-Soviet relations since Gorbachev took over has been the 
meeting in New York on September 26 of the Soviet and Chinese foreign 
ministers, Eduard Shevardnadze and Wu Xueqian, at which they traded 
invitations for official visits. 

In December Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Mikhail Kapitsa visited 
Beijing. On the day of his arrival, Kapitsa told news reporters that bilateral 
relations were improving rapidly.4° Three days later, Xinhua carried ex- 
cerpts from an interview with Wu Xuegian in which he stated that “Sino- 
Soviet relations have improved to a certain extent in 1985, notably in eco- 
nomic and trade relations,” adding however, “to our regret, there has been 
no fundamental improvement as yet.”4? Like the seventh round of talks on 
normalizing Sino-Soviet relations, held in Beijing in October 1985, Kapitsa’s 
visit failed to make further headway. 

Throughout January Chinese officials seemed to go out of their way 
to emphasize that Sino-Soviet relations remain deadlocked over “the three 
obstacles”: Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea, Soviet military presence 
in Afghanistan, and Soviet military buildup along the Chinese border. 
They also criticized Moscow for not showing any flexibility. In an inter- 
view published at the beginning of the month in Beijing Review, China’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Oian Oichen accused the USSR of attempting 
“under various pretexts to dodge discussion on ways to remove these exist- 
ing obstacles.” Describing the Soviet approach as “unrealistic and unwise,” 
he stressed that China “is unshakable in its resolve” that the “obstacles” 
will have to be removed before relations between the two states can be 
normalized.’ Then, in mid-January, a Chinese Foreign Office official con- 
firmed in public for the first time that Beijing had “categorically rejected” 
a proposal for a mutual nonaggression pact Moscow had been putting for- 
ward for a number of years.*8 

These statements, together with Hu Yaobang’s call of January 30 for 
Moscow to make “substantive efforts” to remove the three obstacles and 
Chinese press criticism of Soviet policy toward Afghanistan and Kampu- 
chea,*# seemed to indicate Beijing’s growing frustration over the Gorba- 
chev leadership’s failure to follow up its overtures to China with concrete 
deeds. Less than two weeks after Kapitsa returned to Moscow in Decem- 
ber, Gorbachev received the vice premier of China’s State Council, Li 
Peng, and reaffirmed the Soviet Union’s “sincere striving” for “a serious 
improvement” in Sino-Soviet relations.*® At the same time the Kremlin 
continued to insist that China was blocking rapprochement with precon- 
ditions unreasonable and contrary to the interests of the Soviet Union’s 
friends and allies. As a broadcast in Mandarin by Moscow’s Radio Peace 
and Progress put it on January 19, “the three major obstacles mentioned 
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by China have nothing to do with Sino-Soviet relations. They involve rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and third countries.” 

There were a number of intriguing, though unconfirmed, reports that 
Gorbachev's meeting with Li Peng “did not go well” and had disappointed 
Beijing. During their talks the Soviet leader reportedly urged the Chinese 
leadership to reconsider reestablishing party-to-party relations but was re- 
luctant to offer anything in return. He also rejected apparently a Chinese 
offer of a Sino-Soviet summit meeting contingent on USSR flexibility re- 
garding “the three obstacles.’’# 

Despite the enduring political impasse, the Soviet First Deputy Prime 
Minister Ivan Arkhipov was in Beijing in March to attend the first session 
of a newly formed Sino-Soviet Commission on Economic, Trade, Scien- 
tific, and Technological Cooperation. In marked contrast to his visit to 
Beijing fifteen months earlier, however, his trip to China was treated by 
the Chinese media as a relatively low-key affair.” On the previous occasion 
in December 1984 Arkhipov was the highest-ranking Soviet official to hold 
talks in Beijing in fifteen years, and his visit raised hopes of a Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement. This time, both sides made it clear that he would be con- 
cerned only with economic matters during his stay in China. 

During Arkhipov’s stay in China, an unannonced visit to Beijing was 
made by Rogachey, the head of the First Far Eastern Department. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet embassy in Beijing, he discussed disarmament issues with 
Deputy Foreign Minister Qian Oichen and other Chinese officials.** Then, 
on April 3 it was announced that the new Soviet ambassador to China 
would be Oleg Troianovskii, a veteran diplomat who for the past nine 
years had been the Soviet envoy to the United Nations and who had the 
reputation of being one of the USSR’s most experienced emissaries. Since 
he was also a candidate member of the Central Committee of the cpsu, 
whereas his predecessor in Beijing, Ilia Shcherbakov, was not, the posting 
of Troianovskii was seen as an upgrading of the Beijing post.*® 

In the reports issued by Tass and Xinhua at the end of the eighth 
round of Sino-Soviet talks on normalizing bilateral relations, subtle changes 
were hinted at.5° rass reported that at the end of the latest round, which 
took place from April 7 to 14 in Moscow, Vice Premier Oian Oichen, the 
head of the Chinese delegation, met with Foreign Minister Shevardnadze. 
For his part, Shevardnadze was reported to have reaffirmed the Soviet posi- 
tion that, in seeking a rapprochement with China, the USSR was not pre- 
pared to sacrifice the interests of its friends or allies. Nevertheless, he ap- 
parently suggested for the first time that a Sino-Soviet summit meeting 
would be “a significant contribution to improving the political relationship 
between the two countries.’’>4 
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There was also a faint hint of greater flexibility in the Chinese posi- 
tion. Xinhua stated that Oian Oichen had conveyed to Shevardnadze the 
Chinese leadership’s hope that there would be an early normalization of 
relations and that “the obstacles” impeding progress on this score would 
be “removed step by step.” 

Yet there was no major breakthrough. The Chinese side still main- 
tained that the continuing bilateral negotiations were about the normaliza- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations and that the issue of “the three obstacles” was 
central to them. The Soviet side, on the other hand, now preferred to de- 
scribe the negotiations as political consultations and to omit any direct 
mention of “the obstacles,” thereby implying that the Sino-Soviet political 
relationship was better than it really was. 

Moscow Backs Marcos ‘The Kremlin confounded a number of West- 
ern observers by defending the legitimacy of the rule of Ferdinand Marcos 
after his disputed reelection as president of the Philippines. On February 
19, 1986, the new Soviet ambassador to Manila became the first and only 
major foreign envoy to congratulate Marcos on his reelection.®? Five days 
later, with the southeast Asian state on the brink of civil war, even the 
Philippine ambassador in Moscow renounced his support of Marcos.* 
Nonetheless, the Soviet media were still implicitly backing President 
Marcos and at the same time stepping up accusations that Washington 
was exerting political and military pressure on his government.** 

The USSR’s position, which Deputy Assistant U.S. Secretary of State 
Mark Palmer described as “the height of folly,’®> seemed to reflect a gross 
miscalculation. Evidently, Moscow believed Marcos to be in a fairly strong 
position and expected him to overcome the opposition. Despite the anti- 
communist and pro-American nature of the Marcos government, relations 
between Moscow and Manila had been cordial in previous years. It would 
seem that for the short term at any rate the USSR ruled out the prospect 
of a major upheaval in the Philippines and concluded the country was go- 
ing to remain aligned with the United States. In the absence of strong 
natural allies among the diverse opposition to Marcos, the Kremlin appar- 
ently decided to make the most of a generally unfavorable situation by 
wooing Manila with the aim of gradually building up its influence in the 
Philippines and fomenting anti-American sentiment. For Marcos, on the 
other hand, the connection with Moscow, though in fact tenuous, pro- 
vided some expedient leverage in relations with Washington. 

Soviet courtship of the Philippines had taken various forms. President 
Marcos and his wife had been awarded decorations by Moscow. In August 
1985 Marcos was presented with the Jubilee Medal of the Soviet Presidium 
for his “heroic” activities during World War II. His wife, Imelda, who 
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visited the USSR seven times since 1972, was reported to have received 
awards from the USSR for “broadening cultural contacts” and for “her 
contribution to the cause of friendship.” At a time of mounting economic 
difficulties in the Philippines, Moscow ran a heavy trade deficit with Manila 
and sought to establish itself as an attractive trading partner. Furthermore, 
while attributing the Philippines’ domestic troubles to “U.S. imperialism,” 
the Kremlin attempted to reassure Manila that, despite the presence of 
two major U.S. bases on its territory, the Philippines was not a target for 
Soviet missiles and that the USSR did not aid the communist insurgents 
fighting against the Marcos government.** 

Moscow’s pro-Marcos policy was demonstrated following the assassina- 
tion in August 1983 of Benigno Aquino, a leading figure in the nonviolent 
Philippine opposition movement. On August 23, 1983, Tass described him 
as the leader of “the right-wing bourgeois opposition,” in a tone that sug- 
gested disapproval of his role. Moreover, on the same day Izvestiia implied 
that Aquino was partly responsible for his own death because he ignored 
warnings that his life was in danger. At a time when there was an interna- 
tional outcry about the matter in the West, the Soviet media were actually 
at pains to avoid criticizing the Marcos government for what had happened 
to Aquino. Not surprisingly, therefore, the Kremlin had shown little en- 
thusiasm for the subsequent activities of his widow, Corazon Aquino, and 
remained conspicuously reticent about the election in which she ran against 
Marcos for the presidency. 

Moscow’s ability to influence the domestic situation in the Philip- 
pines had been severely restricted by the circumstance that the pro-Soviet 
Communist party, Partido Kommunista ng Pilipinas (pKP), had been po- 
litically insignificant since the late 1950s, while the Communist party of 
the Philippines (cpp)—which, through its military arm, the New People’s 
Army (NPA), dominated the armed struggle against the Marcos govern- 
ment—was Maoist and for years had had a pro-Chinese orientation. Al- 
though during 1985 the Kremlin was reported to have discreetly indicated 
its desire to forge ties with the cpp, any significant cooperation between 
the two was blocked by the latter’s condemnation of Soviet policy toward 
Afghanistan and Kampuchea.57 

Limited Prospects for a Soviet-Iranian Reconciliation On February 4, 
1986, USSR First Deputy Foreign Minister Georgii Kornienko completed 
a three-day visit to Iran. He was the highest-ranking Soviet official to have 
held talks in Teheran since the overthrow of the Shah in January 1979 and 
the establishment in Iran of a theocracy led by Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Having expected to profit from the Iranian revolution and its abrupt 
termination of Teheran’s pro-Western alignment, Moscow experienced dis- 
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appointment and frustration in its relations with the strongly anti-United 
States Islamic republic. Although the fundamentalist Iranian clerical lead- 
ership remained anti-Western, it hardly showed preference for the atheistic 
USSR. In fact, Teheran had been pursuing an independent foreign policy 
with the slogan “neither East nor West.” Consequently, not only had po- 
litical relations between Iran and the Soviet Union been kept on ice, but 
there had been no dramatic increase in bilateral trade. Furthermore, in the 
spring of 1983 the Teheran regime cracked down on the Tudeh party and 
thereby drastically impaired Moscow’s ability to influence Iranian internal 
politics in the future.®§ 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 created a major 
obstacle to closer ties. Teheran strongly condemned the invasion in De- 
cember 1982; the Iranian Foreign Ministry described it as “a hegemonistic 
move against the oppressed and Muslim peoples.” Iran had been pro- 
viding modest aid to Afghan Mujahidin groups and became a sanctuary 
for some 1.5 million Afghan refugees. 

After the Iranian revolution, the USSR sought unsuccessfully to ex- 
pand economic ties with Iran. In fact, in certain respects, Iran under the 
regime of Ayatollah Khomeini turned out to be more difficult for the So- 
viet Union to deal with than it had been under the shah. The new Iranian 
leadership considered that the shah’s regime had allowed Moscow to get 
away with exploiting the country’s natural gas reserves. It increased gas 
prices almost fivefold to the world market level. In March 1980, after Mos- 
cow’s refusal to accept the price increase, Teheran halted gas deliveries. 
Not long afterward, Teheran also announced the cancellation of the con- 
struction of a second gas pipeline to the USSR and instead later rerouted 
it to Turkey. These developments resulted in the loss for Iran of what had 
been its largest export item to the Soviet Union under the shah, in ex- 
change for which the USSR had built steel mills in the country, con- 
structed a gas trunkline, and provided a machine-building plant. For Mos- 
cow it meant costly adjustments in the regions dependent on Iranian gas. 

The Iran-Iraq War further complicated the Soviet-Iranian relation- 
ship. Moscow, linked by a treaty of friendship with Baghdad, had from the 
outset professed neutrality. In actual fact, the USSR initially tilted toward 
Iran, but since 1983, when it renewed arms shipments to Iraq, it had been 
implicitly backing the latter. Reluctant, however, to alienate Teheran com- 
pletely, the Soviet Union permitted arms to be transferred to Iran through 
Syrian, Libyan, and North Korean intermediaries. It also allowed Iran to 
move its imports over Soviet territory and thereby avoid the war-torn Per- 
sian Gulf. Moscow's delicate balancing act was made more difficult by 
Teheran’s avowed determination to carry the war on until the bitter end. 
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The Kremlin took the position that the Iran-Iraq War had become “sense- 
less”®® and that it only “plays into the hands of the most aggressive forces 
of imperialism, Zionism, [and] world reaction.” ® 

Relations between the Soviet Union and Iran reached their lowest 
point since the Iranian revolution when, in the spring of 1983, Teheran 
not only struck out at the Tudeh party but also expelled eighteen Soviet 
diplomats. Since then, despite its disenchantment with Iran’s Islamic lead- 
ership, the Kremlin had been making conciliatory overtures to Iran. But it 
also did not neglect to exert leverage on Teheran, sometimes rather heavy- 
handedly. In the first half of 1985, Moscow withdrew an estimated 1,200 
technicians working on development projects in Iran, ostensibly because 
of the danger from Iraqi bombings. This action brought an angry re- 
sponse from Teheran, Iranian Prime Minister Mir Hosein Musavi reject- 
ing Moscow’s explanation as an “‘excuse.”®! The Kremlin retained a fur- 
ther means of putting pressure on Iran by refusing to accept the Iranian 
renunciation of a bilateral treaty of friendship signed in 1921, which gave 
Moscow the right to intervene militarily in Iran if the country becomes a 
base for “anti-Soviet aggression.” 

The Iran-Iraq War also provided the USSR with additional potential 
for leverage, especially through its ability to calibrate its arms supplies to 
Iraq. In April 1985, for instance, the Kuwaiti news agency kuNa reported 
that Iran was asking the Soviet Union to intervene with Iraq in order to 
deter the latter from using Soviet-made long-range missiles to bomb Iranian 
cities.® 

In 1986 Iran indicated that it wanted to reduce its international isola- 
tion. As far as relations with the USSR were concerned, Iran signaled its 
readiness to show more pragmatism in the economic sphere. In July an Ira- 
nian economic delegation visited Moscow.* Bilateral talks were held the 
following month about joint exploitation of the Caspian Sea gas reserves.®+ 
Then, in mid-September the two countries signed a declaration of intent to 
expand economic ties and revive a joint economic commission.® A further 
indication of an improvement in the climate came on November 11, when 
the Soviet Union expressed gratitude to Iran for its help in securing the re- 
lease of three Soviet diplomats kidnapped in Beirut.* 

During his stay in Iran, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Kornienko 
met with President Ali Khameini, Prime Minister Mir Hosein Musavi, 
Parliamentary Speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani, Foreign Minister Ali Akbar 
Velayati, and Oil Minister Gholamreza Aqazadeh. According to tass, the 
talks were “frank and businesslike” and dealt with bilateral relations as 
well as international and regional issues.*" The two sides agreed to set up a 
joint commission of economic and financial officials and to continue talks 
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on improving economic relations; they also agreed on the resumption of 
flights from Moscow to Teheran by the Soviet airline Aeroflot. Further- 
more, the Iranian foreign minister accepted a Soviet invitation to visit the 
USSR at a later date.®* 

There were no signs, however, that the measured progress being made 
on the economic plane would alter the chilly political relations between 
the two states. Significantly, Kornienko’s visit was not played up in the 
Soviet press. At the same time, while Kornienko was still in Teheran, the 
Iranian press made it clear that “Islamic Iran will not sacrifice its princi- 
ples for friendships.”®® 


24 
Qualified Solidarity with Libya 
Bohdan Nahaylo and Wayne Brown 


Libya under the rule of Muammar Qaddafi proved something of a mixed 
blessing for the Soviet Union. On one hand, the USSR developed close 
military and trade links with this important Arab state and could draw 
satisfaction from the fact that their views coincided on many issues, but, 
on the other hand, Qaddafi’s mercurial behavior in international affairs and 
his peculiar brand of militant radicalism—one feature of which was his hos- 
tility to communist movements both at home and in the Arab world gen- 
erally—made him a difficult friend at the best of times. 

During the first years after the military coup in September 1969 that 
brought Qaddafi to power, relations between the Soviet Union and Libya 
were often strained. The new regime frequently criticized Soviet policies 
and, eventually, in 1973 Moscow denounced what it termed Libya’s “ad- 
venturism and extremism.”! The turning point in relations between the 
two countries came with the Arab-Israeli War of 1973 and Qaddafi’s en- 
suing disillusionment with the policies of Egypt’s President Anwar al-Sadat. 
After the Israeli victory, Moscow and Tripoli were both eager to block the 
expansion of American influence in the Middle East, and Soviet-Libyan 
relations soon improved. In 1974 important bilateral economic, technical, 
and military trade agreements were signed. Moreover, the Soviet Union re- 
placed France as Libya’s principal arms supplier, and Tripoli brought in 
Soviet military advisers to replace Egyptian ones.” 

Since then, the two states had been maintaining amicable relations, 
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but differences remained. Moscow has been reluctant to conclude a treaty 
of friendship and cooperation with Tripoli, even though a joint declaration 
issued in March 1983 announced that the two states had agreed in princi- 
ple to sign such a document. In short, as one author recently put it, rela- 
tions between the two states were “less an alliance of the like-minded than 
a marriage of convenience based on expediency and opportunism.’ 

The Military Connection ‘The Soviet Union found in Libya a major 
customer for its arms supplies that was both anti-American and able to pay 
in hard currency from its oil revenues. By 1980 the Soviet Union was esti- 
mated to be deriving up to 10 percent of its hard-currency earnings from 
Libya.* In return, Libya received advanced Soviet weapons in such sub- 
stantial quantities that in 1981 its 55,000-strong army was reported to have 
the highest ratio of military equipment to manpower of all Third World 
countries. During the two decades that preceded 1986, it is believed that 
the USSR sold Libya about $15 billion worth of arms, including close to 
3,000 tanks and 450 combat aircraft, among them mic-23 and Mic-25 
fighters.® 

Significantly, Moscow did not appear to have placed restrictions on 
the transfer of arms bought by Libya to third parties. Consequently, with 
abundant quantities of modern arms at its disposal, Tripoli became an 
arsenal for Third World governments and “favorable” movements. It 
supplied, for instance, weapons to Ethiopia, Syria, the Polisario guerrilla 
force in the Western Sahara, and the Palestine Liberation Organization.? 
Problems arose, though, between the USSR and Libya because of the 
latter’s support for Iran in the Gulf War. In the spring of 1985 Moscow 
apparently sent Anatolii Gromyko, the director of the Africa Institute of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences, to Tripoli to persuade the Libyan govern- 
ment not to supply Iran with Soviet-made Scud surface-to-surface missiles.® 

Over the years the Soviet Union gradually increased the number of its 
military advisers in Libya. Together with similar personnel from East Eu- 
ropean countries, they grew to number around 3,500 by 1986.° Evidently 
many of them were needed to operate and maintain the advanced weap- 
onry Libya acquired. Nevertheless, according to a report published in the 
Egyptian newspaper al-Ahram, the presence of such large numbers of So- 
viet military specialists bred “resentment in the ranks of the Libyan army.”?° 

Although the Soviet Union gained a military toehold of sorts in Libya, 
it failed to obtain the port or refueling facilities it had sought for Soviet 
naval forces in the Mediterranean.1! This was a major Soviet diplomatic 
objective. Egyptian sources reported, however, that Soviet aircraft engaged 
in surveillance of the Mediterranean region regularly landed at Libyan air 
bases.?? 
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Trade and Technical Cooperation ‘Trade and technical cooperation 
were important components of the Soviet-Libyan connection. In the spring 
of 1984 Tass reported that Libya became the USSR’s main Arab trading 
partner and that the value of bilateral trade had reached the level of $1.7 
billion a year." 

As a result of falling oil prices and Tripoli’s continued high spending 
on arms, Libya ran up a debt to the Soviet Union of $4-5 billion.1* The 
Oaddafi government sought more favorable terms from the Kremlin for re- 
paying the debt. The decline in Libya’s oil revenues and, indeed, the lim- 
ited nature of its oil reserves provided the USSR with an opportunity to 
draw Tripoli into more binding economic links with the Comecon states. 

The USSR assisted Libya in the development of its oil, gas, ferrous 
metal, and chemical industries and of its electric power capacity.4> Mos- 
cow also aided Tripoli in the area of atomic energy. In 1975 the USSR 
agreed to provide Libya (which had signed and ratified the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty) with a nuclear reactor, primarily for research. Three 
years later it also agreed to construct a nuclear power station in Libya.1® 
The nuclear reactor was subsequently built, with Bulgarian cooperation, in 
Tajura and was described by Moscow News as the largest nuclear research 
center of its type in the Arab world.17 

Developments since Gorbachev's Accession to Power On April 22, 
1985—that is, just over a month after the change in the Kremlin leader- 
ship—the Libyan news agency JANA announced that Colonel Oaddafi had 
received “a written message” from the new Soviet leader and an invitation 
to visit the USSR.1§ Surprisingly, there was no apparent mention of the 
invitation in the Soviet media until Tass reported on October 8, three days 
before Qaddafi arrived in Moscow, that the Libyan leader would be visit- 
ing the USSR later that month. 

The Libyan leader was received cordially and his meeting with Gorba- 
chev was described as having taken place in “a warm and friendly atmo- 
sphere in which profound satisfaction was expressed with the strong and 
friendly relations and many-sided cooperation” between the USSR and 
Libya.1® The two leaders were reported in the joint communiqué as having 
“reafhrmed that the stances of the two countries towards the principal is- 
sues of today are similar or identical.”?° The USSR was said to have ex- 
pressed its support for Libya’s efforts “to defend its sovereignty, indepen- 
dence, and territory.’”?? 

Behind the scenes, the meetings evidently did not go quite as smoothly 
as was officially made out. In fact, at one stage the Libyan leader even 
snubbed his hosts by not turning up at-a diplomatic reception.?? According 
to Arab sources in Moscow cited by The Guardian, the Libyan delegation 
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unsuccessfully sought to resolve the issue of the unsigned treaty of friend- 
ship and cooperation by securing an agreement that would include a So- 
viet guarantee in the event of American or Egyptian military action.?* In- 
stead, it came away only with an agreement on a new long-term economic 
accord. 

Tripoli’s disappointment may have been allayed somewhat by the 
subsequent Soviet installation of sa-5 long-range antiaircraft missiles in 
Libya. In December Washington officially protested to Moscow about this 
development but was apparently rebuffed.?# 

Moscow Backs Its Errant Friend On April 9, 1986, Qaddafi told for- 
eign journalists he was confident that, in the event of a U.S-Libyan mili- 
tary conflict, he could count on the support of the USSR. “The Soviet 
Union will not stand by with its hands tied during a wide-spread war in- 
volving a superpower,” he stated. ““We are friends of the Soviet Union. We 
have an agreement for consultation and to coordinate efforts during times 
of dangerous confiict.’’?° 

When Washington accused the Qaddafi regime of complicity in the 
terrorist attacks on December 27 at airports in Rome and Vienna and 
threatened to take unspecified retaliatory measures, Moscow promptly ral- 
lied to Tripoli’s support. A Soviet media campaign was launched charging 
the United States with “groundlessly accusing the Libyan government of 
involvement in ‘international terrorism’ ” while itself practicing a policy of 
“state terrorism.”?° When, however, Vladimir Lomeiko, the head of the 
Press Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry, was asked by foreign 
journalists on January 6 what the USSR would do in the event of an out- 
break of armed conflict between Libya and the United States, the spokesman 
hedged and said that his country condemned the use of force against Libya 
and was “for the resolution of regional conflicts in a peaceful manner.”** 

As it became clear that the Reagan administration intended to im- 
pose economic sanctions on Libya, the Kremlin was reported by the Ku- 
waiti newspaper al-OQabas on January 6 to have signaled to Washington 
that it would break any blockade of Libya’s ports. The newspaper also re- 
vealed that according to “Arab diplomatic sources . . . the United States 
believe that the Libyan leader . . . signed a secret security agreement with 
the Soviet Union during his recent meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev.”?8 

As for more concrete expressions of Soviet support for Libya, the 
USSR backed up its strong media support for Libya by stationing a large 
part of its Mediterranean fleet off the Libyan coast, deploying the fleet’s 
flagship in Tripoli harbor, and setting up a radar shield over the Mediter- 
ranean.”® In this way it was seen to be acting decisively, though in fact it 
had not actually increased its naval presence in the region. 
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Although by February the danger of armed conflict breaking out be- 
tween Libya and the United States had receded, Qaddafi seemed to go out 
of his way both to stress that he enjoyed the full backing of the Soviet 
Union and to use the prospect of the establishment of a formal Soviet- 
Libyan treaty of alliance as a threat against the West. In an interview pub- 
lished in La Stampa on February 11 he warned that, if relations with the 
United States deteriorated, Libya would be forced to make a formal mili- 
tary alliance with the Soviet Union. “The result would be the installation 
in Libya of very modern, long-range nuclear missiles.”°° Later that month, 
moreover, officials in Tripoli sought to create the impression that the 
Libyan leader would be going to Moscow in March to sign the long- 
awaited Soviet-Libyan treaty of friendship and cooperation.*! 

Moscow Shows Greater Caution After it came to blows with Libya 
and the United States on March 24, the Soviet media was once again filled 
with invective against Washington. On March 26, at a Kremlin reception 
for the president of Algeria, the Soviet leader came out with an outspoken 
condemnation of Washington’s “act of aggression.” Without mentioning 
that Libya had triggered off the U.S. military attacks by firing recently in- 
stalled Soviet-made sa-5 missiles at U.S. aircraft, Gorbachev said that the 
use “of American weapons . . . against independent and sovereign Libya” 
had “unmasked the imperial, bandit face” of Washington’s “neoglobalist 
policy.” He reiterated Soviet solidarity with Libya but did not specify how 
far it extended. Furthermore, calling for the establishment of a “zone of 
stable peace and cooperation” in the Mediterranean, he offered to with- 
draw the Soviet naval fleet in the Mediterranean if the United States re- 
ciprocated in kind.*? 

Despite the strong verbal support that Moscow once again gave Trip- 
oli, there were signs that on this occasion it was exercising somewhat 
greater caution in its response, even attempting to play down its bonds 
with Libya. Thus, not only did another visit by Qaddafi to Moscow not 
take place in March, but a Soviet official also disclosed that a Soviet-Libyan 
treaty of friendship and cooperation was no longer being considered. On 
March 28, Valerii Sukhin, deputy head of the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s 
Press Department, informed foreign journalists “that both the Soviet Union 
and Libya consider that the existing level of relations does not need strength- 
ening in any way by legal acts.” 

On April 8, just as U.S.-Libyan tensions were again rising, a Soviet 
delegation led by Konstantin Katushev, chairman of the USSR State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations, arrived in Tripoli.** Although 
formerly the USSR’s foreign aid agency, this body was also known to be 
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concerned with military assistance.*> Katushev was reported to have given 
Qaddafi a written message from Gorbachev.*® Although the contents of 
the letter were not disclosed, on the day he received it Qaddafi told for- 
eign journalists that the USSR would not remain passive if Libya went 
to war with the United States. 

Meager Support Against U.S. Air Strike On April 15 the United 
States carried out a U.S. air strike against Libya. The strike was prompted 
by what Washington said was Libyan involvement in international ter- 
rorism, and other Western countries joined the United States in accusing 
Libya. 

According to Western press reports, the Libyan government was dis- 
turbed by the meagerness of the support it received from the Soviet Union 
after the air strike.87 Moscow did speak out in behalf of Libya and a 
meeting between USSR Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze and U.S. 
Secretary of State George Shultz was canceled because of the strike. Soviet 
support for its ally remained only vocal. A senior military adviser in Israel 
said the Soviet Union had even pulled its military advisers out of Libyan 
bases before the strike, in order to avoid involvement.*® (When this was 
reported in the Western press, the Soviet Union accused the Western 
media of trying to drive a wedge between Moscow and Tripoli.*®) Qad- 
dafi may have derived a degree of reassurance, however, from a message 
Gorbachev sent him immediately after the strike. In the message the 
Soviet leader stated that the USSR had undertaken “numerous steps to 
avert the threatening development of events concerning Libya” and also 
assured Qaddafi that Moscow was determined to fulfill its commitments 
to “further strengthen the defense capability of Libya.”*° 

During a visit to Moscow, Qaddafi’s chief aide Abdel Salam Jalloud 
“expressed profound gratitude to the Soviet Union for its moral, political, 
and other backing and assistance to the Libyan people” against the United 
States.41 Shortly after the American strike against Libya, however, Jalloud 
told reporters in Tripoli that his government was considering a major 
change in Soviet-Libyan relations and that this could possibly include the 
establishment of Soviet bases in Libya.*? Yet the reports on Jalloud’s visit 
to Moscow gave no indication of any such decision, nor did they spell out 
precisely what steps the Soviet Union had in mind to strengthen Libya’s 
defense capacity. 

In their talks with Jalloud and Syrian Vice-President Abdel Halim 
Khaddam, the Soviet officials apparently stressed the need for public con- 
demnation of terrorism. Tass said that Gorbachev and Jalloud had noted 
the need for consistency in “the condemnation of . . . terrorism in any 
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of its forms.’’** The reason given for maintaining this consistency was, how- 
ever, a thoroughly pragmatic one—namely, the avoidance of pretexts for 
“mperialist” attacks. 

Syria was accused by Britain, West Germany, and Israel of involve- 
ment in terrorism. At a news conference in Tokyo at the end of the Janu- 
ary 1986 economic summit, U.S. President Ronald Reagan threatened 
reprisals against Syria should irrefutable evidence emerge that Damascus 
supported terrorist acts. 

The Soviet media reported that the United States or Israel was 
planning attacks on Syria or on bases of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation, located in various countries, including Syria and Libya. Gorbachev 
told a group of British parliamentarians in Moscow on May 26 that such 
an attack would have “incalculable consequences.” He also complained 
that the United States and its allies were trying to prevent the Soviet 
Union from playing a constructive role in the Middle East.*# 

The USSR’s desire to strengthen its role in the area probably prompted 
it to invite Khaddam and Jalloud at the same time in order to demonstrate 
Soviet support to the Arab world. Western diplomats in Moscow described 
Soviet accounts of Khaddam’s visit as cautious in tone, suggesting that 
the Soviet Union hoped a military confrontation could be avoided.*® 

The diplomats said the handling of Jalloud’s visit seemed to under- 
score Soviet ambivalence toward Qaddafi. In 1985 the West European 
press reported differences between Gorbachev and Qaddafi over the hard 
line Libya was taking against Israel at a time when Moscow was trying 
to expand its role in the Middle East and also over Libya’s supplying of 
Iran with Soviet missiles in its war with Iraq, a Soviet ally.4® 


a 
Engagement in Southern Africa 
Bohdan Nahaylo 


At the time of Gorbachev's accession the Soviet Union’s influence in 
southern Africa appeared to be on the decline. Later, Moscow endeavored 
to reverse this trend and consolidate its position in the region. 

Background During 1983-84 the Soviet position in southern Africa 
was undermined by a number of events. The limits of the USSR’s capa- 
bility, or willingness, both to protect southern African clients from the 
military might of Pretoria and to help them overcome crippling economic 
difficulties were exposed. This led two clients, Angola and Mozambique, 
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to turn to the West for assistance and to seek an accommodation with 
their South African adversary. Much to the USSR’s displeasure, Angola 
on February 1984 signed a disengagement accord with South Africa in 
Lusaka, Zambia, without apparently consulting its Soviet patron. The fol- 
lowing month, Mozambique signed a mutual nonaggression pact (the Nko- 
mati Accord) with South Africa. 

These agreements did more than just damage Soviet prestige. For a 
time, they even seemed to place in doubt the very future of the USSR’s 
foothold in southern Africa. The Lusaka agreement raised hopes that with 
the help of the United States an arrangement could be worked out be- 
tween Pretoria and Luanda whereby Havana would withdraw its troops 
from Angola in return for a satisfactory settlement of the Namibian is- 
sue. Talks between Luanda and Washington on the future of Namibia had 
been initiated at the end of 1981, and on August 3, 1984, the Angolan 
deputy foreign minister, Venancio da Moura, confirmed that his govern- 
ment had “accepted the principle” of a gradual Cuban withdrawal. 

Not surprisingly, Moscow viewed the U.S.-mediated negotiations with 
apprehension, fearing that a successful outcome would diminish its lever- 
age in the region. The evacuation of the approximately 25,o00-strong con- 
tingent of Cuban troops serving as the USSR’s surrogate in Angola, as well 
as an end to the conflict in Namibia, and a lessening of regional tensions 
would, after all, have weakened Luanda’s dependence on Soviet assistance, 
encouraging it to rely perhaps even more on Western economic aid. If, 
moreover, the rapprochement between Mozambique and South Africa con- 
tinued, providing economic benefits for Maputo, Moscow’s role in southern 
Africa would have been significantly reduced. 

Consequently, the Soviet Union tried to protect its interests in the 
region through a variety of means. It voiced skepticism about the possi- 
bility both of a deal between Pretoria and Luanda on the issue of Nami- 
bian independence and of a power-sharing solution involving swapo (the 
Soviet-backed Southwest African People’s Organization) and other Nami- 
bian parties. Diplomatic activity was increased, propaganda barrages against 
South Africa intensified, and solidarity and support for the so-called Front 
Line States emphasized all the more. The Kremlin also showed a readi- 
ness to step up its military aid to the Marxist governments in Luanda and 
Maputo. 

Soviet fortunes in southern Africa improved during Gorbachev’s first 
year in office. The declaration of a state of emergency in South Africa, the 
smoldering unrest there, and Pretoria’s continuing support for insurgent 
movements in Angola and Mozambique, provided Moscow with oppor- 
tunities to bolster its waning influence in the region. The likelihood of a 
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compromise between Pretoria and Luanda on Namibian independence 
and the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola diminished, while the 
Nkomati agreement between Mozambique and South Africa came under 
increasing strain. Then Washington’s decision to support guerrilla forces 
in Angola introduced a new element. With Luanda and Maputo remain- 
ing dependent on Soviet military assistance, Moscow was able to reassert 
itself as a key factor in the southern African situation. Moreover, by suc- 
cessfully patching up relations with Zimbabwe, the USSR gained addi- 
tional scope for expanding its influence in the area. 

Angola Angola remained the USSR’s principal client in southern 
Africa and Moscow continued to be committed to the survival of the MPLA 
(Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola) government, which 
seized power in Luanda in 1975. Apart from the large contingent of Cuban 
troops (reported to have risen to about 31,000 by the end of 1984),? in 
1985 there were an estimated 1,000 Soviet, 1,000 East German, and 1,600 
Bulgarian advisers stationed in the country. Moscow served as Luanda’s 
major supplier of weapons, providing also some economic development 
assistance, though evidently not in the quantity and of the quality that 
the Angolan government would like.* 

Since Gorbachev came to power, the USSR had been strengthening its 
military and economic bonds with Angola. Soviet military assistance to 
the mMpLa government in 1984-85 was estimated by the U.S. State De- 
partment at $2 billion. In May 1985 a Soviet-Angolan cooperation agree- 
ment worth $1 billion over the next five years was signed in Luanda. 
Among other things, it provided for the delivery of Soviet equipment for 
a hydroelectrical power station in the Kwanzi River and Soviet assistance 
in the electrification of rural areas in northern Angola.® 

The increased Soviet military support for Luanda was in evidence 
during the mpxa’s major campaign against uNniTA forces in the summer 
of 1985. Not only did the government forces have mic-23 fighters, Mi-25 
helicopter gunships, and 1-62 tanks, but also there were persistent reports 
that Soviet officers were involved in directing military actions.® unrra, for 
its part, was supplied by Pretoria and aided by a South African incursion 
into Angola. The mpta offensive failed in its objective to capture the 
guerrillas’ headquarters. It also led unrra’s leader, Jonas Savimbi, to step 
up his quest for U.S. military assistance. According to him, the USSR 
under Gorbachev was showing greater determination to block any talks 
between MpLa and unita and to resolve the conflict in Angola by mili- 
tary force.’ 

In January, Savimbi traveled to the United States, where he received 
assurances from the Reagan administration that it would seek ways of 
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providing aid to his forces.* Moscow and Luanda reacted to Savimbi’s 
visit to Washington by warning that in the event of the United States’ 
helping unit, Soviet military assistance to Angola would probably have 
to be increased.? The Soviet media depicted Savimbi’s meetings with 
President Reagan and senior U.S. officials as evidence of Washington’s 
alleged policies of “neoglobalism” and “state terrorism.”1° When on Feb- 
tuary 18 the U.S. administration confirmed that it had decided to provide 
Savimbi’s forces with military aid, there was further strong condemnation 
from the USSR and its Angolan ally. Both states denounced the move as 
a virtual declaration of war against Angola.1! 

The Angolan president, José Eduardo Dos Santos, subsequently went to 
Moscow twice—to attend the Twenty-Seventh Congress of the cpsu and 
later on an official visit. The communique issued after his meeting with 
Gorbachev in May 1986 was noteworthy for its strident anti-U.S. tone and 
the cryptic assertion that the Soviet Union and Cuba were ready “to un- 
dertake concerted action” with Angola in defense of its “independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity.” The statement also emphasized 
that “the USSR and Angola resolutely reject” the linkage of a Namibian 
settlement to a withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola.'” 

It remained unclear what Moscow’s line of action would be, declara- 
tions of solidarity with Angola apart, once the unrra began receiving U.S. 
arms, including the feared Stinger antiaircraft missile. The Luanda gov- 
ernment was reported to be in such economic difficulties that it was 
unable to pay even the interest on its $2-billion debt to Moscow. 

Mozambique During 1985 Moscow had little option but to wait 
and see what would develop from the new emphasis in Mozambique’s 
foreign policy on accommodation with South Africa and openness to the 
West. Despite the implicit disenchantment in Maputo with the Soviet 
connection, demonstrated most clearly in September when the president 
of Mozambique, Samora Machel, visited Washington, the Kremlin was 
able to take comfort in the knowledge that the destitute and war-torn 
state could ill-afford to sever its ties with the USSR. Whatever its defi- 
ciencies as a patron, the USSR remained a crucial source of arms; it was 
also supplying Mozambique with oil at concessionary prices.1+ 

Fortunately for Moscow, Luanda’s Frelimo government was unable 
to obtain the amount of Western assistance it needed to challenge seri- 
ously the Soviet role in Mozambique. Moreover, in 1985 Renamo (the 
Mozambique National Resistance) intensified its guerrilla campaign against 
the Machel government and there were disclosures that South Africa was 
continuing to provide covert aid to the antigovernment forces in violation 
of the Nkomati Accord.* When Machel visited Moscow in the spring 
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of 1986, it was evident that he was placing—for all his pragmatism—a 
premium on ensuring that the Frelimo government’s lifeline to the USSR 
remain secure, 

The summary of the Soviet-Mozambican communiqué issued by 
Tass on April 2 gave the impression that Maputo fully endorsed Moscow’s 
position with respect to the “explosive” situation in southern Africa. Machel 
blamed the grave internal difficulties in Mozambique on “the unceasing 
subversive activity of international imperialism, racism, and their agents.” 
Pretoria was described as the principal source of conflict in the region; 
any linkage of the withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola with a settle- 
ment of the Namibian issue was rejected; and there was criticism of 
Washington for its decision to supply weapons to uniTA. Furthermore, 
both sides reaffirmed their solidarity with “the patriots of South Africa 
and Namibia, with their acknowledged liberation organizations—ane and 
swapo.” It remained to be seen what Machel meant by “solidarity”: one 
of the terms of the Nkomati Accord between Pretoria and Maputo was 
that neither side would give support to hostile groups, a condition that 
the Machel government had evidently been adhering to. 

During Machel’s stay in Moscow, however, there were hints of So- 
viet-Mozambican differences, with the Soviet side indicating that it 
would like to see bilateral ties become even closer. In his speech on 
March 31 Gorbachev stated that relations in “defined areas” of the 
treaty of friendship and cooperation signed by the two states in 1977 were 
developing “fruitfully.” He affirmed: “The Soviet Union has been doing 
and will continue to do what it can to render Mozambique assistance in 
economic and cultural development, in training national personnel and in 
strengthening its defenses.” He also stressed that there were “large un- 
tapped reserves in a number of areas” in bilateral relations, adding: “We 
should join forces and make an effort to put them to use as soon as pos- 
sible. We think such an approach businesslike and correct.”*® To what 
extent this was meant as an offer of greater Soviet assistance, rather than 
a reproach, remained unclear. 

Zimbabwe During 1985 a Soviet-Zimbabwean reconciliation took 
place. In December Zimbabwe's prime minister, Robert Mugabe, visited 
Moscow and was warmly received in the Kremlin. From the exchange of 
accolades it was evident that both Moscow and Harare were keen to 
demonstrate that the strains had been removed—bilateral relations had 
been marred by the USSR’s former support of Mugabe’s political rival 
Joshua Nkomo, Soviet Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov praised Mugabe as “an 
outstanding fighter for Africa’s freedom and independence” and stated 
that Moscow feels close to and understands “the Socialist goals pro- 
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claimed by the zanu-pF Party.” For his part, Mugabe spoke of the “com- 
tadeship, mutual respect, and love that exist between the peoples of Zim- 
babwe and the Soviet Union.” Ryzhkov also lauded Zimbabwe’s interna- 
tional role as a leading nonaligned state and drew attention to the im- 
portance of the summit meeting of the heads of the nonaligned states 
that was to take place in Harare in the summer of 1986.1" 

During Mugabe’s stay in Moscow, bilateral agreements were signed 
providing for the development of interparty links and economic and tech- 
nical cooperation. The Zimbabwean prime minister also hinted that he 
had discussed the question of military cooperation with his Soviet hosts.7® 
So far Zimbabwe had been receiving only a limited supply of Soviet arms 
and was not thought to have any Soviet military advisers. Its importance 
as one of the Front-Line States was growing, however. Harare was de- 
ploying up to ten thousand soldiers in Mozambique to guard the “Beira 
corridor,” the access route from the Zimbabwean capital to the Indian 
Ocean.!® Moreover, with the removal of anc (African National Congress) 
bases from Mozambique after the Nkomati Accord, Zimbabwe became one 
of the refuges for the Soviet-backed anti-Pretoria guerrilla organization. The 
taids carried out by South African forces on May 19 against ANc. targets 
in Zimbabwe, Zambia, and Botswana,?° may have prompted Harare to 
seek more substantial Soviet military assistance. 

Conclusion Moscow still had very little to show for its engagement 
in southern Africa. Nevertheless, since Gorbachev took over, it displayed 
renewed determination to consolidate its position in the region. By in- 
creasing military assistance to Angola and intimating that it wished to 
strengthen the bond with Mozambique, the Gorbachev leadership even 
appeared willing to deepen the Soviet involvement. 
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VI cpsu Congress Fails to Meet Expectations 


26 
Gorbachev and Eltsin Set the Course 
Elizabeth Teague 


The speech given by General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev at the open- 
ing session of the Twenty-seventh Congress of the cpsu on February 25, 
1986, was vigorous and forceful, though much of what he had to say 
amounted only to a restatement of known positions.1 He did announce 
that the USSR is “at a decisive turning point” and needs to overcome the 
“inertia,” “stagnation,” and “loss of dynamism” that had occurred in re- 
cent years in “the economic, moral, and social spheres.” Subjective causes, 
he said, were even more to blame for these “negative phenomena” than 
were objective ones. 

Many of the remedies that Gorbachev recommended were predictable 
since they had been mapped out by him and by other leading party figures 
on numerous occasions in the previous year. The necessary shift of the 
economy from extensive to intensive methods of development had, said 
Gorbachev, been put off far too long. As a result, “problems were build- 
ing up more rapidly than they were being solved.” To bring order into the 
economy, Gorbachev repeated that it was necessary to streamline central 
planning and to increase the independence and responsibility of individual 
enterprises. 

Collective and state farms, Gorbachev promised, would also be given 
increased financial independence and greater responsibility for output. On 
the farms, he said, greater reliance must be placed on the organization of 
farmers into brigade, link, and family teams. Here Gorbachev threw in 
an intriguing reference to the need for “the creative application of the 
prodnalog” (tax in kind on state procurements), a hallmark of Lenin’s 
New Economic Policy. 

Little of this was substantially new, but it was interesting to note 
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that Gorbachev used the word “reform” for the first time in relation to 
the Soviet economy, stating that “the situation is now such that we can 
no longer limit ourselves to making partial improvements. A radical re- 
form is essential.” The only time a Soviet leader had spoken of economic 
“reform” in the recent past had been when xcs chief Viktor Chebrikov 
used the word in his speech on the occasion of the anniversary of the Oc- 
tober Revolution in November 1985; in his speech to the party congress, 
Gorbachev used the word “reform” only once, preferring the term “recon- 
struction” (perestroika) of the economic mechanism throughout most of 
his speech. 

Decentralization, Gorbachev said, must go hand in hand with in- 
creased “democratization” in the workplace, greater “control from below,” 
and “socialist self-management” by work collectives in every enterprise. 
Gorbachev called, as he had on many previous occasions, for greater disci- 
pline of the work force, but he also recognized that “material stimuli are 
even more important than moral ones’”—that is, that workers’ wages must 
be more dependent upon the quality of their work. 

It was here that Gorbachev’s carrot-and-stick approach came across 
most strongly. He spoke of the moral damage done to society by those 
who live off corrupt earnings, blatantly abuse their positions of authority 
for their own private ends, and “steal everything they can lay their hands 
on.” New legislation was in the making, he said, as part of the effort to 
crack down on “unearned incomes.” 

The general secretary stated, however, that the new laws on “un- 
earned income” would not be permitted “to cast a shadow over those 
who, by honest labor, earn for themselves additional income.” It would 
be necessary, Gorbachev said, “to study very attentively any new means of 
regulating individual work activity.” The state, he emphasized, was de- 
termined “to encourage the development of various ways of satisfying 
public demand in the service sphere.” This sounded as if measures were 
under consideration for the legalization of some form of private enter- 
prise in the sphere of services. 

Gorbachev hinted strongly at the existence of hard-line opposition. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “there is a widely held tendency to view any 
change in the economic mechanism as if it were a deviation from Socialist 
principles.” He went on to say: “It is time that prejudices against com- 
modity-money relations were overcome”—a suggestion of the possibility of 
a greater role for market relations in the Soviet economy. Prices, he said, 
should reflect “not only production costs, but also consumer demand.” 

Gorbachev complained bitterly about overmanning in Soviet enter- 
prises. “It is well known,” he said, “that some of our enterprises and de- 
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sign bureaus employ significantly greater numbers of workers than analo- 
gous organizations in foreign countries.” Managers were wrong, Gorbachev 
said, to complain about a shortage of workers. “There is no shortage of 
workers,” he stated; rather there are very low levels of labor productivity, 
bad organization, and lack of effective material incentives to get people 
to work hard. 

In his speech Gorbachev said the central authorities in Moscow were 
receiving complaints “rather frequently” from the general public about 
low standards of medical care, transport, housing, and consumer services. 
This showed, he said, that the USSR’s local government bodies—the so- 
viets—lacked “efficiency and initiative’ and were exercising only “weak 
control” over the administration of local services.2 This was not always 
the soviets’ fault, Gorbachev went on. He explained that because of “ex- 
cessive centralization,” the soviets’ “ability to tackle many local problems 
is, for the moment, limited.” Proposals were being worked out to “enhance 
the autonomy and activity of the local government bodies.” 

Concern had frequently been expressed in the Soviet media over this 
very question. The powers of the local soviets in the economic sphere had 
supposedly been increased in 1981, with the adoption of a joint party and 
government resolution promising them new authority to supervise enter- 
prises and organizations in the service sphere. An experiment begun early 
in 1985 was also aimed at strengthening the soviets’ financial situation, 
and enterprises were required to hand over part of their profits to the 
local soviets for use in the construction of hospitals, clinics, kindergartens, 
and schools.? Housing facilities had also supposedly been transferred from 
the control of a multitude of competing ministries and enterprises and 
put under the supervision of the town soviets. At the end of 1985, how- 
ever, the Politburo reviewed this process and, deciding that it had been 
progressing too slowly, promised that yet more new legislation would be 
introduced to speed up the process.* 

Gorbachev did not specify in his speech to the congress what measures 
he had in mind. He did say, however, that “it is high time the necessary 
corrections were made in our election procedures.” There is nothing in the 
Soviet constitution to forbid more than one candidate standing for a seat, 
and, during Andropov’s brief period in power, persistent rumors were 
reported from Moscow that the Soviet authorities were considering the 
introduction of dual or multiple candidacies for elections to local soviets. 
Conceivably, this was the kind of change Gorbachev had in mind, though 
his speech left no room for doubt that, even if the USSR were to adopt 
a system of multiple candidacies, the party would continue to oversee 
the selection of all candidates. 
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Gorbachev, described the “inertia” and “rigidity” that held sway in 
both the party and the government under Leonid Brezhnev and spoke 
of the urgent need to learn “the lessons of the past.” In his speech to the 
congress on February 26, Boris Eltsin, newly appointed first secretary of 
the Moscow city party organization, took these ideas somewhat further, 
Taising questions that were doubtless in the minds not only of many con- 
gress delegates but also of ordinary men and women the length and 
breadth of the Soviet Union. There were, he said, “many ‘whys’ ”: 


Why do we hear, at congress after congress, about exactly the same 
problems? Why has the alien word “stagnation” tured up in our 
Party vocabulary? Why after so many years have we not been able 
to root out bureaucratism, social injustice, and abuse of power? Why 
is it that even now the demand for radical change gets bogged down 
in an inert layer of timeservers with Party cards?5 


The mistakes of the past, Eltsin went on, “have cost the country, and 
the prestige of the Party and of socialism in the world at large, too much.” 
“Who was to blame,” he asked; “How many times can the same old mis- 
takes be committed with no account being taken of the lessons of his- 
tory? . . . Was there really nobody in the cpsu Central Committee who 
saw where matters were leading in Uzbekistan, Kirgizia and a number of 
oblasts and cities?” 

Eltsin’s speech bore striking similarities to the “secret speech” de- 
livered by Nikita Khrushchev to the Twentieth Congress of the cpsu in 
February 1956. Speaking on that occasion of Stalin’s crimes, Khrushchev 
said: “Some comrades may ask us: where were the members of the Polit- 
buro of the Central Committee? Why did they not assert themselves 
against the cult of personality in time, and why is this being done only 
now?’’s Eltsin raised much the same questions: “Delegates may ask why 
I did not say all this in my speech at the Twenty-sixth Party Congress [in 
1981]. So be it. I can answer, and answer frankly, that I clearly lacked 
sufficient courage or political experience at that time.” Khrushchev claimed 
in 1956 that “had a normal situation existed in the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee and in the Politburo,” the crimes of Stalin “would not have hap- 
pened.”? 

Eltsin blamed the Soviet Union’s present difficulties on “defective 
methods of leadership and, first and foremost, manifestations of com- 
placency, ostentation, verbosity, and the desire for a quiet life on the part 
of a number of leaders . . . poor monitoring of cadres’ work . . . lack of 
self-criticism and of genuine collegiality.” To correct this situation, Eltsin 
called for a reform of the party’s leading bodies. The problem, he said, 
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was that party bodies had become so closely involved in the management 
of the economy they had “lost sight of their role as organs of political 
leadership.” The structure of the Central Committee’s twenty-odd de- 
partments, Eltsin said: “has gradually become a virtual copy of the minis- 
tries. Many people in these departments have simply forgotten what real 
Party work is. There is downright duplication of the work of Gosplan [the 
State Planning Committee] and the Council of Ministers. We get held 
up by coordinating exercises, and the resolution of even simple questions 
can take years.” 

Eltsin spoke of “the urgent need for changes in the structure of the 
Party apparatus as a whole.” In the first place, he called for “‘strengthen- 
ing and enhancement” of the role of the Organizational Party Work De- 
partment, which controls personnel appointments throughout the party 
hierarchy. This department, Eltsin said, was “clearly overworked,” and its 
involvement in extraneous matters—“railroads, fodder, fuel’”—had led it 
to neglect “the most important matter of all: work with cadres... . 
Many people were not given timely, principled assessments.” The Central 
Committee, Eltsin concluded, “must at least work out a system of periodic 
reporting by all leaders at all levels. This should also extend to reports by 
Central Committee secretaries to the Politburo or to plenums of the 
Party Central Committee.” 

Eltsin’s speech was remarkable for the vehemence with which he de- 
cried the granting of “special benefits” to party officials. Whenever such 
privileges were unjustified, Eltsin said, they should be abolished. Indeed, 
both Eltsin and Gorbachev stood out by virtue of their strong criticism 
of the abuses of the Brezhnev era. Their speeches highlighted the fatal 
flaws of a political system in which a single party arrogates to itself a 
monopoly of political power. As Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin is 
compared with Gorbachev’s of Brezhnev, the observation of Marx that 
“history repeats itself, first as tragedy, next as farce” seems inappropriate 
only inasmuch as “farce” is an inadequate description of the waste, in- 
competence, and corruption of the Brezhnev years. 
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>" 
New Party Rules 
Elizabeth Teague 


A revised version of the party rules was adopted by the Twenty-sev- 
enth Congress. The public debate that preceded its adoption was, by 
the normal standards of the Soviet press, amazingly outspoken. Calls 
were heard, for example, for the introduction of an age limit for party 
officials and for the restriction of their terms of office to a maximum of 
ten years.? 

The revised party rules published on March 7, 1986,? included none 
of these radical suggestions and even, in some respects, backtracked on 
the draft revisions published at the end of 1985.° The principle of “sys- 
tematic renewal” of party officials, for example, was retained in the new 
rules, but no attempt was made to set limits on the number of terms for 
which an official might be reelected.t The party’s conservative wing had 
it seemed, carried the day. 

A More Sober Evaluation of Soviet Achievements Onestriking change 
was the retreat from the overly optimistic rhetoric of the Khrushchev era, 
which described the communist millennium as if it were just around the 
corner. Where the old rules spoke with Khrushchevian exuberance of 
“building communism,” the revised version spoke soberly about the need 
first to “‘perfect socialism.” 

There was, in general, a clearer-eyed recognition in the new rules of 
the problems of modern Soviet society. Where the old rules spoke of the 
need to uproot “remnants” and “vestiges of the past,” the new referred 
to evils such as “private enterprise mentality” and “customs alien to the 
Socialist way of life” without further qualification. 

Attempts to Tighten Party Discipline Concern about corruption and 
inefhciency within the party’s ranks led to the introduction of tighter 
regulations both on recruitment of new party members and on monitoring 
of the work of party members and organizations. Thus, “moral qualities” 
were added to the list of criteria—previously limited to “political” and 
“professional” qualifications—upon which potential party recruits were to 
be judged. 

For the same reason, the age at which a person might join the party 
other than through the ranks of the Komsomol was raised from twenty- 
three to twenty-five years. This age limit had been raised from twenty to 
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twenty-three in 1966, and that it was having to be increased again betrayed 
continuing dissatisfaction over the caliber of young recruits. 

In future, admission to party membership was to take place at open 
meetings—that is, at meetings attended by nonparty as well as party mem- 
bers. As Mikhail Nenashev (then chief editor of the newspaper Sovetskaia 
Rossiia) explained in an interview, the purpose of this change was to 
introduce “double demands, double controls, and double responsibilities.” 
The opinions of the workmates of a potential party member would also, 
in future, be canvassed. 

The new rules made specific mention of the Leninist formulation 
whereby a party member supposedly bore dual responsibility—both to 
the state and to the party—if he or she violated Soviet laws. In the past, 
party members had used their “dual responsibility” to shield themselves 
from prosecution by the civil authorities. Criminal proceedings could not 
be opened against a party member without the party’s prior permission 
and, the higher an individual’s status, the more likely it was that he would 
escape formal judicial proceedings and be subject instead only to party 
disciplinary sanctions.® 

The new rules stipulated that candidate members of the party who 
committed misdemeanors were, like full members, liable to party disci- 
plinary measures and added that in the event of disciplinary action being 
taken toward a party member by a higher party body the primary party 
organization to which he or she belonged was to be informed. This was 
intended to prevent the covering up of misdemeanors by those in official 
positions. Furthermore, the new rules sought to increase the leverage of 
the primary party organization by stating that a party member found 
guilty of a violation of discipline was to report within one year to his or 
her local party on “how he is rectifying the shortcomings he had com- 
mitted.” 

New formulations were included that increased the personal ac- 
countability of party members for assigned tasks. There was now, for 
example, to be “constant monitoring” of the work of the individual 
members. Even full and candidate members of the Central Committee, 
the new rules stated, would not be exempt from the obligation to give 
periodic reports on their work to their local party organizations. The new 
tules also attempted to raise the accountability of local party organiza- 
tions by instructing them to keep their superiors in the party hierarchy 
informed not only about their successes but also, specifically, about any 
criticism they received—something they would of course be less inclined 
to do. It was not stated how this new instruction was to be enforced. 
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Separating the Functions of Party and State The new rules sought 
to distinguish the roles of party, government, and social organizations. In 
theory, the party formulates policy; it is not supposed to interfere in the 
way government ministries, local soviets, or trade unions carry out that 
policy. In reality, demarcation lines between these roles are often blurred, 
and complaints have frequently been heard about party organizations’ 
duplicating the work of state and social bodies. 

The new rules also attempted to streamline party work by introducing 
a new provision that called for the creation in all party committees from 
the Central Committee down to the raion (district) level of a permanent, 
staffed apparat for “current work”; it was to “organize and monitor the ex- 
ecution of Party decisions and assist lower bodies in their work.” 

A streamlining of the work of the primary party organizations was also 
envisaged. The new rules authorized primary party organizations to set up 
commissions of party members charged (on either a permanent or an ad 
hoc basis) with monitoring the execution of party policy in their specific 
institutions (government ministries, research institutes, enterprises, etc.) .7 

Three clauses in the revised rules (35, 42, and 60) specifically sought 
to define the way in which the cpsu exercised its “leading role” vis-a-vis 
state and public organizations. The old rules stipulated that the party ex- 
ercised control over such bodies “through the Party groups” inside them. 
In the draft rules published in November 1985, this formulation was re- 
placed by the words “through the Communists working in them.” The 
purpose of this small change seemed to be to establish less formal, more 
flexible links between the party and organizations such as local soviets, 
trade unions, and Komsomol groups; it may even, perhaps, have been in- 
tended to allow them a little independence. 

Once the final version of the rules was published, however, there were 
signs that the party authorities had been having second thoughts about 
this delicate matter. The phrase “through the Communists working in 
them” was allowed to stand in clauses 35 and 42, but in clause 60 the re- 
sponsibility of “the Party organizations” for leading state and public bodies 
was reinstated. The three clauses were contradictory in spirit, if not in let- 
ter, and a clear impression of backtracking was created. 

Attempting to Raise the Party’s Prestige In an evident attempt to 
increase the power and prestige of primary and shop party organizations in 
factories and other places of work—that is, of party organizations in direct 
contact with the general population—the new rules stipulated that secre- 
taries of these organizations must have at least one year of party service be- 
fore being elected to office (previously no such experience was required ) 
and that the bureau elected to run the party organization at this level 
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would remain in office for a period of two to three years (previously only 
one year). 

The primary party organization was, moreover, given a new function 
in the revised rules—that of “‘participating directly in the implementation 
of the Party’s cadre policy.” This appeared to herald greater involvement 
of the primary party organizations in the nomination of officials to nomen- 
klatura posts and was perhaps intended as a preventive measure against 
nepotism where appointments to coveted posts were concerned. 

A number of smaller changes were also made to the party rules. For 
example, the Brezhnevian concept of the USSR as a “mature Socialist” so- 
ciety was not included in the rules as published in November 1985 but 
was inserted in the final version adopted. In another potentially significant 
alteration, a clause in the old version of the rules, authorizing the Central 
Committee to call for party-wide debate on occasions where there was no 
firm majority within the Central Committee on vital questions of party 
policy, was deleted. The disappearance of this clause seemed to rule out 
the possibility that a minority within the Central Committee might at 
some stage in the future appeal for support to a wider party audience. 


28 


Summing Up the Economic Program 
Philip Hanson 


The economic policies of the Soviet leadership were more clearly defined 
and more boldly stated at the party congress than they had been before. 
This applied both to priorities and to the reorganization of the economy. 
The speeches of Gorbachev and Premier Nikolai Ryzhkov were the two 
key congress documents, the first being more informative on organization, 
the second on priorities. 

Rather less than a third of Gorbachev’s report was devoted to the 
economy. The economic section concentrated on grand strategy, especially 
organizational issues, rather than on plan targets, which were reviewed by 
Ryzhkov in a later speech to the congress. 

On strategy, the Gorbachev speech merely repeated what was already 
known: investment in equipment was to be stepped up; there was to be a 
dramatic shift of priority to the engineering industries; and a reorganiza- 
tion of the economy was expected to bring about faster economic growth, 
but only in the long term (perhaps in the 1990s). Meanwhile, as the re- 
organization proceeded, emphasis was to be laid on “mobilizing reserves” 
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(campaigns for greater discipline), which was expected to provide an im- 
mediate acceleration of economic growth. This sequence—discipline first, 
reorganization and its fruits later—had been outlined earlier by academi- 
cian Abel Aganbegian in an article worded as though it represented official 
policy.” 

Gorbachev also made it clear that the Food Program launched by 
Brezhnev in 1982 still had high priority, the object being to make the 
USSR self-sufficient as soon as possible. When he introduced the Food 
Program, Brezhnev had specifically referred to the need to become inde- 
pendent of supplies from the West.’ It would have been extraordinary if 
Gorbachev had abandoned this objective. 

Ryzhkov’s speech suggested that the five-year plan priorities for 1986— 
go had been changed since the guidelines were published in November. 
The key new piece of information concerned productive investment. An 
annual growth rate of 3.4-3.9 percent (1986-90 over 1981-85) for total in- 
vestment was specified in the guidelines. At the congress itself, Ryzhkov 
implied a higher growth rate for productive investment: a 4.6 percent an- 
nual rate of increase. With national income still planned to grow at 3.5- 
4.1 percent a year (1990 over 1985), productive investment appeared to 
take an increasing share of national income. That was the opposite of what 
had been planned (though not of what had actually happened) over the 
previous ten years. 

At the same time the sanctity of Brezhnev’s Food Program was pre- 
served in Ryzhkov’s plan targets as well as in Gorbachev’s rhetoric. The 
agroindustrial complex was to continue to receive about a third of all in- 
vestment. The most striking of Ryzhkov’s figures was, however, his 8 per- 
cent annual growth target for investment in the energy sector. There had 
been talk in the Soviet press of the greater cost-effectiveness of additional 
investment in energy-saving equipment than in energy production. Never- 
theless, anxiety about the sheer quantity of energy supplied—for export as 
well as for domestic use—was obviously still acute. 

The engineering and energy sectors were evidently increasing their 
share of investment, while agriculture’s share was remaining roughly con- 
stant. Just which branches were facing a reduced share of investment is 
hard to say. The cuts must have been located somewhere among other in- 
dustrial branches (chemicals, timber, paper, light industry), construction, 
construction materials, transportation, and urban social infrastructure. 

For economic analysts the most interesting part of Gorbachev's speech 
was that about reorganizing the economy. He spoke of organizational 
changes proceeding “‘step by step along the path we have chosen.”* In 
other words, he was saying that a grand design already existed, if only in 
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outline. Gorbachev’s speech pointed to a design in which most of the 
economy would still be controlled by a centralized, hierarchical administra- 
tion. More streamlined and efficient than so far, it would also allow certain 
limited decentralization for agriculture, light industry, and services, to- 
gether with some small extensions of private and cooperative economic 
activity. 

Gorbachev made several statements implying that a centralized system 
would be the framework within which future changes would occur. There 
was, for example, to be a precise reequipment program laid down for “ev- 
ery industry and every enterprise.”® Branch ministries were to be instructed, 
as they had been for decades, to stop interfering in the minor details of en- 
terprise activity, but the continued existence of numerous ministries ap- 
peared, as in all of Gorbachev’s pronouncements, to have been taken for 
granted. The number of instructions given to light-industry enterprises 
was to be reduced.” Thus, enterprises in general would continue to be set 
compulsory targets from above, as would be the consumer-goods sector. All 
this conformed with Gorbachev’s earlier speeches and with recent organi- 
zational changes such as the new arrangements for monitoring product 
quality, which presupposed that market forces would not be doing the job.® 

The Soviet leader at last came out with some of the serious proposals 
for the farm sector that commentators had expected earlier. The sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes were to be given five-year delivery targets that would not be 
changed from year to year, giving them freedom to sell any additional 
produce on the peasant markets at uncontrolled prices.? Describing this ar- 
rangement, Gorbachev referred to a good Leninist precedent, the food- 
products tax (prodnalog).1° Like the terms “reform” and “commodity- 
money relations,” this was a buzzword with liberal connotations. The tax 
was a key feature of the semimarket, mixed-ownership economy that op- 
erated in the USSR in 1921-28. 

Gorbachev also spoke of further encouragement of the small, semi- 
independent work teams operating on a contract basis within the sovkhozes 
and kolkhozes. He referred in particular to family groups. According to the 
reform-minded sociologist Tatiana Zaslavskaia, family-based contract teams 
perform especially well.1t There were overtones of a return to family farm- 
ing in this arrangement—something that the Soviet authorities, unlike the 
Chinese, had shown no signs of contemplating. 

These revisionist ideas for the farm sector were echoed in a later 
speech by the chairman of the new Gosagroprom, Vsevolod Murakhovskii. 
Prodnalog, he said, was a creative idea. He went on to speak favorably of 
the market—something that only a few politically unambitious middle- 
tanking academics had done publicly in recent years: “The Socialist mar- 
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ket must play a major role. . . . There is nothing to be frightened of in 
this. The limits of the market are set by the Socialist system, by the key 
positions of the state in production and distribution.”!2 On this occasion 
Murakhovskii said nothing about private plots and family-based contract 
teams, although he spoke favorably of both in an earlier interview given in 
1986.18 

Gorbachev stressed the importance in the industrial sector of greater 
self-financing by enterprises. He cited as examples two enterprises that were 
free to plow back whatever funds were left over after they have met profit 
and delivery targets and paid a fixed share of profits to the state budget. 
He said that industrial enterprises, like farms, should be entitled to dispose 
of output over and above plan targets as they wish. 

Gorbachev also spoke of a forthcoming revision of the price system. 
Among other things, prices should better reflect scarcity, and greater use 
should be made of locally determined contract prices.4® At the same time 
“wholesale trade in producer goods” was to be developed.*® 

The setting of prices on the basis of bargaining between enterprises, 
combined with trade in producer goods rather than their centralized ra- 
tioning, suggested a market reform. In context, however, these arrange- 
ments would seem to be applicable to only a narrow margin of industrial 
activity, while the bulk of factories’ output would continue to be covered 
by targets and allocations. Similar ideas were incorporated in the Kosygin 
reforms of 1965, but decentralized resource allocation had remained insig- 
nificant after those reforms.1* 

A more flexible approach to private economic activity and small co- 
operatives was evidenced mainly by references to the services sector, in- 
cluding housing and retail trade.1® Cooperatives, traditionally regarded in 
official Soviet doctrine as being “inferior” to state enterprises, were said 
to be worth encouraging in consumer goods production and trade. Both 
cooperative and individual housing construction were supposedly being 
actively promoted. The references were, however, vague and tentative. Gor- 
bachev referred to encouraging pensioners to engage in private and small- 
scale cooperative work as though a lifetime of service to the state were 
a price that would-be entrepreneurs would have to pay before embarking 
on any form of enterprise. There were also hints that the laws penalizing 
“parasitism” and “‘unearned” income would be reviewed, together with tax 
arrangements.}® 

Gorbachev’s speech at the party congress made his plans for reorga- 
nizing the Soviet economy clearer than they had been before. As most 
Western observers had already concluded, he was not contemplating a 
general decentralization in the foreseeable future. He did, however, come 
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out with schemes for agriculture and the consumer sector that might al- 
low some useful devolution of initiative. These changes were capable of 
bringing about a perceptible improvement in Soviet living conditions over 
and above what might occur without them. Whether they would actually 
produce this result or not depended on whether they were to be imple- 
mented enthusiastically or grudgingly by Soviet party and state officials. 


a 
The Old Policy on Nationalities 


Roman Solchanyk 


Two articles published in Soviet academic journals on the eve of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress of the cpsu again raised the touchy question of 
the so-called merger (sliianie) of nations in the USSR,! which members 
of the non-Russian half of the Soviet population are inclined to consider 
as tantamount to Russification. The sensitive nature of the issue no doubt 
helps to explain why the concept of merger never attained the “legitimacy” 
of being an official Soviet doctrine. The issue was never raised in either 
the draft of the new edition of the party program or in the final text of 
it adopted by the Twenty-seventh Congress.* 

An apparent attempt by two leading theoreticians to change this situ- 
ation surfaced in two articles published in the February 1986 issues of 
Voprosy filosofii and Voprosy istorii KPSS. The issues of both journals 
were signed to print several weeks before the party congress opened in 
Moscow on February 25. 

The article by Tsolak Stepanian in Voprosy filosofii, came at the end 
of a long commentary on the stages of development of Soviet society as 
outlined in the draft of the new edition of the party program. Stepanian, 
a corresponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences and a sector 
head at the Institute of Philosophy, argued that while the draft was cor- 
rect in maintaining that the party saw no need “to anticipate in detail the 
characteristics of full communism (polnyi kommunizm),” this ought not 
to preclude the discussion of “those problems that reflect the real processes 
of contemporary social development” in the scholarly literature. Foremost 
among such topics was the merger of nations, which Stepanian charac- 
terized as follows: “It seems to me that the further development of So- 
cialist nations on the basis of unfettered flourishing and steadfast drawing 
together will lead to their development into communist nations, with their 
subsequent merger under the conditions of the complete victory of com- 
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munism. What made Stepanian’s contribution particularly interesting was 
his suggestion that the concept of merger be given official status by its in- 
corporation into the party program. 

The other article, published in Voprosy istorii KPSS, was by Eduard 
Tadevosian, head of the Department of Scientific Communism at the 
Moscow State Institute of International Relations and a leading expert 
on the nationality question. His objections to the draft of the new edition 
of the party program were twofold. First, he disagreed with the proposi- 
tion that “the complete unity of nations” was a matter of “the faraway 
historical future.” In Tadevosian’s view it would be “more correct to pro- 
ceed [from the position] that the attainment of the complete unity of the 
Soviet nations is a task of the current stage of development of nationality 
relations in the USSR and that, consequently, it is not a matter of the 
faraway but of the fully visible future.” 

The question of the merger of nations and the effacement of national 
distinctions was, according to Tadevosian, another matter. The draft was 
quite correct, he maintained, in postulating the prolonged future existence 
of nations. What troubled Tadevosian was that it did not deal with this 
problem in a forthright manner. He would rephrase it to read: “The stead- 
fastly progressive internationalization of all aspects of the life of nations 
and nationalities will lead to their complete unity and, in the faraway his- 
torical future, the gradual effacement of existing national distinctions and 
the ultimate merger of nations.” 

The party program was adopted with little if any changes in the sec- 
tion on the national question. In it “the complete unity of nations” was 
still seen as something that would occur in the remote future, and the 
merger of nations was ignored. 

In his remarks on nationality relations to the party congress Gorba- 
chev essentially reiterated the stock phrases handed down by previous So- 
viet leaders. National oppression and national inequality had been “ob- 
literated,” he said. “The Soviet people is a qualitatively new social and 
international community.” Tens of millions of Soviet citizens had been 
imbued with the ideas of “the inviolable friendship of peoples and respect 
for the national culture and national dignity of all peoples.” National cul- 
tures were “interacting and drawing together.” This did not mean, however, 
that “national processes are without problems,” Gorbachev added, and 
these problems—national isolation, localism, parasitism—had not changed 
over the years. He warned that some writers and scholars continued to 
“depict in idyllic tones reactionary-nationalistic and religious survivals,” but 
the party, as always, would conduct a resolute struggle against “manifesta- 
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tions of national narrow-mindedness and arrogance, nationalism, and chau- 
vinism.’’4 

The only even remotely “Gorbachevian” note introduced by the So- 
viet party leader in his pronouncements on the nationality question was 
the importance he attached to the economic aspects of ethnopolitics: “The 
task of Party organizations and soviets is to utilize the existing potential 
to the fullest in the common interest and persistently to overcome all signs 
of localism.” The inclination to view the development of nationality rela- 
tions through the prism of the economy was also evident in the first post- 
congress Soviet commentaries on the nationality question issued by No- 
vosti and Tass.® 

Two themes that had been put forward by Leonid Brezhnev five years 
earlier were not reflected in Gorbachev’s address: there was no reminder 
that the non-Russians owed a debt of gratitude to the Russians, nor was 
there any reference to due representation of all nationalities in the party 
and government bodies of the republics. Furthermore, Gorbachev did 
not repeat Brezhnev’s suggestion that local party organs should take a 
greater interest in the linguistic and cultural needs of the nonindigenous 
nationalities in the republics, and there was also no indication in: his ad- 
dress that the Russian nation was endowed with unique qualities or special 
significance. 

The question of due representation, however, was raised by the number- 
two man in the Kremlin, Egor Ligachev. He said that the conditions of 
a multinational state such as the USSR required “tireless concern about the 
growth of local personnel and about their upbringing in the spirit of inter- 
nationalism.” The problem was that here and there “localist, compatriot 
[zemliacheskie] attitudes got the upper hand.” 


[These attitudes] prevented the promotion of representatives of all na- 
tionalities to positions of authority, prevented an interregional ex- 
change of personnel, an exchange of experienced workers between the 
republics and the center and between the regions and cities of the 
country. This led, in a number of instances, to self-isolation, stagna- 
tion, and other negative phenomena. 


According to Ligachevy, practice showed convincingly that the selection and 
placement of personnel should involve the use of local talent as well as 
the transfer of personnel from the center and from other parts of the coun- 
try. “In this way,” Ligachev argued, “experience is transmitted more quickly, 
and the general standard of personnel rises more rapidly.”* 
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30 
Little Light on Eastern Europe 
Sarah M. Terry 


The Twenty-seventh Congress of the cprsu threw little useful light on 
the state of Soviet-East European relations, though intriguing nuances 
were not entirely lacking. The two sections of Gorbachev's speech most 
relevant to Eastern Europe’s immediate interests were those dealing with 
socialist bloc relations and with economic reform. His remarks on the first 
of these themes were surprisingly brief and general, amounting to no more 
than six short paragraphs in his five-and-a-half-hour speech. He acknow- 
ledged “the great significance” of the renewal of the Warsaw Pact and 
Comecon’s newly adopted program of scientific and technical cooperation 
up to the year 2000, referred in passing to the need for “less bureaucratic 
administration” within Comecon, and made the somewhat questionable 
statement that “one of the advantages of socialism is its ability . . . to 
learn to avert crisis situations, . . . to learn to prevent clashes of interest 
between different Socialist states . . . and to find mutually acceptable so- 
lutions to even the most difficult problems.” Leonid Brezhnev, in his 
speech to the Twenty-sixth Party Congress in 1981, had referred approv- 
ingly to economic experiments in East Germany, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
as examples the Soviet Union should study and selectively emulate. Gorba- 
chev, by contrast, though he had in the past singled out the East Germans 
for praise, mentioned no other East European country by name. 

Regarding the Soviet economy, Gorbachev's contrapuntal calls for 
“radical reform” and for increasing “the effectiveness of centralized direc- 
tion of the economy,” together with his vague prescriptions for change, 
left the leadership of each East European country free to claim support 
for its own preference, at least until Gorbachev clarified what he meant 
by “radical reform” and demonstrated his ability to impose such changes 
on a reluctant bureaucracy. Thus, for instance, the Husak leadership in 
Czechoslovakia, could continue to emphasize discipline and improved cen- 
tral planning. For his part, Hungary’s Janos Kadar was undoubtedly re- 
lieved that his unorthodox economic policies and expanded ties with the 
West escaped explicit criticism at the congress. The Poles evidently in- 
terpreted the lack of negative appraisals of Hungarian policies as a green 
light to pursue their plans for decentralizing reforms, nur membership, 
and joint ventures with Western firms.? 

One of the most curious omissions of the congress was its failure 
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to fill the vacancy in the Central Committee Secretariat created by the 
retirement several weeks earlier of Konstantin Rusakov, longtime head 
of the department for relations with ruling communist parties. In the 
meantime, there was no dearth of top-ranking Kremlin officials with East 
European experience. Nikolai Ryzhkov had begun assuming responsibility 
for economic relations while still in the Secretariat and remained actively 
involved in this field as prime minister; Gosplan chief Nikolai Talyzin had 
similar duties as a deputy premier and permanent Soviet representative to 
cMEA; Konstantin Katushev, now head of the State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations, had held Rusakov’s position for several years in the 
mid-1970s; and Petr Demichev, who had long been USSR minister of 
culture and a candidate member of the Politburo, reputedly had detailed 
knowledge of Eastern Europe. Nonetheless, the failure to fill the post va- 
cated by Rusakov at the ranking secretary level suggested at least a tem- 
porary fragmentation of responsibility: there appeared to be no one at the 
policy-making level whose sole or primary responsibility was overall super- 
vision of relations with Eastern Europe. 

Another curiosity of the congress was the unmistakable deference 
shown Polish party leader Wojciech Jaruzelski. He was the first East Euro- 
pean leader to address the congress and the full coverage of his speech 
in Pravda ended with the highly unusual (for this congress) notation: 
“Tumultuous, prolonged applause. All stand.”* In addition, he was shown 
prominently on Soviet and Polish television, leaving the congress hall 
arm-in-arm with Gorbachev, accompanying the Soviet leader to a concert, 
and mixing with Polish-speaking citizens on a surprise one-day visit to 
Vilnius. A likely explanation for Jaruzelski’s high profile in the media 
is that the Kremlin saw him as irreplaceable and was eager both to improve 
his credibility among the Polish population and to strengthen his position 
in the party in view of the forthcoming Polish party congress. 

On balance, the congress provided little substantial evidence as to 
what Gorbachev's approach to Eastern Europe would be; however, earlier 
developments gave some indication. Most unsettling for the smaller re- 
gional parties had been the forceful reassertion of Soviet initiative in bloc 
affairs after years of weak leadership and policy drift. 

The East Europeans were especially anxious about two critical issues: 
the potential impact of personnel changes in Moscow on their own leader- 
ships and economic strains aggravated by increased Soviet demands on te- 
gional resources. The removal of Grigorii Romanov and the weakening 
of Viktor Grishin’s position (even prior to his demotion) bolstered exist- 
ing leaderships in Poland, East Germany, and Hungary by facilitating the 
removal or eclipse of domestic hard-liners.* 
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On the economic front, the severity of the strains differed markedly 
from country to country, but the essence of the problem was the existence 
of at least four competing claimants to a limited or shrinking pool of re- 
sources: (1) domestic consumption, which had been stagnant or rising 
too slowly to provide adequate incentives for increased productivity; (2) 
urgently needed domestic investment, which had been sacrificed to main- 
tain consumption or to service external debts; (3) the West, which had 
become both the region’s hard-currency creditor and the source of badly 
needed technology; and (4) the Soviet Union, which was simultaneously 
demanding more and better quality exports, repayment of ruble debts, and 
major new investments in resource development in the USSR. The series 
of bilateral and multilateral trade and technical cooperation agreements 
signed with each of the East European countries during the previous year 
appeared to give priority to Soviet claims.® The centrifugal forces being ex- 
erted on the East European economies were real and potentially destabil- 
izing. 
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31 
The Exile of Andrei Sakharov 


Wayne Brown 


Academician Andrei Sakharov, winner of the Nobel Peace Prize for 1975, 
turned sixty-five years old on May 21, 1986. For the seventh year in a 
tow, he was spending his birthday in the city of Gorkii, where he had 
been exiled in 1980 for activities in support of the cause of human rights 
in the USSR. His wife, Elena Bonner, was given permission to travel to 
the West in December 1985 for treatment of an eye ailment and a heart 
condition. Fearing that his wife would not receive proper treatment in the 
USSR, Sakharov, who also had heart trouble, spent a total of 207 days 
on hunger strikes to back his demands that she be allowed to leave the 
country for medical care.t 

Sakharov’s life followed the routine his wife described in the Wash- 
ington Post: “He goes to the store, buys food, brings it home and cooks 
it,” she wrote. “He eats alone, then washes the dishes.’’? This was, rela- 
tively speaking, an improvement over his previous two birthdays, when he 
was being force-fed at a hospital in Gorkii. Sakharov himself described 
this ordeal in an appeal to the president of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, Anatolii Petrovich Aleksandrov, as “excruciating and degrading.”® 
The appeal, which was dated November 15, 1984, reached the West in 
early 1986 and was published in The Observer.* 

The force-feeding began ten days before Sakharov’s sixty-third birth- 
day. He wrote in his appeal that he had started a hunger strike on May 
2, 1984, and had been picked up on May 7, as he was accompanying his 
wife to another of the interrogations to which she was being subjected 
at the Public Prosecutors Office in Gorkii. He said that he had been 
seized in the building where the Public Prosecutor's Office is located by 
“KcB men dressed in doctor’s coats” and taken “by force to the Gorkii 
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Oblast Semashko Clinical Hospital.” Sakharov went on to tell how he 
had been force-fed by doctors who “acted on the orders of the xcs to 
create conditions in which my demand for my wife to be allowed to 
travel abroad would not have to be fulfilled.” 

Sakharov related how he had been thrown down on his hospital bed 
and his hands and feet tied. Orderlies sat on his legs and pinned down 
his shoulders while a needle was inserted into a vein. Sakharov said that, 
the first time this forced intravenous feeding was performed, he lost con- 
sciousness, and when he woke up he saw everything blurred. He thought 
he had had either a spasm in an artery of the brain or a stroke. The day 
before his sixty-third birthday, he tried to write a note to his wife, but 
his hand shook, and many letters of words were repeated, as in “hand,” 
which he wrote “haaand.” Sakharov mentioned that this was “a typical 
characteristic of a brain artery spasm or a stroke.” He also said that he 
had great difficulty walking. 

After five days of the intravenous feeding, his doctors switched to 
another method: they began feeding him through a tube in his nose. On 
his sixty-third birthday, while he was still being fed through the tube, 
Izvesttia carried an article quoting him as stating, in a document that the 
newspaper said was intended for the U.S. embassy in Moscow, that his 
health was “completely satisfactory.”® 

On May 25 Sakharov went on to say in his appeal, his doctors aban- 
doned the tube method of force-feeding, claiming that he was developing 
sores in his nasal passages and esophagus. Sakharov believed, however, 
that they had dropped the method because it was “bearable, if painful” 
for him. Instead, they adopted what he called “the most excruciating, 
degrading, and barbarous method.” He was again thrown down on a hos- 
pital bed, his arms and legs were tied, and a tight clamp was put on his 
nose so that he could breathe only through his mouth. When he opened 
his mouth to catch a breath, a spoonful of nutriment or broth containing 
strained meat was poured in. Sometimes his jaws were pried open with a 
lever. 

On May 27 Sakharov asked them to take the clamp off his nose and 
promised to swallow voluntarily, marking the end of that hunger strike. 
The head doctor, Oleg Aleksandrovich Obukhov, told him: “We won't 
let you die. I'll again appoint a women’s brigade to feed you with the 
clamp. We have other methods, too. But you will become a helpless in- 
valid.” Sakharov had developed a trembling in his hands that was diag- 
nosed as Parkinson’s disease, and one of the other doctors explained to 
him that, if he resumed his hunger strike, the disease would worsen so 
disastrously that he would not even be able to put on his pants by him- 
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self. Sakharov was also afraid that a renewal of his hunger strike would 
merely delay a reunion with his wife. As it turned out, he was not al- 
lowed to see her or receive any news of her until September, when he 
was finally released from the hospital after a four-month stay. 

On April 16, 1985, he started another hunger strike to compel the 
authorities to let his wife go to the West, and five days later he was 
forcibly hospitalized again in the Semashko clinic. Thus, on his sixty-fourth 
birthday, he was once more undergoing force-feeding. In a letter dated 
November 1985 he described the experience: “I was tied up, the muscles 
of my face were painfully squeezed to the point of bruising, my mouth was 
opened with a spoon, and food was poured in with another spoon, while 
they squeezed my nose with their hands or a clamp.’¢ Sakharov refused 
to eat until July 11, when, in his own words, he “could no longer endure 
the separation from Liusia [his wife’s nickname] and not knowing how she 
was.” He signed a statement that he had ended his hunger strike and 
was then reunited with his wife. They were together for two weeks. During 
that period the authorities made a film of the couple that gave the im- 
pression they were living together perfectly normally. This was later re- 
leased to the West.* 

Sakharov resumed his hunger strike on July 25, however, and two 
days later was hospitalized once again. On June 29 he appealed to Mik- 
hail Gorbachev in a letter in which he called the measures used against 
him “unjust and illegal.”* After this, Sakharov went on to say in his letter 
of November 198s, an official started visiting him and said there was a 
possibility Liusia might be allowed to travel to the West if she signed 
a statement that she would not seek contacts with the press. Sakharov 
and his wife agreed. He ended his hunger strike and was released from 
the hospital on October 23, 1985. The next day Elena Bonner was given 
permission to leave. 

The first stop on her trip was Italy, where she had an eye examina- 
tion. (An Italian doctor had twice operated on her for glaucoma in the 
1970s.) She then went on to the United States, where she had a non- 
malignant tumor removed from her mouth, an operation on her leg, and 
a heart bypass operation. 

Sakharov’s wife had been sentenced to five years internal exile in 
Gorkii in August 1984 to stop her telling Western correspondents in 
Moscow about the conditions of her husband’s confinement. The Soviet 
authorities had apparently been worried that Bonner would disclose fur- 
ther details of Sakharov’s confinement if they let her travel to the West 
for medical treatment. She said she had to sign a statement not to give 
interviews or criticize Soviet policy while abroad. But after Bonner had 
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the heart bypass operation in Boston, where her son and daughter were 
living with her mother and their families, she had time to write a book 
about her life with Sakharov in Gorkii, which an American publisher con- 
tracted to publish. 

The book described the Sakharovs’ harassment by Soviet authorities 
in Gorkii, the hunger strikes, and isolation, often in gruesome detail. Bon- 
ner returned to the USSR on June 2, 1986, six months to the day after she 
left, and resumed her confinement in Gorkii. 

Her comments on her memoir, however, were reported in the United 
States. She writes in the book: “I had not noticed how my manuscript was 
growing thicker and my pile of blank paper growing thinner. But I have 
not said everything I wanted to say. That is still to come—today or tomor- 
row, but in any case, very soon. I cannot put it off for long, because every- 
thing I want to say I must say before June 2. That is the term of my free- 
dom to speak.” 

In February 1986 Pravda carried a statement by Gorbachev about Sa- 
kharoy. According to the general secretary, “Sakharov is living in Gorkii in 
normal conditions; he is conducting scientific work; he remains a full mem- 
ber of the USSR Academy of Sciences. The state of his health, as far as I 
know, is normal.’”’ Gorbachev also said that Sakharov had committed “il- 
legal acts” and that “measures were taken against him in accordance with 
our legislation.’””® 

Sakharov began his human rights activities in the 1960s, when, as a 
physicist, he was working with the group of scientists who had built the 
Soviet Union’s first hydrogen bomb. After reading dissidents’ accounts of 
human rights violations, he began speaking out himself in defense of hu- 
man rights, and in 1968 he was taken off the top secret work he had been 
doing. 

Sakharov spoke out for anyone who needed help—Jews, Crimean Ta- 
tars, Russians, Ukrainians, and many others. A Tatar activist, Mustafa 
Dzhemilev, once wrote an appeal addressed “‘to all Muslims” in which he 
asked them to help Sakharov and his wife, who, he said, had fought for 
Crimean Tatars, Afghans, and other Muslims.!° In the message read for 
Sakharov by his wife at the Nobel Peace Prize award ceremony in 1975, he 
stated: “We must fight against injustice and the violation of human rights 
for every individual person separately. Much of our future depends on 
this.” 

His active participation in the Moscow human rights movement ended 
abruptly on January 22, 1980. He was picked up by the authorities on a 
Moscow street after he had given two separate interviews to American cor- 
respondents in which he criticized the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
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December 1979. He was told that he was to be banished to Gorkii, a city 
about 440 kilometers east of Moscow that was closed to foreigners. He and 
his wife were flown there the same day.” 

Sakharov was never told what laws were being invoked against him. 
Banishment and exile could normally be imposed only by courts of law. 
Furthermore, the maximum term for both kinds of punishment was five 
years, and by 1986 Sakharov had been in Gorki for more than six years. 


32 
The Power of the Collective 
Aaron Trehub 


What holds the Soviet Union together as a functioning society? Some ob- 
servers think the answer is terror or the threat of terror. They see the So- 
viet Union as a captive society suffering under a ruthless and parasitic elite, 
the nomenklatura, which, as Richard Pipes puts it, “relies heavily on ter- 
ror” and “is forever waging a defensive battle against its own people.”+ 
Others share the view of Stephen F. Cohen, who speaks of a “social con- 
tract” whereby the rulers buy the loyalty of their subjects by promising 
“national security (the country will never again be defenseless, as it was in 
1941), nationalism, law-and-order safeguards against anarchy (which many 
Russians fear), cradle-to-grave welfarism, and a better material life for each 
generation.”? Despite obvious differences, both interpretations assume the 
Soviet population is a passive mass controlled from above. In the first case 
it is whipped into unconditional obedience; in the second it is wooed into 
conditional loyalty. In neither case does it play an active role in maintain- 
ing the Soviet system. 

A rather different explanation of the Soviet system’s perplexing stabil- 
ity is offered by the writer Aleksandr Zinovev. As Philip Hanson points out, 
Zinovev, in his book Kommunizm kak realnost (Communism as Reality), 
“stresses repeatedly that communism is not the imposition of a form of 
serfdom by one man, or a few men, on an unwilling population; it is the 
population’s voluntary self-enserfment.”? Zinovev believes that the process 
of voluntary self-enserfment takes place within the hundreds of thousands 
of “primary collectives”—enterprises, research institutes, kolkhozes—that 
make up Soviet society. It is here that obedience to the prevailing norms of 
behavior is enforced, and it is here, in the factories, offices, and communal 
kitchens, not in the cellars of the Lubianka, that renegades are hounded 
into conformity—or exile. According to Zinovev: “It is wrong to view com- 
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munism as something imposed on people by force or deception from 
above. It always grows up from below, from the cellules [i.e., from the pri- 
mary collectives]. It is always supported here. And only on this base can it 
grow and support itself from above.”* In other words, the Soviet system is 
stable because it accommodates what Zinovev thinks is a universal human 
penchant for “communalism” (kommunalnost), which often expresses 
itself in the urge to gang up on the individual, especially the exceptional 
individual. 

Zinovev’s argument is consistent with the picture of Soviet society 
found in Soviet newspapers. However, whereas Zinovev abhors the subor- 
dination of the individual to the collective, Soviet newspapers encourage 
it. This is amply demonstrated by the campaign in the press against 
“parasites.” 

Technically, “parasites” are able-bodied Soviet citizens who either do 
not work, or work at jobs not considered “socially useful” by the state. 
These people are subject to prosecution under Article 209 of the RsFsR 
Criminal Code, which carries a maximum sentence of two years’ depriva- 
tion of freedom or two years at “corrective tasks” (for repeat offenders, the 
maximum sentence is three years’ deprivation of freedom).® A confidential 
report by a first deputy general prosecutor of the USSR (later leaked to 
Agence France Presse) gave a figure of half a million “parasites” in the 
country as a whole.’ 

Under Gorbachev, the term “parasite” was now being applied not 
only to the work-shy, but to people who do work—sometimes quite hard. 
A series of articles in Sovetskaia Rossiia, under the rubric “About Those 
Who Do Not Work, But Eat,” was full of bitter attacks on various species 
of “parasites.”® To be sure, some of the targets of these attacks were loafers 
or layabouts, but others were not. The so-called shabashniki, or seasonal 
workers, are a case in point. It was generally conceded that shabashniki 
work hard. The problem is that they are not attached to any collective. 
They work when they want to and stop when they have made enough 
money to support themselves for a while. Even worse, shabashniki were 
making what Sovetskaia Rossiia calls “insane amounts of money” and liv- 
ing in a style the average Soviet worker could only dream of. It is hardly 
surprising that the campaign against “parasites” and “unearned income” 
(netrudovye dokhody) seemed to be inspired less by a passion for “social 
justice” than by a poisonous envy of those who managed to free themselves 
from the domination of the collective. The effort to reestablish that domi- 
nation is a pure example of communalism in action. 

The stability of the Soviet system came to depend at least as much on 
communalism as on terror or the elements that make up the “social con- 
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tract.” Unfortunately, communalism tends to militate against excellence. 
In Zinovev’s words, it prevents “the talented man from developing as an 
individual and the practical man from getting ahead.” If Gorbachev were 
serious about carrying out a “radical reform,” he would first have to curb 
the collective urge to enforce mediocrity. 


33 
Moscow’s Industrial Espionage 
Philip Hanson 


This chapter is based on documents provided in 1981-82 to the French 
counterintelligence by a senior KcB officer code-named “Farewell.” Philip 
Hanson was able to use five of the documents, which he regards as genuine: 


1. A 128-page report from the Military Industrial Commission (vPK) 
of the Presidium of the USSR Council of Ministers on the study and 
use of spetsinformatstia (system of acquisition of foreign technical in- 
formation) in 1979. This is in the form of a six-page resolution, Num- 
ber 211, of the vpx, dated July 9, 1980, and signed by the then vex 
chairman, L. Smimov. The rest is a lengthy report covering each of 
twelve branch ministries. 

2. The corresponding report for 1980, totaling 125 pages. 

3. A set of tasks for acquisition agencies in the field of the rocket and 
space technology for the period 1981-85, totaling 105 pages. 

4. A ninety-page report for 1980 by xcs Directorate T. 

5. An assembly by Western government analysts of “very critical” ac- 
quisition tasks from among the total set in two vex plans of around 
1980. This is in the form of a single table, running to twenty-seven 


pages. 


The Organization of Spetsinformatsiia By the beginning of the 1980s 
the spetsinformatsiia (system of acquisition of foreign technical informa- 
tion) organization was directed by the Military Industrial Commission 
(vex). Not a great deal had been known before about the vex,! the body 
supervising military production and military research and development 
within the state hierarchy. It was lower and more narrowly specialized 
than the USSR Defense Council. Apparently its remit was the coordina- 
tion of production to meet military missions formulated by military and 
top party leaders. Its reports on spetsinformatsiia probably went to, among 
others, Central Committee officials. By contrast, xcs Directorate T com- 
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municated frequently to the Central Committee. Some of its reports to the 
Central Committee were circulated as Central Committee documents. 

Represented on the veK were twelve ministries. There were the eight 
industrial branch ministries routinely treated as military (Aviation, Machine- 
Building, General Machine-Building, Medium Machine-Building, Commu- 
nications, Radio, Electronics, and Shipbuilding) plus three not normally 
thought of as military producers: Chemicals, Petrochemicals, and Electri- 
cal Equipment. One other branch ministry about which the USSR was 
very secretive and which certainly contributed to military production, the 
Ministry for Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, was not represented on the vpx. The 
Ministry of Defense and the xcs were probably also represented. 

vPK ministries formulated requests for spetsinformatsiia about foreign 
technology. These requests were processed by the Technical Center of the 
All-Union Institute of Inter-Branch Information (vir). vim was visible 
in the Soviet press and had civilian technical information functions in ad- 
dition to its work for the military. In the early 1970s, indeed, it was criti- 
cized for disseminating a great deal of useless information to the steel and 
chemical industries in particular.? The vex vetted the acquisition requests 
and allocated the tasks among acquisition or “collecting” agencies. These 
were the xcs (Directorate T), military intelligence (the cru), the State 
Committee for Science and Technology (cxnr), the USSR Academy of 
Sciences—more precisely (it appears) a cover group within the Academy— 
and the State Committee for External Economic Relations (cxes).* The 
material acquired was referred to as “samples” (obraztsy) and technical 
documents, the former being physical items such as components and pieces 
of equipment. When the material was obtained it was channeled back 
through the vex and vir to the particular ministry or ministries (some 
requests were joint) for which it was intended. The recipients subsequently 
had to report in standard form on the use they had made of the material. 

The Objectives of Spetsinformatsiia Western publications on this 
system give the impression that it was entirely or almost entirely devoted 
to acquiring know-how that could be incorporated in new Soviet weapons 
systems and other military equipment, whether by copying, selective bor- 
rowing of design ideas, or utilization in the manufacturing process. This 
was indeed the main purpose, but not the only one. In addition to assis- 
tance in Soviet weapons development the purposes of clandestine collec- 
tion of foreign technical information included finding out the technical ac- 
complishments of potential enemies in order to counter, not merely to 
copy, them; checking Soviet relative standing in militarily useful technolo- 
gies; some assistance to civilian technological development; and obtaining 
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early warning of the plans of potential enemies. China was among the na- 
tions targeted. 

The inclusion of civilian objectives seems to be more than just a by- 
product of the acquisition of technology that can serve both military and 
civilian purposes. In 1980 xcs Directorate T channeled only about half of 
its acquisitions through the vex. Of the remainder, some was for the KcB 
itself—that is, intelligence and counterintelligence equipment—and the rest 
for non-vpK branches of the economy through the cxnr. The last of these 
flows seems to have come under a quite separate acquisition program su- 
pervised by the cxnt. In addition, even within the vpK spetsinformatstia 
system there was a small element of targeted and acquired technologies 
that were civilian in purpose: pesticides for plant protection, for example, 
and monitoring equipment to reduce the risk of nuclear power station dis- 
asters. One exotic application of spetsinformatsiia was the transmission of 
a US. satellite photograph of Ethiopia to the USSR Ministry of Geology 
to assist in determining potential oil deposits. 

The Scale of the Operation In 1979-80 there were around three 
thousand tasks in effect each year, of which under a third were reported 
as completed. The number of samples obtained each year was four 'to five 
thousand, while in 1979 the number of technical documents said to have 
been acquired was in excess of 88,000. So far as the reported utilization was 
concerned, the great majority of samples but only a minority of documents 
were adjudged by the customer ministries to be useful. Their usefulness 
was assessed in part by the numbers of research, development, and experi- 
mental-design projects they affected: either by causing the vPK ministries 
to start up new projects, by enabling them to improve the quality of a proj- 
ect (which presumably means aiming at an eventually superior military 
system) or by enabling them to cut out stages in existing projects by get- 
ting the results, so to speak, ready-made. In one or the other of these ways, 
four to five thousand projects were reported as benefiting each year. 

Some ruble figures were also given, but they are not much help in 
judging the size of the operation or its consequences. Each vex task had a 
budget assigned to it. The budgets were expressed in rubles, but it seems 
from the xcs report that these are valuta rubles—that is, in effect, foreign 
convertible currencies accounted for in rubles at official exchange rates. 
The total budgeted in this way for 1979 was 392.8 million rubles, or $600 
million, at an average of about $200,000 per task (though the range of 
sums allocated to particular tasks was wide). The cost of actual acquisi- 
tions in the same year was 49.7 million rubles. The estimated “economic 
effect” from utilizing spetsinformatsiia was reported to be 317.5 million ru- 
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bles in 1979 and 407.5 million rubles in 1980 (logically, domestic rubles). 

Considering that the total of Soviet spending on defense-related re- 
search and development in 1980 was probably not less than 10 billion ru- 
bles,* one can only see these sums as marginal. They are not, however, at 
all close, even as approximations, to the real costs and benefits of the sys- 
tem. The amounts budgeted appear to be operating expenses for particular 
missions, plus perhaps bonus payments for successful agents. The cost of 
keeping the whole system in being is not included. The so-called economic 
effects, on the other hand, relate only to savings on the costs of given, 
planned programs of research, development, testing, and evaluation (RDT&E). 
Cost-savings in the production of the eventual items of military equipment 
are not included, nor are the benefits of having a particular system earlier 
than it would otherwise have been developed, nor are the benefits of having 
a better system than would otherwise have been produced. 

Integration into Military Research and Development Among many 
Soviet projects benefiting from spetsinformatstia were developments as di- 
verse as phased-array radar, computerized aircraft weapons control systems, 
and the manufacture of fiberglass air-tanks for submarines. Computing fig- 
ured prominently: acquisitions included bubble memories and equipment 
for computer-aided design of advanced microprocessors. 

Significantly, military-related Soviet acquisitions of Western technolo- 
gies were being fed into the research, development, and design phases of 
what would eventually be Soviet-made tanks, guns, aircraft, and other mili- 
tary hardware. In civilian acquisition of, say, motor industry or synthetic 
fiber or mineral fertilizer technology, the USSR was buying (as a rule) 
ready-made packages of equipment and know-how that would make things 
once Soviet personnel have been trained to operate them. In the military 
field, it appears, the USSR was introducing a systematically larger element 
of its own design and manufacturing skills and setting up its own produc- 
tion lines. There was a certain “dependence” on Western technology in 
both cases, but the typical military and civilian patterns were different 
from one another. The inserting of the Western technology into an earlier 
stage of the development process meant that in the military field the 
USSR was acquiring the ability to replicate and modify the items it ob- 
tained from abroad. The Soviet Union did not, by and large, succeed in 
doing this in the chemical and motor industries—the two big civilian re- 
cipients of Western machinery.5 

Also striking are the systematic and extensive character of clandestine 
acquisition. It was not simply focused on a narrow range of rapidly changing, 
electronics-based technologies. These ‘bulk large, certainly, but materials 
and armor and even comparatively simple technologies having to do with 
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fiberglass manufacture were all grist to the spetsinformatsiia mill. Nor does 
the setup look like an arrangement for ad hoc and emergency resort to 
“Borrowing” as and when a basically autarkic defense research and develop- 
ment program gets stuck over a particular technical problem. On the con- 
trary, every VPK ministry was routinely scanning the whole field of technol- 
ogies with which it was concerned and commissioning the poachers to go 
out and catch as much of it as they could. That highly systematized provi- 
sion did not mean that Soviet military research and development was in 
some fundamental sense incompetent and could not solve its own prob- 
lems. Just what it could or could not do if deprived of spetsinformatstia 
nobody can possibly know. It would appear from Soviet military develop- 
ment, though, that the vpx’s industrial empire was good at assimilating for- 
eign technical information and coming up with what the reports frequently 
call “domestic analogues” (otechestvennye analogi). 

It does not follow that the whole operation was always efficient or al- 
ways successful. The acquisition agencies evidently sent a lot of low-grade 
material. More than 80 percent of the items acquired in 1980 by xcs Direc- 
torate T were unclassified. The Berlin residency is reprimanded in that re- 
port because several of its sources had been trying to pass off U.S. com- 
pany handouts as classified material in order to earn bigger bonuses. Many 
documents obtained were not used, and the reports often lament the diffi- 
culty of getting the really valuable, high-grade material they wanted. It is 
impossible to derive from the documents a clear idea of how long on the 
average a want would stay on the wants list. The 1979 report for the Minis- 
try of Defense Production, however, notes that forty-two tasks, including 
fourteen urgent tasks, that had been set in 1960-75, had still not been 
completed. It appears that at the beginning of 1980 about a third of the 
tasks on that ministry’s list were at least four years old; how typical that 
was, however, is impossible to say. 

The savings of time often quoted for military research and develop- 
ment projects benefiting from spetsinformatstia look quite impressive. Sav- 
ings of two to three years are frequently mentioned. As with the estimated 
“economic effects,” however, these are forward estimates: expected, not 
actual. 

It would be premature to conclude that Western militarily critical 
technology was being carried away at will as though from a rather easy- 
going public lending library. It would be rash, moreover, to assume that 
what had been obtained was necessarily being brilliantly used. There is no 
doubt, however, on the evidence of these documents, that the system of 
spetsinformatsiia became comprehensive in scope and was built into the 
normal operations of Soviet weapons development. 
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34 
The Chronic Housing Deficit 
Sophia M. Miskiewicz and Aaron Trehub 


More than forty years after the end of World War II and the establish- 
ment in Eastern Europe of communist regimes based on the Soviet model, 
the basic housing needs in these countries or, for that matter, the Soviet 
Union itself remained to be met. There were waiting lists for new apart- 
ments that were years long (up to thirty years in Poland); unrelated fami- 
lies often sharing kitchen and bathroom facilities; large numbers of people 
living for years in hostels or dormitories; newlyweds often living for six 
years or even longer with one or the other’s parents; and many couples 
having to live together long after they were legally divorced. Throughout 
the Soviet bloc these and other problems persisted because the demand for 
housing far exceeded the availability. Moreover, the conditions in older 
housing were often unsafe, and in new housing the finishing, plumbing, 
and other amenities were often deficient, as was the urban infrastructure 
of transport facilities, sidewalks, roads, stores, and communications. Many 
cities remained closed to new inhabitants, and young people often chose 
occupations simply because these came with company housing. In many 
cases those setting up a home had no choice other than to move to primi- 
tive villages or satellite developments far from urban conveniences. 

Although the housing problem had been raised at successive party con- 
gresses and ambitious targets had been set in each new five-year plan, the 
leaders of Eastern Europe failed to fulfill their promise made in the 1960s— 
following the Soviet lead—that by the end of the 1970s “every family, in- 
cluding newlyweds, would have a comfortable apartment.” Most countries 
rescheduled the fulfillment date for 1990.? 

While the governments of Eastern Europe repeatedly affirmed the 
pressing importance of solving their countries’ housing problems, invest- 
ment priorities were consistently going elsewhere. Not only was the prom- 
ise of providing every family with its own apartment not met, but the num- 
ber of apartments built each year had been falling since 1980, with the 
lone exception of the German Democratic Republic. 

As long ago as the 1950s housing cooperatives and the possibility of 
privately financed construction were introduced to relieve the pressure on 
governments as the main source of housing investment. The move marked 
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a departure from the principle of free housing as a social service that was 
the “right” of each citizen. The policy failed because all the communist 
governments proved unable to meet the original objectives. None ad- 
mitted, however, that this was a retreat from their socialist aspirations; in 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Romania, since the 1960s, even con- 
dominium ownership and purchase of individual apartments in state hous- 
ing complexes were being encouraged.+* 


Bulgaria 


Housing remained a perennial problem in Bulgaria, particularly in Sofia 
and other large cities. Figures for the period 1981-1985 show that out of a 
targeted 400,000 units planned to be built only 343,000 were completed. 
The report of the Central Committee to the thirteenth party congress in 
April 1986 suggested that the targets for the next five-year plan (1986-90) 
be dropped to 360,000, asserting that 100,000 of these should be in Sofia, 
where 80,000 families are waiting for apartments.® The space available per 
person had, however, been rising steadily from 13.3 square meters at the 
time of the 1975 census to 16.6 in the 1985 census.® 

In March 1986 Georgi Atanasov, then a cc secretary and later prime 
minister, revealed in a speech the numerous appalling problems afflicting 
the housing industry’s work in Sofia. Part of the blame for these “extremely 
serious problems” lay in the poor organization of building and planning in 
the city. There were more than one hundred building organizations and 
enterprises in Sofia, Atanasov said, grouped under twenty-five economic 
bodies, which in turn were responsible to nine different government agen- 
cies. There was no coordination between these units, he said, which had 
led to utter chaos. Although towns like Tolbuhin and Varna had provided 
superior examples of how planning ought to be carried out, the postwar dis- 
tricts of Sofia were unattractive clumps of buildings that were identical but 
conformed to no overall plan, possessed no centers, and had a dismally in- 
adequate infrastructure. 

The state of affairs in the housing sector caused much frustration, and 
widespread corruption seeped into the system as a result. In November 
1985 officials in Varna and Plovdiv were punished for violating rules that 
guaranteed preferential treatment for newlyweds and large families.’ Brib- 
ery and nepotism were presumed to have been involved. One safety valve 
against possible unrest among the populace was found in the official en- 
couragement of private housing construction, and the introduction of other 
forms of do-it-yourself maintenance and construction work, notably the in- 
volvement of prospective owners in the finishing work. As an additional ef- 
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fort to solve the housing crisis, in 1983 socialist organizations and enter- 
prises were given the task to build housing for their workers and employees 
with their own financial means and with their own work force.® 

An important factor in housing construction in Bulgaria had tradition- 
ally been private construction by several people forming a cooperative. A 
special law on this type of activity was adopted in 1978,® but its stricter 
regulations were unlikely to have promoted construction by cooperatives. 
Nevertheless, together with private construction, such cooperatives seem 
to have taken some of the housing burden off the state. According to offi- 
cial statistics, between 1980 and 1984 construction by the state decreased 
steadily, while cooperative and private (individual) housing construction 
increased.1° 

The national census conducted in December 1985 was intended among 
other things to document the building and housing stock of the country. 
But the census also for the first time demanded registration of all dachas, 
many of which had been built without permission and with illegally ac- 
quired material. Some of those questioned feared that the government was 
collecting information about private property in order to redistribute hous- 
ing. The census was also thought to be preparing the ground for a crack- 
down on subletting, which was for many Bulgarians an important source 
of untaxed income. 

An important social issue directly connected with the inadequate hous- 
ing situation was the falling birthrate. The secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the Fatherland Front, Siyka Neykova, in a speech in April 1986 high- 
lighted the problems of young families, stressing that the state decree on 
allocation of accommodations to young families was not being observed 
(25 percent of all apartments financed by the People’s Council were to go 
to newlyweds and large families). Because of this, young families were not 
having second and third children.12 The nationwide birthrate had fallen 
from 21.9 per thousand inhabitants in 1944 to 13.6 per thousand in 1984.¥ 
This trend was especially alarming for Bulgarians since Bulgarian cities of 
primarily Turkish population had much higher birthrates; there the prob- 
lem of inadequate, cramped dwellings was exacerbated by large families. 

The serious housing deficit in Bulgaria had many damaging social im- 
plications. Year after year the plans for housing construction remained un- 
fulfilled. Yet aside from the removal of a number of incompetent or cor- 
rupt local officials, very little change could be seen in housing construction 
policy. 
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Czechoslovakia 


In Czechoslovakia after construction had reached a peak in 1975 of 144,678 
dwellings built that year, there came a sharp drop in construction figures in 
the 1980s. In 1981 the figure dropped to 95,387, and by 1984 it had fallen 
to 91,863.14 At the same time 17,320 housing units were lost through de- 
molition or decay. 

Of the more than 5,250,000 apartments standing in Czechoslovakia in 
1986, 220,000 were uninhabitable or destined for demolition for other rea- 
sons. In fact, the country was losing up to 20,000 dwellings each year. Al- 
though the housing stock had been steadily improving for many years, a 
quarter of that stock was seriously substandard. In 1980, 1,172,000 apart- 
ments had no toilet facilities and almost 945,000 had no bathroom. Some 
40 percent of families lived in apartments with less than eight square me- 
ters of living space per person.1® 

Another reason for the downward trend in housing construction was 
the large number of workers leaving the construction sector for higher 
wages in other sectors. About 13 percent of the work force in Czech hous- 
ing cooperatives had been leaving every year, and in Slovak cooperatives 
the figure was 18 percent. 

Building a privately owned house did not offer a solution for much of 
the population. In 1978 the number of newly constructed privately owned 
houses was 37,982; in 1982 this figure fell to 30,000 and in 1984 to 28,981. 
To build one’s own house takes considerable motivation and courage, espe- 
cially in a country where labor and construction materials are often in 
acutely short supply. 

A government report in September 1984 said that 580,000 families had 
no separate dwellings and had to live with relatives or friends.1¢ In gen- 
eral, despite the promises contained in successive five-year plans, housing 
conditions appeared to be getting worse rather than better, and the de- 
mand seemed to be exceeding the supply. In 1986 the waiting period in 
Czechoslovakia for apartments allocated by the state or acquired through 
cooperatives was five years or more.1* 


German Democratic Republic 


In comparative terms the German Democratic Republic accomplished an 
impressive amount in the housing sector. Since 65 percent of all housing in 
the GDR dated from before 1945, postwar East Germany started out with 
the smallest housing gap, and therefore the least to build, among the East 
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European countries. In 1980 expenditures in the housing construction sec- 
tor accounted for no less than 10 percent of the total national income. In 
1984 the GDR built 120,728 new apartments (fewer than in any year since 
1981) and modernized 85,380 (the highest number ever), while in the 
same year there were 133,898 marriages and 50,320 divorces. This simple 
comparison between the number of marriages and divorces on the one 
hand and the number of new units on the other gives a rough indication 
of the housing need showing that the GDR seems to have been faring 
quite well in meeting a growing demand. 

A new or modernized apartment in the GDR was on average a very 
small one, of barely more than thirty-five square meters;1* but East Ger- 
mans were paying very low rents, even by East European standards (about 
5 percent of an average family’s income). A single-room, oven-heated apart- 
ment cost about om 4o a month, and a centrally heated, three-room apart- 
ment OM 110. 

To catch up with an acute shortage that existed in 1971, at the be- 
ginning of the current housing program, absolute priority was assigned to 
new mass housing projects to be built using prefabricated sections. These 
monotonous and depressing blocks hardly provided a pleasing living envi- 
ronment and caused the same kind of psychological complaints as housing 
complexes in other East European countries, but they did accomplish 
quantitative progress. At the beginning of the 1980s there was a limited 
shift in policy toward the modernization of older buildings, and rather 
more attention was being paid to downtown urban areas.1® 

Problems remained in the quality of housing. According to East Ger- 
man statistics, about 28 percent of apartments still did not have either 
bath or shower in 1985 (in 1971 the figure was almost 66 percent), and 
toilet facilities in 35 percent of the dwellings were still situated outside the 
apartment proper. By comparison, in 1978 6 percent of West German 
dwellings were without shower or bath, and 4 percent were without an in- 
side toilet.?° 

In January 1986 new laws were passed to tighten the existing regula- 
tions on living space and the allocation of apartments. This was meant pri- 
marily to eliminate squatters, that is, illegal occupants of apartments not 
allocated to them, but this did little to solve the problem. The allocation 
of apartments was being done and supervised by a state agency, but the 
swapping of apartments was also being encouraged. Nationally, it was esti- 
mated that 100,000 swaps take place yearly. In addition, apartments were 
also changing hands through private transactions behind the backs of gov- 
ernment officials. 

If the GDR were, indeed, to Reber: be its aim of “solving the hous- 
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ing problem as a social issue” by 1990—and it was the only East European 
country that was anywhere near the goal—it remained to be seen whether 
its citizens would be satisfied with small, prefabricated, and sterile units in 
standardized housing complexes. 


Hungary 


Official Hungarian statistics showed a steady annual decline in housing 
construction from a high point of 99,600 units in 1975 to $9,100 units in 
1980 and 70,400 units in 1984.7! In 1985 Zsolt Oszlanyi, deputy head of the 
department dealing with housing at the National Planning Bureau, wrote: 
“The housing situation is worse than before, indeed, even hopeless. Essen- 
tially nothing has changed, nothing has improved.”?? 

One of the most pressing problems, according to Oszlanyi, was to pro- 
vide housing for young couples and for families with low incomes. More- 
over, building costs rose by between 10 percent and 13 percent from 1982 
to 1984, and by even more for one-family houses in Budapest. In addition, 
apartments built by the state were deteriorating because of inadequate or 
nonexistent maintenance. As Oszlanyi commented: “It is enough to com- 
pare any of the state-built housing estates with those built by private ini- 
tiative; the difference in maintenance and cleanliness is tremendous.”2* 

The Council of Ministers announced in November 1984 special cred- 
its for private builders and new forms of advance savings plans for young 
couples who wished to build or buy apartments.?4 Municipal officials in 
Budapest also said that the high prices and long waiting periods for apart- 
ments were unacceptable. Over the next five years 56,000 new apartments 
were to be made available in Budapest, yet these would not be sufficient to 
house the 66,000 families on the current waiting list, not to mention the 
additional 35,000 new applicants for housing expected by 1990. The city 
council announced that families with three or more children who filed ap- 
plications in 1985 would be able to move into new homes by the end of 
1986 at the latest. The waiting period for two-children families, however, 
could be as long as four years from the date of application. Childless cou- 
ples and singles who handed in their applications before 1981 could not 
expect to get an apartment before 1990—at least a ten-year wait. 

An article in Magyar Nemzet in June 1985 stated that apartment 
sharing no longer existed in Hungary. But Hungary’s high divorce rate and 
the dire housing situation created a new type of sharing.?> In 1970 there 
were 16,673 apartments with cotenants, and the new housing regulations 
introduced the next year were intended to put an end to this practice, but 
in 1985 the figure was still as high as 9,642. Often after a divorce the two 
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parties would remain in the same apartment with their new spouses and 
children. 


Poland 


The waiting periods for housing in Poland were probably the longest in 
Eastern Europe. Depending upon where they lived, Poles could expect to 
wait for between twenty and thirty years to be assigned a state-built apart- 
ment.”® The program prepared for the 1986 congress of the puwP acknowl- 
edged the need to build 4 million housing units before the year 2000. Other 
official estimates of the minimum number required were as high as 7 mil- 
lion.?* A government report completed in 1984 set the number of apart- 
ments needed by 1990 at 4.5 million;?* this sum was arrived at by adding 
together the deficit existing in 1980 (1.7 million), the apartments needed 
to match demographic growth (1.5 million), and the apartments needed to 
replace those no longer suitable for habitation (1.3 million). 

At least 3 million Poles were on waiting lists for cooperative apart- 
ments, the predominant form of residential construction in urban areas. In 
Lédz, for example, a city of 850,000 inhabitants, the cooperatives had 
about 110,000 members on their waiting lists; yet the current rate of con- 
struction was a mere five thousand units per year.?® 

In 1986 annual construction for all sectors (cooperative, communal, 
individual, and factory-funded housing) seemed stalled at less than 200,000 
units per year. While this was more than in the worst year of 1980, it still 
fell 150,000 apartments short of the number required each year to prevent 
the deficit from growing. Construction rates fell by one-third since the 
banner year of 1978, when 283,600 new units were built. The Main Statis- 
tical Office announced that the state-sponsored construction sector had 
finished 5,200 units in January and February of 1986, only 4 percent of the 
130,000 apartments stipulated in this year’s plan.*° 

The party’s response to the housing crisis was to raise rents. The 
amount varied according to the type of housing, but increases were re- 
ported as high as 600 percent. Poland’s economic crisis nullified the social 
compensations of subsidized housing. As one local party secretary put it 
bluntly, the time had passed for “the view that someone deserves an apart- 
ment simply because he was born in a socialist country.’*? 

At the end of 1984 almost three-quarters of urban housing was in the 
form of cooperatives. These required a substantial down payment from 
members but offered favorable credit terms for the repayment of the bal- 
ance, often extending over sixty years. In 1985 cooperative payments were 
increased along with the normal rents on state-owned buildings.** 
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The severity of the housing problem was such that the inefficient per- 
formance of construction workers, who enjoyed high wages second only to 
miners, led one frustrated commentator to propose the militarization of 
building sites.?* Criticism of all aspects of the housing industry was vehe- 
ment, and reform proposals were correspondingly radical. More than a 
third of the 64,000 complaints received by the party’s Central Committee 
concerned housing. Proposals to restructure the construction sector, in- 
cluding its finances, were coming from the official unions as well as econ- 
omists. Their proposals did not differ radically from those suggested by 
Solidarity in its report “Poland: Five Years After August.” Credit should 
be decentralized; investment should be allocated in a “professional” man- 
ner. Housing should be self-financing. Individual construction should be 
encouraged; small private firms should be given a free field of maneuver. 
Such measures, however, would require the restructuring of the entire 
economy.** 


Romania 


The long-standing official concern about housing was duly reiterated at 
the thirteenth party congress in November 1984, but the directives that 
were issued for the 1986—go five-year plan cut the construction program 
from the goo,cco housing units planned under the previous five-year plan 
to only 725,000 units, a reduction of 20 percent.*® 

The rcp’s long-term guidelines envisaged the “complete solution” of 
the housing deficit by the year 2000, but the promise of such a day had al- 
ready been made at the third party congress in 1960, only then the promise 
was to make up the deficit by 1975.°* This was pushed back without expla- 
nation by the National Conference of 1972, which then promised a solu- 
tion by 1990.37 The thirteenth party congress again offered no explanation 
in postponing the date to 2000. 

Of the goo,coo units planned for the 1981-85 period, only 706,000 
were completed. Even if one adds the total number of units planned for 
the current 1986-90 period (725,000), the actual construction figure would 
still fall short by almost 4o percent of the target set at the twelfth party 
congress in 1979; the promise then was to construct between 2,350,000 and 
2,450,000 units by 1990.3* The deficiencies in housing construction resulted 
mainly from a lack of skilled labor, poor work discipline, an inadequate 
supply of spare parts, poor organization, and the inadequate utilization of 
both equipment and working time.*® 

One indication of the housing shortage was the more than half a mil- 
lion (560,969 in 1984) young workers currently living in single workers’ 
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hostels. The number of these hostels rose rapidly in the 1970s to 2,344 by 
the end of the decade. In addition, there were shacks, mobile cabins, and 
the like in which construction, oil, or forestry workers were housed.*® Al- 
though these hostels were designed to be temporary quarters for large seg- 
ments of the rural population being resettled in industrial centers, the 
housing shortage in the cities often made a place of one’s own unattainable 
for years. Often residents had to spend more than ten years in a dormitory. 
Many young people continued to live there even after marriage, lacking 
elementary facilities, such as kitchens. The hostels were cramped and had 
little privacy; each accommodated about three hundred people. They were 
known for dirty floors and bathrooms, broken windows, burst pipes, un- 
cleared garbage, an abundance of empty bottles, heavy drinking, and often 
the violence that goes with such drinking.*! 

Romania took upon itself an exceptionally ambitious program of large- 
scale reconstruction of cities, towns, and villages. The program appalled 
observers, for more than 40,000 inhabitants have had to be displaced from 
the historic town center of Bucharest to make way for the major demoli- 
tion work that started there in April 1984, and numerous examples of his- 
toric urban architecture were destroyed. These dated back centuries and 
included many well-known historical monuments as well as nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century buildings that had been functioning perfectly well. It 
was said that in less than five years approximately 443,000 houses built be- 
tween 1800 and 1920 would disappear and that some go percent of the in- 
habitants of Bucharest would live in new apartments.‘? Other ancient 
towns were being destroyed by up to g5 percent and rebuilt according to 
completely different street networks. By 1986 at least twenty-seven city 
centers had already been transformed in this way, and at least twenty 
smaller towns were listed as being in danger. 

Also, all Romanian villages were to be reconstructed in fifteen years. 
The first phase, to 1990, was to include the construction of 20,000 apart- 
ments a year in rural areas.4? Many were concerned that traditional Roma- 
nian architecture, especially in rural areas, would soon become a “universe of 
blocks of apartments replacing individual houses” and that “Romanian 
vernacular architecture will be reduced to a few examples, preserved in folk 
art museums.” The social implications were also grave: “The life in blocks 
of apartments is helping to implant in the people’s mind a collective con- 
sciousness. It means living under the close scrutiny of your neighbors. It 
represents a new way of life in which the behavior and the requirements of 
the collective body are present at every moment. It is a new social environ- 
ment in which priority is given to collectivity over the individual.”* 

There were other alarming social aspects of Romania’s housing poli- 
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cies. On September 11, 1985, Ceausescu announced “a special program to 
support the moving of some pensioners from big cities to the countryside.” 
Bucharest city officials were already withholding permission from pension- 
ers wishing to move to the capital to live with their children or other close 
telatives. The reasons for barring the old in this way were mainly eco- 
nomic: to stem the tide of rural migration and limit the effects of the en- 
ergy and food crisis, which affected rural areas more severely than showcase 
cities such as Bucharest. Moreover, the smaller the number of pensioners 
living in the towns and cities, the smaller the financial burden on urban 
areas to provide health care and support for them. Such a policy would 
also release much-needed housing space, but the costs in human terms— 
social, psychological, and emotional—were obvious. 


Soviet Union 


By the mid-1980s the Soviet citizen’s “right to housing,” stipulated in Arti- 
cle 44 of the Constitution of the USSR (1977), had become one of the 
mainstays of the Soviet “social contract.” In order to ensure that this nght 
existed in fact as well as on paper, the state devoted considerable resources 
to housing construction. According to official statistics, approximately 2 
million apartments were built in the USSR every year, enabling 10 million 
Soviet citizens to “improve their living conditions” by moving into new 
apartments or by expanding their living space in existing buildings.** So- 
viet apartments grew in size, from an average 42.3 square meters in 1960 to 
56.4 in 1985.*7 Average per capita living space for Soviet city dwellers rose 
from 8.8 to 14.4 square meters in the same period.*® Finally, rents for state 
housing in the USSR had not changed since 1928, accounting for an aver- 
age 3 percent of a Soviet family’s budget in 1985, as opposed to 20-30 per- 
cent in the United States and the United Kingdom.*® 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Union continued to suffer from an acute 
housing shortage. The Party Program of 1961 promised, among other 
things, that within twenty years every Soviet family, “including newly- 
weds,” would have a fully furnished apartment of its own.®° A quarter cen- 
tury later this promise had not been fulfilled. In 1985 20 percent of the ur- 
ban population in the USSR—approximately 36 million people—lived in 
communal apartments (that is, apartments with shared kitchen and bath- 
room facilities), dormitories, or rented rooms.>! This figure included an 
estimated 9.4 million families.5? Perhaps in order to avoid a similar em- 
barrassment, the Party Program adopted at the Twenty-seventh Party 
Congress of the cpsu in February 1986 was somewhat less ambitious: it 
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promised to provide “practically” every Soviet family with an apartment or 
house of its own by the year 2000.5 

There were three reasons to doubt that the party would be able to 
keep even this modest promise. First, although capital investment in hous- 
ing construction rose steadily in absolute terms since the late 1950s, hous- 
ing’s share of all capital investment sank—from 23.5 percent in the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1956-60) to 15.1 percent in the Eleventh Five-Year Plan 
(1981-85 ).5 Second, the construction of new apartments slowed from the 
mid-1960s on: during the Seventh Five-Year Plan (1961-65), 11,551,000 
apartments were built in the USSR, during the Eleventh Five-Year Plan 
(1981-85), 10,041,000.°° Finally, the construction of new apartments lagged 
behind the creation of new families through marriage: in the first four 
years (1981-84) of the Eleventh Five-Year Plan the number of marriages 
in the Soviet Union exceeded the number of new apartments by almost 3 
million.®¢ 

One way to speed up the elimination of the housing shortage would 
be to expand the cooperative and individual housing sectors.5* This seemed 
to be the approach favored by General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, who, 
in his report to the Twenty-seventh Party Congress of the cpsu in Febru- 
ary 1986, stressed the need to “encourage in every way the construction of 
cooperative and individual housing.’’®* Not only would this relieve pressure 
on the state, it would also soak up some of the Soviet population’s excess 
purchasing power, which by then had almost nowhere to go except into 
the bank, under the mattress, or into the pockets of black marketeers.5® 
Unfortunately, since the mid-1960s the cooperative and individual house- 
building sectors had been shrinking, not expanding. During the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan (1966-70) cooperative housing construction accounted for 
a modest 6.5 percent of all housing construction in the USSR; in the first 
four years of the Eleventh Five-Year Plan (1981-84) this share dropped to 
5-7 percent.®° The drop in individual house building in the same period 
was even more striking: from 29.7 percent of all housing construction in 
1966-70 to 14.5 percent in 1981-84.°" 

As one Western specialist remarked, “it is difficult to account for the 
singular lack of success in this sector [cooperative house building] as a 
whole, for it is quite clear that cooperatives have not developed as rapidly 
as the state has intended.’’®? One obstacle seemed to be the high cost of 
cooperative and private housing. A typical two- or three-room cooperative 
apartment in the USSR cost between 10,000 and 15,000 rubles. A down 
payment of 30 percent of this sum was required before construction could 
start (in certain regions of the Soviet ‘Union—e.g., Siberia, the Far East, 
and the Far North—the down payment need only be 20 percent).** This 
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meant that a would-be co-op member had to be able to part with between 
2,000 and 4,500 rubles in cash. This was simply out of the question for 
many people in a country where the average cash wage in 1985 was 190 
tubles a month.* Private housing was even more expensive: according to 
the Soviet trade union newspaper Trud, a three-room brick house in the 
city cost between 25,000 and 30,000 rubles.® 

The main obstacle, however, was not money but bureaucratic foot- 
dragging. By September 1985 the supply of cooperative housing in the 
USSR was at least ten years behind the demand for such housing.® Clearly, 
there were people who had the money to buy a cooperative apartment. 
The problem was that not enough cooperative apartments were being 
built. Why not? Because, as the party newspaper Pravda revealed, city 
soviets and building organizations were more concerned with building 
housing for those people who had been waiting for state apartments than 
for individuals who could pay their own way.®? (Co-op members also tended 
to be more concerned about quality than those who had to take what the 
state gave them, and this sometimes interfered with the payment of the 
cash bonuses builders received for turning over a building on time and in 
good shape.) Similarly, the decline of the individual housing sector was 
due in large part to the reluctance of enterprise and trade union officials to 
help workers take advantage of the few state credits available for that pur- 
pose.® Moreover, in May 1986 the state passed legislation aimed at stamp- 
ing out so-called nonlabor incomes (netrudovye dokhody); among other 
things, this legislation required all people building private homes or da- 
chas worth more than 20,000 rubles to disclose their source of income to 
the authorities. ‘This seemed likely only to hasten the decline of the indi- 
vidual housing sector. 

A more promising development was the young people’s residential 
complex, or mzhx (molodezhnyi zhiloi kompleks)." ‘These were coopera- 
tive-style housing complexes built by young people themselves, with mate- 
tial and financial assistance from the factories or enterprises where they 
worked. There were, however, three main differences between normal co- 
operatives and mzhxs. First, membership in a Mzhx was limited to peo- 
ple between the ages of eighteen and thirty. Second, mzhx members had 
to undergo a competitive selection process in which such factors as job 
performance and participation in “social work” were all weighed in the 
overall assessment. Finally, mzhx members contributed labor, not money, 
to the construction of their apartments. The first mzhx was built in Kali- 
ningtrad, a suburb of Moscow, in the mid-1970s; others were soon built in 
Sverdlovsk, Perm, and Kazan. Pressure from influential supporters (among 
them the economist Abel Aganbegian),7! perhaps helped the mzhx to 
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achieve official recognition in July 1985, when the USSR Council of Min- 
isters passed a resolution requiring ministries, enterprises, and councils of 
ministers at the union republican level to allocate money and materials for 
the construction of mzhxs beginning in 1986.7? By February 1986 con- 
struction had begun on seventy mzhxs in fifty cities across the USSR. 

From the state’s point of view, there were various advantages to be de- 
rived from the mzhx program. It would speed up the process of urban re- 
newal in the USSR—an article in Komsomolskaia pravda revealed that in 
1985 over 20 percent of the housing stock in the Soviet Union was in need 
of reconstruction and suggested following the example of East Germany, 
where young people were allowed to fix up dilapidated buildings for their 
own use.** It would strengthen young families and might even encourage 
women to have more children.** Also, since admission to a MzhK was 
competitive, the program would encourage young people to work harder, 
stay on the same job longer (the problem of labor turnover was especially 
severe among people under thirty)*® and take a more active part in the 
collective. In short, the mzhx offered young people a tangible incentive to 
behave the way the state wanted them to behave. Most young people, 
however, seemed to view the mzhx simply as a way to get an apartment of 
their own without having to wait for years in the state housing queue.” 

The housing problem in the Soviet Union was aggravated by poor 
construction. By the mid-198o0s, the shoddy quality of Soviet housing had 
become one of the permanent facts of Soviet life. Newspapers were filled 
with complaints about floors that rippled, walls that buckled, doors that 
refused to shut, railings that came off in the hand, and so forth.** Accord- 
ing to Trud, it cost the state 500 million rubles a year to correct these de- 
fects.*® What it cost ordinary Soviet citizens nobody knows, although one 
worker in Riazan reckoned that it would cost him between 800 and goo 
tubles to make his new apartment habitable.*® What is known, however, 
is that a large percentage of all apartment repair work in the USSR was 
being performed on the side by moonlighters. According to Izvestiia, moon- 
lighters were responsible for 45 percent of all apartment repairs in the city 
and up to 80 percent in the countryside.*? 

The poor quality of Soviet housing appeared to be a “systemic” prob- 
lem. This point was conceded by Denis Chetyrkin, head of the technical 
division of Stroibank, which was responsible for overseeing the quality of 
housing construction: 


In my view, material incentives for high-quality work are poorly de- 
veloped in our country. Just look at how builders get their bonus. Ba- 
sically, they get it for turning over the building on time, regardless of 
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what kind of rating the state commission gives it. The only difference 
is that you get a bigger bonus for a rating of “excellent” than for one 
of “satisfactory.” That’s why builders rush to turn the house over on 
time, whether it’s ready or not.*? 


The problem of housing quality was linked with the problem of corrup- 
tion. In July 1985 the newspaper Sovetskaia Rosstia published an article on 
housing construction in Moscow that described how unfinished apartment 
houses were pronounced fit for habitation by local authorities anxious to 
fulfill the plan.S* The ensuing scandal led to the retirement of Viktor Gn- 
shin, first secretary of the Moscow City Party Committee, and Vladimir 
Promyslov, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Moscow Soviet in 
December 1985 and January 1986, respectively.*# 

Friedrich Engels once observed that housing “can serve as a standard 
for judging how well other needs are being satisfied.”’** The implications of 
this remark for the Soviet Union are worth pondering. It cannot be denied 
that overall housing conditions in the Soviet Union improved tremen- 
dously since the mid-igsos. Nevertheless, the housing shortage remained 
severe. The reason, quite simply, was that the state failed to allocate suf- 
ficient resources to eliminate it. Nor did it succeed in enlisting the re- 
sources of the population by expanding the cooperative and individual 
housing sectors, as most of the countries of Eastern Europe did.*¢ As a re- 
sult, the housing situation in the Soviet Union in the mid-1980s continued 
to undermine official attempts to invoke “the right to housing” as proof of 
the material well-being of the Soviet people. 


Conclusion 


The housing situation remained dire in all the countries of the Soviet bloc. 
In spite of promises and declarations about the priority and importance 
given to the basic human need of adequate housing, not one of the Soviet- 
model economies managed to provide a separate dwelling for each family. 
Varying only in degree, the problems were similar throughout the area: 
apartments were of poor quality, small and poorly maintained; they were 
built in prefabricated, monotonous blocks of depressingly standardized 
designs; the accompanying infrastructure (shopping, transportation, play 
areas ) was inadequate; and waiting lists were years long. 

The reasons for the shortfall in meeting targets for housing construc- 
tion each year were many and complex, resulting from a mixture of sys- 
temic failings and sheer incompetence. Planning was poor, the imple- 
mentation of plans mismanaged, and labor was inefficiently organized. In 
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addition, there were frequent reports of poor workmanship and shortages 
in the construction industries. 

In spite of the obvious housing needs in all of these countries, the 
GDR was the only one not to have recorded a steady decline in the num- 
ber of units constructed each year. And although the volume of living 
space completed each year did not fare quite so badly—the apartments 
that did get built were generally larger than in the past—the primary prob- 
lem of a shortage remained unsolved. Yet only the GDR could realistically 
hope to come near to fulfilling its aim of providing housing to all those 
who need it by 1990. 

Although housing is only one element in the social fabric by which to 
judge the quality of life in a country, it is a universal human need. The 
communist regimes recognized as much when they declared housing as the 
right of every citizen (along with the rights to work, to medical care, and 
to social security ). The constitutions of all these countries either explicitly 
declared housing as a basic human right or else obliged the state to enable, 
assist, or attempt to provide adequate housing for every family. Indeed, So- 
viet and East European delegations at human rights meetings continued to 
harp on housing as a social and economic right of all people and about the 
responsibility of governments to guarantee this right, but these countries 
found it more and more difficult to meet their original objectives at home. 
Despite much discussion about the housing problem at every party con- 
gress, and despite ambitious construction targets set in successive five-year 
plans, officialdom’s expressions of concern were not matched by budgetary 
or material allocations; consequently, the housing deficits remained and 
were even growing. All these regimes departed from their original socialist 
aspirations of supplying everyone with an apartment at no cost. All intro- 
duced various forms of private or cooperative construction, either by means 
of official programs or by turning a blind eye to illegal building, the theft 
of material, and black market dealing. 

Since housing affects the entire population on an everyday basis, it is 
a volatile subject that can easily spark social unrest. The governments of 
the Soviet bloc, wary lest such unrest be stirred by their failures, sought to 
focus public attention on the living conditions of the unfortunate (the 
homeless, unemployed, or poor) abroad, specifically, in the West. While 
not admitting their own retreat from the principle that the state provide 
free housing to the entire population, these governments meanwhile intro- 
duced (or allowed) private construction or the private purchase of state- 
built housing to take place. For many, this departure from socialist princi- 
ples opened up the only alternative to intolerable overcrowding and a long, 
long wait. 
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35 
The Budapest Cultural Forum 


Vladimir Socor 


On November 25, 1985, the Cultural Forum held in Budapest as part of 
the Helsinki follow-up process by the Final Act’s thirty-five signatory states 
ended amid recriminations and without a final communiqué. The six weeks 
of discussion highlighted the ideological differences between the democra- 
cies and the Soviet-bloc governments over the place of culture and of the 
intellectual in society and the ways and means of international cultural 
cooperation.? 

The West’s Agenda The Western nations spoke not only with the 
voice of their official diplomacy but also with that of their intellectual 
communities, driving home the principle that cultural freedom and cul- 
tural cooperation are a legitimate concern not only of governments but of 
societies at large and that the defense and advancement of cultural values 
transcends the borders of states. It was therefore natural that the Western 
delegations to the Cultural Forum should include, for the first time in the 
Helsinki follow-up process, eminent cultural figures. Politically indepen- 
dent from and often, indeed, critical of their governments, they joined the 
official delegations in upholding at the conference a conception of cultural 
freedom that forms an integral part of Europe’s spiritual heritage and that 
had also prevailed in Eastern Europe before the communist takeovers there 
severed the cultural unity of Europe. It is a conception that asserts the 
centrality of the individual in the process of creating and disseminating 
culture, regards cultural identity and freedom of cultural expression as a 
constitutive part of human liberty and an inherent right of man, and predi- 
cates genuine international cultural cooperation upon direct human con- 
tacts and the dissemination of cultural values among societies, without po- 
litical manipulation and control by state authorities. 
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It was from these principles that the West’s proposals at the Cultural 
Forum stemmed. The various Western delegations, not only those of the 
NATO and EEC nations but also those of neutral states, acting in various 
combinations or even singly, presented more than two hundred proposals 
at the forum. The proposals were for specific steps to increase opportuni- 
ties for cultural creation and the dissemination of cultural values in com- 
munist-ruled countries and to foster authentic exchanges between cultural 
creators and audiences in the East and West. 

The Western delegations called for the removal of impediments to 
free creativity in all spheres of culture, beginning with censorship and the 
system whereby political authorities prescribe to writers and artists what or 
how to write, paint, compose, or perform. The West further urged recog- 
nition of the writers’ and artists’ right to join independent professional as- 
sociations that are not part of government bureaucracies and called for li- 
braries and archives to be made available for scholarly research without 
restrictions. 

For better dissemination of cultural creations and values, the West 
urged unimpeded public access to cultural information in the form of 
books, newspapers, journals, films, and television broadcasts; demanded an 
end to the jamming of international radio broadcasts; and proposed the de- 
velopment of an international cultural television satellite to which all coun- 
tries should have access. The Western delegations condemned restrictions 
on the use of typewriters and copying machines; urged the protection of 
architectural monuments in Eastern Europe as parts of a common Euro- 
pean heritage; insisted on the free circulation of religious publications, in- 
cluding the importation of religious books; called for formal recognition of 
the religious and ethnic groups’ specific contributions to cultural life in 
their respective countries; and deplored the denial of the ethnic minorities’ 
rights to develop their own culture. 

In an effort to lay the groundwork for genuine cultural cooperation 
between East and West, the Western delegations proposed concrete steps 
for eliminating obstacles to direct contacts between cultural organizations 
and their members. The suggestions focused on the need for travel visas to 
be granted as a matter of right and for ensuring creative international con- 
tacts between professional colleagues and their audiences. A further West- 
ern proposal envisaged more East-West meetings to discuss problems of 
cultural rights, cultural repression, and censorship and to establish the right 
of individuals and cultural organizations to discuss freedom of expression 
as a factor in building international confidence. 

The West sought to incorporate these proposals in one form or an- 
other into a final document. Were that to be blocked by Moscow and its 
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allies, the delegations of the Nato and Exc nations had announced in ad- 
vance that they would opt for not having any document at all rather than 
having a meaningless one. Under the rules governing the Helsinki follow-up 
conferences, any decision requires the consent of all thirty-five participating 
states. 

A draft circulated by the neutral and nonaligned states in the closing 
days of the conference reflected many of the views of the Western official 
delegations and cultural figures, and suggested the incorporation of all the 
specific proposals that had been submitted during the forum both by the 
official delegations and by the cultural personalities in an appendix. East- 
West negotiations over this draft resulted in a stalemate because of funda- 
mental Soviet-bloc objections: Moscow, which would not even negotiate 
over the NATO-EEC document, countered with no less that sixty-six amend- 
ments to the neutral-nonaligned draft. As a result, on the last day of the 
conference the delegations of the Nato and Exc nations issued their own 
document, containing their views and proposals for specific measures as put 
forward during the forum. 

Outside the formal conference framework, the West managed to com- 
municate directly with nonconformist intellectuals in Budapest. It success- 
fully defended the right of the Hungarian dissidents to give shelter to an 
unofficial cultural symposium, which was attended by prominent cultural 
figures from the West, including several intellectual exiles from Eastern 
Europe, among them the Czech writers Jiti GruSa and Pavel Kohout and 
the Czech physicist Frantisek Janouch. Meetings with Hungarian dissi- 
dents were held not only by the Western cultural personalities, but also 
by Western official delegations, notably the American and British ones, in- 
cluding their leaders, who met with Hungarian dissident intellectuals both 
at the American and British embassies in Budapest and at dissidents’ homes. 

The Soviet Bloc Response ‘The Soviet bloc states found themselves 
on the defensive from the start to the finish of the forum. The Soviet dele- 
gation often resorted to denials of embarrassing facts of cultural rights vio- 
lations and to ideological polemics in seeking to counter concrete proposals 
advanced by the Western governments and cultural figures. The bloc allies, 
in contrast, appeared content to let Moscow take the lead in ideological 
confrontation, while they sought to keep a low profile in defending their 
poor records of implementation of the Final Act’s provisions on cultural 
expression and cooperation. Most of them chose to stress the usefulness of 
the conference in terms of the East and the West meeting and talking to 
each other and pleaded for “constructive” dialogue and for avoidance of 
contentious issues, ostensibly to prevent “exacerbation” of East-West ten- 
sion, points that Moscow also made. All bloc states took the position that 
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only those proposals that had the approval of all of the official delegations 
could be included in the final document. 

On the last day of the forum Bulgaria submitted in the name of five 
Warsaw Pact states a document claiming that culture should serve the 
cause of international peace and security and social justice and “progress,” 
and that those active in the field of culture had a duty to resist the arms 
race and the alleged threat of nuclear war. During the course of the forum 
the Warsaw Pact states had submitted a number of proposals to that ef- 
fect, which the document duly listed. It amounted to a restatement of the 
time-honored communist attitude to the role of culture as both an object 
and an instrument of state policy and of the obligation of those active in 
the cultural field to serve that policy, a view that had been rejected by the 
West throughout the conference. 

Hungary, which in its relatively tolerant cultural policy often diverges 
from those tenets, and Romania, which applies them to the hilt, were not 
among the sponsors of the Warsaw Pact statement. 

The Hungarian Exception The Hungarian government followed a 
line of conduct influenced not only by its status as host of the forum but 
also by its distinct domestic policy—which had made the Hungarians ac- 
ceptable as conference hosts in the first place—and by its own political in- 
terests. It carefully refrained from any posture of ideological militancy, 
made efforts to present its most liberal face to the West, and played up its 
role in helping bridge East-West differences. Beyond this concern for im- 
age, however, Hungary breached Soviet bloc unity in a substantive way. 

In the late stages of the forum, and in full view of the Western dele- 
gations, Hungary voiced its concern over the situation of the Hungarian 
minorities in the neighboring communist states. It singled out Romania 
for specific criticism about the treatment of the Hungarian population in 
Transylvania, which had emerged as a major public policy issue in Hun- 
gary. These Hungarian concerns and criticisms were voiced during the 
forum, both within and outside the conference, by Hungarian party and 
state officials: Hswe Central Committee Secretary Matyas Sztirés; Minis- 
ter of Culture Béla Képeczi, head of Hungary’s delegation to the Cultural 
Forum; and by Foreign Ministry officials and intellectual members of the 
delegation who took the floor to address the issue. Their statements, di- 
rected explicitly at Romania and in a general way at other neighboring 
communist states, were publicized in the Budapest media. Meanwhile, the 
main Budapest literary weekly printed a lengthy poem with a clear politi- 
cal message by Géza Szécs, the Hungarian poet and minority rights activ- 
ist—and samizdat contributor—from Transylvania whose mistreatment by 
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the Romanian police had been brought up at the unofficial cultural sym- 
posium by Hungarian dissidents and by Western delegates.? 

Hungary also joined several Western initiatives on specific, albeit lim- 
ited, issues of international cultural cooperation; no other Warsaw Pact 
government did so on any issue. On the last day of the forum, rather than 
joining the other Warsaw Pact states as a coauthor of their statement, the 
Hungarian government joined with neutral Austria to produce a separate 
draft document, the fourth and last to be presented to the conference. 

The Hungarian document with Austrian amendments recorded that 
a large number of proposals had been presented and that contradictory 
views had been exchanged; it described these exchanges as “useful” and 
“valuable,” scrupulously refraining from taking sides. In its last and key 
paragraph it recommended that the participating states inform the forth- 
coming post-Helsinki review conference in Vienna, scheduled to meet in 
November 1986, about “all the proposals presented at the Cultural Forum.” 
Observers at Budapest plausibly surmised that Hungary’s move was aimed 
at preparing the ground for a challenge to Romania’s and possibly also 
Czechoslovakia’s treatment of their Hungarian minorities. The other So- 
viet bloc members, however, obviously could not be pleased either with 
the prospect of a review conference under such conditions; they, too, again 
with the exception of Hungary, were wide open to criticism for the treat- 
ment of their ethnic minorities as well as other cultural rights violations. 

Before either the West or the Soviet bloc states could make public 
their view of this document, the Romanian delegation rejected it, specifi- 
cally because of its last paragraph, and thus killed it under the rule of 
unanimous consent. The Hungarian delegation was the only one in the 
Warsaw Pact to name Romania as responsible for sabotaging a final state- 
ment. It also quoted French Secretary of State to the Ministry of External 
Relations Jean-Michel Baylet as regretting that the statement had been 
“aborted because of one delegation.”’? The Soviet delegation, by contrast, 
blamed the West in vituperative terms for the fact that the conference had 
ended without a final document. Upon the conclusion of the forum the 
chief of the Hungarian delegation publicly declared that the proposals that 
had been submitted remained worthy of consideration and that “a substan- 
tial part of them can be used in bilateral and multilateral relations, regard- 
less of what international forum will deal with them.’”* 

Romania’s Isolation Romania came to the cultural forum with one 
of the worst records of cultural rights violations: seizures of religious books 
including Bibles, some of which are known to have been recycled for in- 
dustrial use; demolitions of churches and other architectural monuments; 
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police restrictions on the use of typewriters; and the overt shunning of cul- 
tural exchanges with the West.> These problems, as well as those of the 
ethnic minorities in Romania, were being widely covered in the Western 
media, and some had been internationalized by supporters of the groups 
affected. 

It was probably the anticipation of criticism both from the West and 
from the host country that caused Bucharest to opt for the lowest possible 
profile at the forum. While the other communist states sent their minis- 
ters of culture with prominent delegations that included officially approved 
cultural figures and participated actively in the forum’s debates, Romania’s 
posture was markedly different. It sent.a delegation of only six, whose chief 
could not even be clearly identified, consisting of the ambassador to Hun- 
gary and low-ranking members of his embassy as well as of the Bucharest 
Foreign Ministry’s staff with unspecified functions, including a recent am- 
bassador to France who had been withdrawn only a few months earlier 
after having been exposed as the chief of Romania’s espionage operations 
in that country.* Not a single Romanian cultural figure was included. The 
Romanian delegation maintained almost complete silence from the open- 
ing session onward, except for one episode midway through the forum 
when a Hungarian writer from Transylvania was brought over to say that 
all was well with his people’s cultural rights. Otherwise the Romanian dele- 
gation was not heard from until the very end of the forum, when it spoke 
up only to veto the Hungarian-Austrian document. Also in contrast to the 
attitude of the other bloc states that devoted attention to their forum in 
their domestic news coverage, the Romanian media ignored the event alto- 
gether: coverage came to a grand total of 170 printed words, all pertaining 
to the forum’s first days,’ after which a total blackout was imposed. Ro- 
mania’s rejection of the final document also went unmentioned by the Ro- 
manian media. 

In sum, Romania’s participation in the forum was kept to a bare mini- 
mum, just short of openly snubbing the event: the lowest level of repre- 
sentation, no Romanian cultural figures, no contribution to the discussions, 
the silent treatment in the domestic media, and the rejection of the final 
document. 
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36 
Travel and Human Contacts in the Soviet Bloc 
RL and RFE Research Staffs 


Introduction 


Experts on human rights from the thirty-five signatory states of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe met in Bern, Switzerland, on 
April 15, 1986, to discuss the provisions of the Helsinki Final Act con- 
tained in the chapter on “Cooperation in Humanitarian and Other Fields.” 
The discussion dealt specifically with contacts among persons, institutions, 
and organizations and covered such topics as family visits, family reunifi- 
cation, binational marriages, travel for personal and professional reasons, 
emigration, tourism, sports, religious contacts, and youth exchanges.? 

Previously, at the Madrid and Ottawa human rights meetings (1980- 
83 and 1985, respectively ) Soviet and East European delegations had coun- 
tered Western criticism of the persecution of individual human rights ac- 
tivists in the Soviet bloc by attacking the poverty, hunger, lack of health 
care, homelessness, and discrimination concerning education, women, and 
minorities that allegedly existed in the West. This basic disagreement be- 
tween East and West in the definition of fundamental human rights had 
repeatedly led to lengthy discussions ending in stalemate. Indeed, this 
stalemate at the cscE Follow-Up Conference in Belgrade in 1977 allowed 
for only an unsubstantive concluding document there. Both the Ottawa 
Human Rights Meeting and the Budapest Cultural Forum in 1985 ended 
with no concluding documents whatsoever.” 

As a Soviet television commentator stated in stressing the alleged su- 
periority of the human rights situation in the Soviet Union over that in the 
West: 


There is a principled difference between the concept of freedom 
in the East and West—the concept of “freedom of responsibility” 
does not exist in the West. There they say, “I can do whatever I 
like,” while the word “freedom” in the East means to do what one is 
obliged to do as a free person. . . . Other examples of freedom in the 
West are freedom not to work, freedom not to earn money, freedom 


Sophia M. Miskiewicz wrote the Introduction, G. S. wrote on Bulgaria, Vladimir 
Sobell and Frank Pohl on Czechoslovakia, B. V. Flow on the GDR, Steven Koppany 
and Laszlé Raské on Hungary, Louisa Vinton on Poland, Anneli Maier on Romania, 
and Julia Wishnevsky on the Soviet Union. 
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to starve if one wishes. They insist that this is freedom—freedom not 
to be responsible.’ 


This quotation captured the essential difference between Eastern and 
Western definitions of human rights and the priorities assigned to them. 
While the two sides shared the tenet that all human beings are entitled to 
human rights, there was disagreement as to which rights are indeed the 
fundamental ones. 

The Soviet approach identifies fundamental rights as the economic 
and social rights (right to work, to rest, to housing, to medical care). These 
are defined as human rights and are to be guaranteed by the state. Only 
when societies are guaranteed those material necessities can political nghts 
and liberties follow. By their very nature, therefore, the guarantee of those 
material needs places obligations and responsibilities on each citizen for 
the well-being of society as a whole. 

The Western view holds that the fundamental rights are those de- 
fining the individual’s liberties, while man’s economic and social rights are 
derived from the interaction between the individual and society. To grant 
an economic right to a man whose fundamental human rights and free- 
doms are denied him is hypocritical. To withdraw economic and social se- 
curity as a punishment for the pursuit of human rights is even worse. 

The interaction of the individual and society clearly requires that gov- 
ernments respect the individual’s right to make contact freely with other 
human beings, be they next-of-kin, friends, peers, or believers in the same 
God; this fundamental right was clearly stated in the Madrid concluding 
statement, agreed to by all signatories. Yet the Soviet and East European 
governments continued to apply sanctions against those who sought to 
communicate with others. Moreover, these sanctions often included with- 
holding those very social and economic rights guaranteed by their consti- 
tutions. These states thus violated human rights even by their own defini- 
tions. The survey below offers a glimpse behind the facade of commitments 
and solemn declarations by East European governments concerning their 
respect of human rights. 


Bulgaria 


In 1986 a Bulgarian application for emigration entailed, as a rule, a series 
of punitive measures. The regime would first apply various forms of psycho- 
logical pressure on would-be emigrants in an effort to deter them. Persis- 
tent applicants could soon lose their jobs; they could also find themselves 
banished to a small, provincial town or village and obliged to report daily 
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to the local authorities. Worse still, a request for emigration could result in 
physical torture and a period in a forced-labor camp or jail. 

The members of an applicant’s family might suffer, sometimes losing 
their jobs or residence permits and sometimes receiving inadequate school- 
ing or no education at all. The most flagrant example of such treatment 
was in the case of Dr. Nikolay Popov, who applied for emigration in the 
late 1970s on the basis of the provisions of the Helsinki Final Act. After 
years of successive jail terms, hunger strikes, and interventions on his be- 
half by a number of West European politicians, Popov was eventually al- 
lowed to leave the country along with his family in late February 1983. 

Bulgarian citizens were being actively discouraged from marrying na- 
tionals from Wester or other noncommunist countries. In some cases, 
severe psychological pressure and merciless economic sanctions (including 
fines based on trumped-up charges) were applied to those wishing to do 
so. Passport and emigration fees were three to five times higher for those 
applying to visit or emigrate to noncommunist countries. 

Unauthorized contacts with foreigners were being discouraged and 
frowned upon by the regime. Sofia insisted that all “humanitarian and cul- 
tural exchanges and contacts” whether on an individual or collective basis 
should be through govemment channels. Such an insistence particularly 
affected members of the ethnic minorities in Bulgaria; cultural contacts of 
this sort were clearly of special importance to them but were poorly pro- 
vided for, even actively opposed, by the state. Indeed, the entire campaign 
of Bulgarization of ethnic Turks was a most flagrant violation of basic hu- 
man rights and went well beyond the restriction of contacts with Turkish 
nationals. Western journalists accredited to Sofia during the party congress 
in April 1986 reported that members of the Turkish minority ran the risk 
of a two-year jail sentence for discussing with them the regime’s Bulgariza- 
tion campaign.* 

Family reunification was usually possible only after years of tireless 
pressure and repeated intervention by Western politicians, diplomats, hu- 
man nights organizations, and the mass media. The regime’s attitude to- 
ward children left behind in Bulgaria by their parents defecting to the 
West was particularly cruel. Parents living abroad were often stripped of 
their parental rights, the children being kept as hostages. Separated spouses 
were treated in the same manner. 

Not surprisingly, the Helsinki Final Act was published only in an 
abridged form in Bulgaria. Moreover, its Bulgarian version (especially the 
part dealing with “cooperation in the humanitarian sphere,”) was worded 
in an obscure way, virtually impenetrable for anyone not familiar with the 
original text.> 
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Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovak citizens did not automatically enjoy the passport or emigra- 
tion rights. Interest in traveling abroad increased so much in the 1960s 
that a new law was introduced in 1965 to regulate foreign travel. It con- 
tained a vague provision denying travel documents if the trip was “incom- 
patible with the state’s interests.” The events of August 1968 prevented 
certain amendments to the law, intended to codify the principle that the 
state would not prevent travel abroad or emigration. 

In order to qualify for travel abroad, a citizen had to certify that he 
had no criminal record, was not in debt, had not “damaged the good name 
of the republic” on anv previous trips, and did not intend to visit Czecho- 
slovaks living abroad illegally. He also had to check with the military au- 
thorities for their approval if he was under the age of fifty and therefore 
qualified to do service. 

Those wishing to travel to the West required a valid exit visa in ad- 
dition to a passport. The visa was issued only after several conditions had 
been met. Approval from the military authorities was needed by most men. 
Second, either the State Bank had to confirm that it was prepared to sell 
an adequate amount of foreign currency, or, in the case of those visiting 
relatives in the West, an invitation from their relatives (bearing the stamp 
of Czechoslovak state representatives in the country concerned) had to be 
shown, confirming they would bear the expenses incurred during the trip. 
A number of other authorizations were required from the employer and 
trade union organization as well as from the “street committee” of watch- 
ful fellow citizens. 

The application process was not only complex but also expensive. In 
1986 the administration fee for travel to the neighboring socialist states 
lasting more than four days was xKts 50; the fee for travel to the West for 
a similar period was K¢ts 300 (Kts 100 for shorter trips). The State Bank 
was authorized to sell the applicant the following foreign currency allow- 
ance: $17-20 per person per day, up to $400 for any one trip. This meant 
that the state discouraged trips to the West lasting more than twenty days. 

In addition, the applicant had to pay a 75 percent surcharge on the 
dollars he was buying, plus another 125 percent for administration fees, 
amounting to a hefty tax for anyone wishing to visit the West. Thus, the 
applicant paid nearly four times more per U.S. dollar (that is, over Kés 25) 
than the official exchange rate. Although the sums involved in koruny were 
prohibitive,® it is still doubtful if the traveler would have had enough 
money with only $17-20 per day. 

It is not surprising that tourism to the West was negligible compared 
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with tourism to the socialist countries. In 1984 only half a million Czecho- 
slovak citizens (including those on business trips) visited Western coun- 
tries; those visiting East bloc countries numbered 6.5 million. In the same 
year 1.2 million Western tourists visited Czechoslovakia, each had to ex- 
change a compulsory amount of Western currency per day. A West Ger- 
man tourist, for example, had to exchange pm 30 per day at the official 
rate (much lower than the black market rate); he received a better rate if 
he exchanged more. In 1980 Czechoslovakia received $87 million from 
Western tourism, a large sum that could have been used to subsidize the 
hard currency needed by Czechoslovaks who want to travel in the West. 

Applicants for emigration encountered even more formidable obsta- 
cles and were asked to repay the state for the costs of their education. This 
was, apparently, only a “partial” reimbursement, related to the applicant’s 
level of education and earnings. The fees reportedly ranged between xés 
400-10,000." 

In 1977, in the wake of the Helsinki conference, the government 
adopted legislation settling the legal position of Czechoslovak citizens who 
had emigrated to the West illegally. They were offered the opportunity to 
legalize their emigration after the fact. They could then choose: to re- 
nounce their Czechoslovak citizenship or to accept a Czechoslovak emi- 
gration passport. Either way, they were now in a position to visit Czecho- 
slovakia, even if such visits were not always automatically authorized. Those 
who took advantage of this option were obliged to pay back the costs of 
their education in hard currency. The sums were as high as DM 4,100, FIs. 
4,500, OF AS 25,000. 

Not every illegal emigrant was allowed to apply for this legal status 
and the accompanying right to visit Czechoslovakia. Those who were po- 
litically active in the West or had made hostile statements about Czecho- 
slovakia to the Western media fell into this category. 

Emigration had always been a highly politicized issue in Czechoslova- 
kia. Anyone who decided to leave the republic for, say, economic reasons 
or dissatisfaction with the political situation, immediately became a target 
of official wrath. He ran the risk of social ostracism and the loss of his job 
(almost a certainty if his position was relatively high). In fact, those who 
had already been disgraced, for political activities or expression of hostile 
views (as in the case of the signatories to Charter 77) found it relatively 
easy to leave, even though they would not enjoy the status of a legal emi- 
grant and had to pay an exorbitant sum. 

Official statistics suggest that in 1980-85 an average 3,500 people per 
year emigrated legally. From 1965 to 1983 about 33,000 left legally.® This 
figure probably included a large number of ethnic Germans, many of 
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whom resettled in the GDR. The remainder were political emigrants 
or those who had secured their permission under the 1977 provisions. 
Spouses and dependents of illegal emigrants were allowed to leave the re- 
public on the basis of the Helsinki Final Act’s family reunification princi- 
ples. Pensioners had the fewest problems in emigrating to or visiting the 
West, perhaps because the state had no economic interest in them and 
would gain if they decided to stay in the West and relinquish their state 
pensions. 

Czechoslovak citizens were under great pressure to avoid entering into 
direct contact with Westerners. Speaking to foreign journalists could have 
unpleasant results for a Czechoslovak, including interrogation by the state 
security forces or even dismissal from an educational institution. Czecho- 
slovaks who visited Western embassies ran the risk of being treated as po- 
tential spies; they were frequently photographed on their entry. Czechoslo- 
vak tourists in the West were cautioned against meeting former compatriots. 
Strict rules governed official visits to the West by Czechoslovaks. On his 
return, every official traveler had to submit a detailed account of his con- 
tacts abroad. The suspicion and fear surrounding contacts with Westerners 
were promoted by the state. 


German Democratic Republic 


In the GDR restrictions applied to travel within the Soviet bloc as well as 
travel and emigration to the West, particularly to the FRG, and contacts 
with visiting foreigners. 

Travel Within the Bloc As late as 1986 East Germans needed visas 
to enter any other East bloc country except Czechoslovakia. Official per- 
mits were required for individual tourists visiting Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Romania. The duration of the trips was also limited (two weeks in the 
case of Hungary) as was the amount of money they could take with them 
(in Czechoslovakia, for example, they were limited to pM 20 per person per 
day). Poland, which used to be a favorite travel destination for many East 
Germans, was all but sealed off to tourists from the GDR since the events 
of 1980. There was also no individual travel to the Soviet Union. 

Inter-German Travel The level of inter-German travel, worked out 
over the years in bilateral agreements, was an important barometer of inter- 
German relations. Unrestricted travel to the FRG was limited to pension- 
ers (women over sixty and men over sixty-five years). Retired people had 
been allowed to visit relatives in the FRG since 1964. With the 1972 Inter- 
German Traffic Treaty, they were allowed to visit the FRG and West Ber- 
lin for a total of thirty days a year. In 1984 this was extended to sixty days 
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and also included visits to nonrelatives. Rumors earlier in 1986 that the 
GDR would lower the age limit to fifty-five and sixty for women and men, 
respectively, of those allowed to go to West Germany proved unfounded. 
In 1985 a record 1.6 million East German pensioners visited the FRG.® 

Other travel was limited to urgent. family matters. Adopted in 1972, 
the relevant provisions were subsequently modified several times to include 
birthdays, baptisms, confirmations, weddings, severe illnesses, and deaths. 
Only immediate family members could apply. In February 1986 East Ber- 
lin confirmed that it would handle such travel permits “more generously.” 
Although no details were announced, West German reports said that this 
would involve letting more distant relatives and people “close to retirement 
age” travel to the FRG for events other than strictly family occasions.?° In 
1985, 66,000 East Germans were allowed to visit the FRG on urgent fam- 
ily matters, 8.2 percent more than in 1984 and the highest number since 
the regulation was introduced. 

The official inter-German youth exchange was the only other kind of 
travel to the FRG. Introduced in 1982, it was suspended in May 1984 after 
the FRG accused the travel groups of the official Free German Youth 
(FDJ) of “acting against the interests of the FRG.” The exchange was re- 
sumed in August 1985. Some 1,000 selected rpy members visited the FRG 
in 1985. Another 3,000 were expected by the end of 1986 (compared with 
some 30,000 West German youths who visited the GDR in each of these 
years ) 14 

A new sister-city arrangement between the two Germanies was ex- 
pected to have only a limited impact.!? The details of the first such ar- 
rangement were worked out between Saarlouis in the Saarland and Eisen- 
hiittenstadt on the Oder. As with the GDR’s two hundred or so partnerships 
with other Western cities, the East German participants were likely to be 
limited to selected local party functionaries. 

Emigrating to the West About 320,000 (officially registered) East 
German citizens legally emigrated to the FRG from the building of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961 till the end of 1985. The unofficial figure is believed 
to be much higher. Bonn and East Berlin began to work together on the 
problem of family reunification following the 1972 Basic Treaty. Originally 
this only included reuniting parents and children and, in exceptional cases, 
permission for marriage and emigration to the FRG. A 1973 law automati- 
cally stripped legal emigrants of their GDR citizenship. A new law in 1983 
laid down the conditions for legal emigration for the first time. This in- 
cluded grandparents and those married to foreigners and made a provision 
for the right to appeal. In 1984 a record 40,000 East Germans were allowed 
to emigrate. In 1985 about 22,000 people resettled in the FRG, twice the 
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average of previous years. Some seven thousand East Germans received 
exit permits in the first quarter of 1986, twice the number for the same pe- 
riod in 1985. 

The number of applications for emigration permits rose rapidly after 
the Helsinki Final Act. Although no official figures were made available, 
about 500,000 East Germans were estimated to have applied for exit per- 
mits, some waiting up to six years for the permit to be granted. In most 
cases they lost their jobs and often their apartments. Many were regularly 
called in by the authorities and urged to withdraw their applications. Since 
1976 an increasing number of these applicants were being arrested and 
tried for “asocial behavior.” In 1986 more than a thousand East Germans 
were reported to be in prison for asking for emigration permits.1* 

Once the applicants were allowed to emigrate, they would usually get 
only one to three days’ notice to leave the country. Although they would be 
allowed to take their belongings with them, in line with official customs 
regulations, they usually had too little time to dispose of all their property. 

Refugees The most visible barrier for free human contacts for the 
East Germans remained the inter-German border—Europe’s most heavily 
fortified frontier—and the 165.7-kilometer wall around West Berlin. From 
1963 to 1985 a total of 258 people were killed in border incidents accord- 
ing to the West German Central Registration Agency in Salzgitter, which 
had been monitoring such incidents. Although East Berlin removed the 
last of some 60,000 automatic shatter guns in 1984, new electronic fortifi- 
cations under the border made it increasingly difficult to penetrate.1* The 
border guards were still under orders to fire on would-be escapers. Between 
1961 and 1983 some 38,o00 East Germans managed to cross the border il- 
legally, but the numbers were dwindling. In 1985 only 160 successful es- 
capes were registered (there were 192 in 1984), although another 3,500 
left the GDR via other bloc countries or during tourist trips.1* West Ger- 
mans caught helping escapers were jailed for up to seven years. At least 
twenty-six escape attempts were foiled at the border during 1985. Attempt- 
ing to escape remained an offense in the GDR punishable by up to eight 
years’ imprisonment. The last death of a would-be refugee presumably 
occurred in May 1985. At the time the GDR claimed that the shots had 
involved a “deer and wild boar hunt.’?¢ 

The Trade in Political Prisoners Another inter-German peculiarity 
was the trade in East German political prisoners. These transactions, 
cloaked in secrecy, began in 1963. Bonn had been paying with manufac- 
tured products financed out of a secret budget for “humanitarian activi- 
ties.” Until 1986 Bonn paid an estimated total of pm 3,000 million for 
the release of about 25,000 East Germans. The payments were reportedly 
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used to expedite family reunions in special cases. In 1963 each prisoner 
was thought to have cost some DM 30,000. In 1986 the price was believed 
to have at least doubled, with a higher price for academics. In 1985 the 
FRG paid for the release of 2,700 political prisoners, a record number. The 
former prisoners were usually allowed to bring one family member with 
them; this strange sort of “trade” managed to secure the departure of about 
50,000 East Germans.1* 

Contact Bans The GDR had eased certain travel restrictions some- 
what but had been consistently tightening so-called contact bans for cer- 
tain groups in the 1980s.1* According to West German estimates in 1985, 
about 3 million citizens may have been barred from contacts with Western 
relatives and West German citizens. The regulations affected members of 
the military, police, state and industrial administrations, teachers, and 
scientists, as well as workers in other fields. Usually defined as “bearers of 
state secrets,” they had to give written permission halting all private con- 
tacts with the West. They were forbidden to invite Western visitors or to 
apply for travel permits to the FRG. The ban also included telephone calls 
and letters, as well as presents from Western relatives or friends. The Bonn 
government repeatedly complained to the GDR that such bans interfered 
with personal and family relationships. 

Foreign Missions Several groups of East German asylum seekers oc- 
cupied West German missions in East Berlin and other East European 
capitals in 1983 and 1984.1° After drawn-out negotiations, most of the 
would-be refugees were allowed to emigrate after first returning to the 
GDR. East Berlin, however, made it clear that it would not cooperate in 
similar cases in the future. Bonn remodeled some of its Eastern embassies 
to prevent the repeat of such episodes. There were several reports, how- 
ever, that East Germans were arrested after visiting Bonn’s Permanent 
Mission in East Berlin.2° Bonn confirmed that it paid for the release of 
some of these prisoners. 

Transit to West Berlin The transit trafic to West Berlin was being 
tegulated by the 1971 Transit Agreement. According to this agreement, 
former East German citizens who left the GDR illegally could use transit 
toads freely. Only former citizens charged with serious crimes in the 
GDR could be stopped. The East German authorities could also stop 
Western travelers who violated the transit rules. In 1985 some 23,760,000 
people traveled to West Berlin through the GDR; of these, 160 were 
turned back by the East German authorities.*1 

Travel to the GDR_ Visitors from Soviet bloc countries—except those 
from Czechoslovakia—needed visas for the GDR. In 1982 some 280,000 
East bloc tourists visited the GDR. More than half came from Czecho- 
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slovakia, while only seven thousand were from Poland.” Visitors from out- 
side the Eastern bloc needed a passport and a visa. They were usually on 
package tours (paid for in hard currency). About 300,000 such visitors 
(excluding those from the FRG) visited the GDR in 1984. 

Travel from the FRG was being regulated by the 1972 Traffic Treaty. 
Since 1984 West Germans were allowed to visit the GDR for a total of 
forty-five days a year. Individual tourists needed an official or private in- 
vitation. Group travel was usually restricted to certain districts of the 
GDR. Special one-day visas could be obtained for East Berlin and the 
trade fair in Leipzig. More flexible regulations applied to the so-called 
border-area traffic between some fifty towns on each side. In 1985 a total 
of 3,680,000 West Germans (including transit tourists) received visas for 
the GDR. Since 1972 West Berlin residents, long barred from entering the 
GDR, were also allowed to visit East Berlin and the GDR for a total of 
forty-five days a year. 

Restrictions The GDR’s most effective tool for restricting travel was 
the compulsory exchange rate for West German visitors. Introduced in 
1964, the compulsory sum was raised to pM 25 per day in 1980. This led 
to a considerable drop in visitors from the FRG. In August 1984 the sum 
for pensioners was reduced to pm 15. Bonn tried in vain to achieve a gen- 
eral reduction. 

In addition, bans on visas were used to prevent selected groups from 
having contact with East Germans. According to the Inter-German Minis- 
try in Bonn, the bans grew in the mid-1g80s (over two thousand cases 
were registered in 1985).?* Apart from members of the West German 
peace movement and the Greens, the refusals mostly involved former citi- 
zens of the GDR. Most emigrants had to wait a few years before they were 
allowed to visit the GDR. Some, however, were never allowed back in. 
Bonn repeatedly protested that such bans violate bilateral agreements. 

Conclusion ‘The severe travel restrictions remained perhaps the pri- 
mary source of discontent among the East German public. The travel 
curbs were repeatedly cited as the most important reason for leaving the 
GDR. The Protestant church in the GDR criticized the official travel 
curbs with increasing vehemence. Despite certain positive trends, further 
progress in travel and emigration continued to be the central objective in 
Bonn’s policy toward East Berlin. The Bonn government was persistently 
urging the sep to follow Hungary’s example and gradually lift travel re- 
strictions. Although many people believed that the majority of East Ger- 
mans would probably decide to stay in the GDR in any case, the sED con- 
tinued to be wary of giving them the choice. 
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Hungary 


US'S. Secretary of State George Shultz during his visit to Hungary in 
December 1985 referred to the “free flow of people” across the Hungarian- 
Austrian border. “That’s the sort of thing we ought to see on a more wide- 
spread basis,” he said.?# 

In 1975-85 restrictions on foreign travel eased in Hungary. From Jan- 
uary 1984 on, Presidential Council Decrees Nos. 18 and 19 allegedly sim- 
plified procedures for Hungarians traveling abroad and for foreigners stay- 
ing in the country. Instead of the previous eight kinds of passports, there 
were now only four categories: private, service (for those going abroad on 
official business ), diplomatic passports, and those for Hungarians with dual 
citizenship who were living abroad. The so-called red passports, valid for 
travel to CMEA countries only, and the blue passports used only for travel 
in the West were abolished in 1984. All passports were blue and were valid 
for five years, with the possibility of a five-year extension. After this a 
Hungarian would have to apply for a new one. An exit permit was still 
required for any trip abroad. Citizens were allowed to spend thirty days 
in European countries or ninety days overseas; this could be extended by 
the appropriate authorities.?> 

An “extensive life story” was no longer needed when applying for a 
passport. Previously thirty-six questions had to be answered; now only 
sixteen figured in questionnaires for travel to the West and twelve for 
journeys to socialist countries. Applications, however, still had to be ac- 
companied by a recommendation from the applicant’s place of work or 
educational institution. Those employed in economic work associations 
or private enterprises could describe their activities themselves instead of 
the appropriate professional association (for example, the National Or- 
ganization of [Private] Artisans or the Trade Union of Retailers) as in 
the past. This also applied to the liberal professions. 

The names of family members or relatives living abroad did not have 
to be included in the application—another considerable relaxation. Fur- 
thermore, trips to Yugoslavia no longer counted as travel to the West. 
Those with close relatives in Yugoslavia were free to visit them several 
times a year if the relatives covered the expenses of the stay. Anyone visit- 
ing Yugoslavia at the beginning of 1984 could still request a travel permit 
to a Western country or participate in a package tour to the West the 
same year. Hungarians could travel once a year to the West if they were 
invited by relatives, who then had to guarantee the expenses, or once every 
three years if they traveled as regular tourists. 
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Fees for trips outside of Hungary also changed. The former forty- 
nine varieties of fees, varying from 20 to 4,000 forint, were abolished and 
replaced by one uniform fee of 350 forint. For travel to socialist countries 
this meant an increase of 200 forint but it enabled the bearer to cross the 
borders several times. Fees for Western travel dropped by 250 forint. For 
emigration, the fee was reduced from 4,000 to 1,000 forint. Fees for local 
border traffic were raised from 20 to 100 forint. 

Tourists to Hungary also faced less red tape. According to the Secre- 
tary of the National Tourist Council, Dr. Jozsef Czegledy, as of January 
1, 1984, people traveling to Hungary could obtain a multientry visa valid 
for three months. Westerners traveling on official business to Hungary 
could receive a multientry visa valid for one year. Western families did 
not need a special visa for children under fourteen (as earlier) if they 
appeared on their parent’s passports. Anyone on a package tour organized 
by Austrian travel agencies could enter Hungary without a visa; they re- 
ceived instead a “sight-seeing permit,” as long as the tourist stayed in a 
state hotel and the visit lasted less than forty-eight hours. This permit cost 
100 forint. French tourists visiting Hungary in groups organized by a 
French or Hungarian travel agency were issued a visa even if they only 
had a valid identification paper and no passport. Foreigners spending a 
longer period in Hungary could purchase privately owned apartments.?® 
Moreover, foreigners had to register with the Hungarian authorities within 
forty-eight hours of their arrival instead of twenty-four hours, as previously. 

A 1984 report by the Coordinating Committee of Hungarian Or- 
ganizations in North America pointed out that travel abroad was still con- 
sidered a privilege rather than a basic right in Hungary. Passport regula- 
tions remained arbitrary—the state could deny or recall a passport, even 
on the smallest of pretexts. Despite a recent increase in travel to the West 
by such well-known Hungarian dissidents as the writers Gyérgy Konrad 
and Miklos Haraszti and the architect Laszl6 Rajk, these regulations were 
frequently used to harass and restrict the movement of members of the 
democratic opposition. 

The economist Gyérgy Krassdé, for example, was first jailed and then 
detained and kept under surveillance or house arrest for twenty-five years; 
he still did not receive a passport. Only when his brother suffered a seri- 
ous accident in London and considerable international pressure was ex- 
erted was he allowed to travel abroad.?* 

The young Catholic priest Gyula Kocsi, whose passport was with- 
drawn in 1983 for his active partipation in an officially disapproved pacifist 
“basic community,” is another example.?8 As reported by a New York- 
based Helsinki watch group, dissident scholars such as the philosopher 
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Gaspar Miklés Tamas were often prevented from taking up invitations 
from foreign universities. In November 1983 the political essayist Pal 
Szalai was detained by police after planning a visit to Poland to give an 
unofficial account of the turbulent events there; he was eventually released 
but his passport was taken away.*® Later on, the economist Lajos Jakab, 
the philosopher Jeno Nagy, and the translator Gyorgy Gado, who worked 
for Jewish rights, were threatened with passport seizure for involvement 
in the production and distribution of samizdat material. 

Hungary’s record regarding family reunification was better than that 
of its Warsaw Pact allies. A Hungarian would retain his citizenship even 
if he marries a foreigner and the authorities would seldom stand in the 
way of Hungarians’ joining their spouses abroad. There were, however, 
occasional exceptions. In 1984, for example, the authorities refused to 
grant an exit visa to Béla Pari, a twenty-two-year-old mechanic, who wanted 
to join his French wife in Paris. While trying to escape, Pari was caught 
by the Yugoslav border police but was later allowed to go to France, 
following the intervention of the French government. 

During 1986, the thirtieth anniversary year of the 1956 Revolution, 
perhaps one of the most poignant unresolved cases of family reunification 
concerned the families of those who died during the uprising. For years 
groups had been appealing to the regime to identify the graves of Imre 
Nagy, Pal Maleéter, and others and to allow their families to collect the 
remains of their loved ones. 

Contact with Foreigners For the average Hungarian, mingling with 
Westerners was neither encouraged nor discouraged. Dissidents trying to 
establish contact with foreign journalists and diplomats and painting what 
the regime considered “hostile” pictures of the system were often being 
subjected to harassment, blacklisting, and even dismissal from work. At 
the 1985 European Cultural Forum in Budapest (October 15-November 
25), the regime took extraordinary steps to try to prevent contact between 
members of the democratic opposition and Western delegates. Organizers 
of a private symposium, billed as an informal cultural gathering of East 
European and Western cultural figures (including Hungarian dissidents 
and other nonconformists ), were told at the last moment that the meeting 
could not be held at the hotel auditorium they had reserved in advance. 
The enormous international attention the incident received, forced the 
regime to abstain from interfering when the event was subsequently moved 
to a private location. 
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Poland 


Of all the countries of the communist bloc Poland maintained prob- 
ably the freest access to the West. Travel to both capitalist and socialist 
countries had been increasing steadily since 1981-82, when the borders were 
closed after the imposition of martial law.*° Tourist passports continued 
to be available to most ordinary Poles, although they required a time- 
consuming and costly bureaucratic scramble. Obtaining an emigration pass- 
port remained extremely difficult, a citizen required a spouse or close kin 
legally residing abroad. The only exceptions were dissidents, whom the au- 
thorities often pressured to accept “one-way passports.” 

The refusal rate for tourist passports dropped from 19 percent in 1984 
to 5 percent in 1985, which nearly equals the rate registered in Solidarity’s 
heyday.*? According to regulations in effect since March 31, 1984, the 
authorities had to provide a written explanation for every passport they 
refused to issue, and unsuccessful applicants had the right to appeal.’* The 
most formidable problem was not securing a Polish passport, but obtaining 
a visa to enter a Western country. Western countries had good reasons to 
assume that a substantial portion of Poles traveling to the West would 
stay; they demanded proof that applicants for visas were genuine tourists. 
West Germany alone accepted virtually all comers (amounting to up to 
2,500 people per day in the summer); the United States, on the other 
hand, denied visas to 40 percent of those applying.** The long wait and 
high proportion of visa refusals were being widely publicized by the Pol- 
ish media.** East-bloc countries, too, admitted Polish visitors reluctantly, 
suspecting them of smuggling; border crossings in Czechoslovakia espe- 
cially became for Poles an aggravating and often costly procedure.*® 

After martial law was lifted, the government announced its return to 
policies based on the law of June 1959, with a few amendments.** The 
two requirements for foreign travel were hard currency and an officially 
approved invitation from a friend or relative residing legally in a Western 
country. An invitation extended by a friend while in Poland on a visit 
was not acceptable to the authorities. To obtain a passport for travel to 
the West, a Pole had to present his invitation together with permission 
from his place of employment or his school to the passport section of a 
local office of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. There he had to fill out a 
four-page questionnaire, listing his address, education, job, criminal record 
(if any), income, and material assets. He had to provide the same data 
on all members of his immediate family. If his application was successful, 
he then had to pay a passport fee (5;000 zloty in 1985) as well as stamp 
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fees every time he left the country. After obtaining a visa, he had to seek 
official permission to take hard currency out of the country, paying a duty 
for this in zloty. Part of the price of his ticket had also to be paid in hard 
foreign currency. 

As of 1986 Poles were entitled to obtain passports for travel to East 
European countries valid for five years. About a million Poles held these 
passports, which they were not required to hand in to the passport office 
on return to Poland.*” Passports for travel to the West were not allowed 
to be kept by Poles while within the country. Each trip abroad required 
a separate application and the payment of new fees. There was no legal 
limit on the number of trips per year, but there were restrictions on the 
amount of foreign currency that could legally be exchanged. Poles who 
traveled too often to the same place were customarily denied passports 
on suspicion of illegal trading.*® 

Many Poles with tourist visas would elect to stay in the West; by 
1986 at least 160,000 Polish “tourists” had done that.3° Their status in 
Poland hinged on whether they had chosen not to return for financial 
or political reasons. Their families were compelled by the Polish authori- 
ties to wait at least two years before being allowed to join them. In the 
case of Poles who left government employment abroad, the ban on pass- 
ports for family members extended to five years. In 1985 a number of 
hunger strikes by Poles demanding the release of their families were suc- 
cessful in speeding up this process.*° In an apparent effort to lure back 
those illegally in the West, along with their hard currency, the Polish 
authorities advertised that no criminal penalties would be imposed on peo- 
ple who overstayed their passport limitations, provided they had not slan- 
dered Poland or sought political asylum in the meantime. If they had ob- 
tained work abroad, they were to be allowed to stay and be granted the 
status of an employee of Poland’s export labor firm, provided they paid 
22 percent of their salaries as passport processing fees.*4 Although in the 
past those leaving Poland had been required to repay part of the costs of 
any specialized education that they had received, this practice appears to 
have been abandoned in 1982. 

In spite of Poland’s relatively liberal policy on foreign travel—assumed 
by some to be designed to rid the regime of troublesome dissidents—citi- 
zens could be denied passports for “important state or social reasons.’ 
Although there was little consistency in the application of such clauses, 
the denial of permission to travel abroad was quite clearly used to punish 
dissidents. Lech Watesa’s adviser, Bronistaw Geremek, for example, was 
tefused permission to attend a conference of historians in Stuttgart in Sep- 
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tember 1985 or to accept a fellowship to study medieval social history in 
Berlin in November. In addition, travel was suspended for members of the 
Academy of Sciences who had protested against Geremek’s politically mo- 
tivated dismissal from the academy (for discussing human rights issues 
with visiting British Foreign Secretary Geoffrey Howe).** Numerous other 
dissidents and activists were refused passports, but others, often after sev- 
eral attempts, received them. Scholars who applied for official (rather than 
tourist) passports were reportedly required to swear an oath of loyalty 
to the country and the system.*4 

Although there were few restrictions on Westerners traveling in Po- 
land, visitors intending to contact dissidents were often refused visas. Per- 
mission to enter was denied a number of legal experts and labor union rep- 
resentatives who wished to observe the trials of Lech Walesa in 1986 and 
of the members of Kor in 1984 (neither trial was actually held). Edward 
Kennedy was not allowed to attend Father Jerzy Popietuszko’s funeral, al- 
though some Western lawyers were allowed to attend the trial of his mur- 
derers. An American woman married to a Pole was threatened with de- 
portation in 1986 when she ignored the government’s refusal to extend 
her visa; embarrassing publicity apparently forced the authorities to allow 
her to stay.*® 

Warsaw’s policy toward journalists was similarly ambiguous. In 1983 
a UPI correspondent was accused of spying, and two other journalists were 
interrogated about their sources.4® Government spokesman Jerzy Urban 
suggested in 1985 that journalists would not be allowed to visit factories 
at times when demonstrations were likely to take place. Yet in 1984 visa 
procedures for journalists were eased significantly.** Dissidents were pre- 
vented from meeting with Western correspondents; this was why Jacek 
Kuron and Janusz Onyszkiewicz were detained in 1986 during the officially 
sponsored Congress of Intellectuals for the Peaceful Future of the World.** 

The problem of the resettlement of ethnic Germans was raised during 
the visit of Polish Foreign Minister Marian Orzechowski to West Germany 
in April 1986. Although the Polish government claimed to have more than 
fulfilled the pledge it made in 1975 to allow 125,000 ethnic Germans to 
emigrate, the Red Cross reported that it had the names of 140,000 who 
still wished to leave Poland. West Germany complained that the number 
allowed to leave had been declining.*® Most ethnic German emigrants in 
fact would arrive on tourist visas and be therefore subject to the same 
delays in family reunification as other Poles who remained abroad. A new 
law prevented young people whose grandmothers were registered as ethnic 
Germans from traveling to Germany, lest they claim there the right to 
settle.5° 
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Romania 


Romania, like the other communist-bloc countries, continued to re- 
gard emigration not as a civil right but a concession granted to a limited 
number of individuals, mainly on the grounds of family reunification. In 
order to keep the number of emigrants as low as possible, the regime 
erected a series of hurdles. It also deprived applicants of many of their 
economic and social rights and applied moral pressure on them not to 
leave, sometimes resorting to outright harassment. 

The prospective emigrants would first encounter the bureaucratic de- 
terrent. After handing in an initial application form, they would be called 
in to the local passport office to give details of their reasons for emigra- 
tion. If this interview did not succeed in deterring them, they would pro- 
gress to a second application form that would go into their personal status 
in great detail. Citizens had the choice of applying for emigration as a 
Romanian citizen wishing to take up residence abroad (“blue passport’ ) 
or for emigration that entailed renouncing Romanian citizenship (“brown 
passport”). In practice, however, the latter also entailed the loss of legal, 
social, and economic rights as a Romanian citizen.*! Once a full applica- 
tion had been filed, applicants lost their jobs and were transferred to 
manual work. Writers were barred from publications and teachers dis- 
missed. University students were also dismissed (although there were some 
local variations to this practice); schoolchildren, however, were apparently 
allowed to continue with their instruction. Most applicants were forced 
to pay for previously free medical services. 

In addition to a tax of around 1,000 lei on those who wished to 
renounce their Romanian citizenship, there were passport fees and cus- 
toms duties on the limited belongings emigrants could take along. In 
some cases a large lump sum was also required for the renovation of the 
emigrant’s apartment. 

In 1982 the regime attempted to impose on emigrants the repayment 
in hard currency of the cost of their state education. This move met with 
strong U.S., Israeli, and West German protest; although the legislation 
remained on the law books, it was never put into effect. One widespread, 
almost routine, practice was not on the law books, however: the pres- 
suring of applicants for bribes, mainly in hard currency. According to a 
Western magazine,®? adults were asked for up to DM: 10,000, pensioners 
up to pM 6,000, and children up to DM 4,000. 

In response to the rising number of citizens applying for emigration 
as a result of the sharply deteriorating economic situation, the regime 
had been trying to deter applicants by resorting to various forms of moral 
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pressure and harassment. Seeking to keep down the number of marriages 
between Romanian citizens and foreigners, an occurrence that usually 
led to an emigration request on the Romanian side, President Nicolae 
Ceausescu invoked the alleged Romanian tradition that prohibits such a 
marriage if the parents are opposed to it.** This practice was later ex- 
tended to family reunification. During his November 1985 visit to Ro- 
mania, West German Minister for Economics Martin Bangemann was 
told by a senior official of the Romanian government that if one mem- 
ber of an ethnic German family seeking resettlement was opposed to the 
move, then the government would also not agree to it.54 In one case 
emigration was denied to a family on the grounds that two uncles and 
one cousin opposed it.®* 

In the first half of the 1980s the harassment of would-be emigrants 
was stepped up. The Western media reported a growing number of cases 
in which passports were recalled even after permission to emigrate had 
been granted. Would-be emigrants were being followed and questioned 
by the Securitate; their houses were searched and belongings confiscated. 
Some were called up for military service in the hard-labor brigades; others 
were even arrested. 

Romania’s concern to preserve its most-favored-nation status in trading 
with the United States certainly helped to increase the number of Ro- 
manians granted exit permits by authorities. Nevertheless, the fate of those 
who still awaited permission to emigrate, referred to as a “new class of in- 
ternal refugees,”®* remained a burden on U.S.-Romanian relations.** 

Postwar Romania never boasted of a liberal policy in allowing its 
citizens to make visits abroad (either to other Eastern countries or to the 
West) or allowing contacts with foreigners on Romanian soil. The legal 
limitations on and practical discouragement of such visits and contacts 
became more pronounced in 1970-71 when several new laws were enacted. 
Individual travel abroad was not regarded as a civil right but as a favor 
granted by the regime to those few who were worthy of it. The authori- 
ties looked a little more kindly on collective trips, but permission was still 
not a matter of course. 

Travel to Western countries and Yugoslavia remained possible only 
if the applicant could present a written invitation from a host pledging 
to meet his or her expenses while abroad; the host also had to send a 
sum in hard currency to meet the applicant’s travel expenses.®* 

The bureaucratic, politically motivated obstacles the regime placed in 
the path of those seeking permission to travel abroad were daunting. Ap- 
proval for an application had to be obtained from a superior at work, who 
then bore responsibility for the applicant’s return to Romania. The Coun- 
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cil of Working People, the trade union, and the party organizations at the 
place of work also had to give approval, as did the Secret Service and the 
county party committee. Applicants usually had to leave at least one mem- 
ber of their families behind as an additional guarantee of their return. 
Romanian law also included a conveniently vague stipulation that denied 
foreign travel to any citizen whose visit “might prejudice the interests of 
the Romanian state or affect its good relations with other states.’”’>° 

After 1975 Elena Ceausescu’s influence over Romania’s cultural and 
intellectual life grew greatly, and contacts by Romanian scientists, artists, 
and students with their colleagues abroad, particularly those in the West, 
were drastically curtailed. Invitations addressed to individual Romanian 
scholars or artists to attend conferences tended to go unanswered or else 
were accepted by party officials. Western politicians complained to the 
Romanian authorities that scholarships extended to Romanians were not 
being taken up. The pretext was to stop the “brain drain” from the “de- 
veloping socialist country”; the policy, however, actually proved detrimental 
to the country’s intellectual and technological development. Moreover, 
an increasing number of specialists who had been allowed to go abroad, 
were taking the opportunity to defect, leaving Romanian research even 
more isolated and further behind world standards. 

Some clergymen and preachers were able to visit Romania (most 
notably Billy Graham in 1985). Such trips were allowed by the authori- 
ties only when they suited propaganda purposes. Moreover, the police kept 
a close eye on such visitors, ensuring they did not mix too freely with 
rank-and-file believers. Reciprocal visits to the West by members of Ro- 
mania’s religious community were seldom allowed. 

Contacts between Romanian citizens and foreigners visiting Romania 
were subjected to a number of restrictions during the period of the 1970s.°° 
Tourists were no longer allowed to stay with private Romanian citizens 
except for immediate family; this regulation affected particularly Hungari- 
ans and Germans visiting relatives belonging to national minorities in Ro- 
mania. Romanians were required to report to the Securitate any conversa- 
tion with a foreigner within twenty-four hours and were also obliged to 
report in person following a visit abroad. While traveling abroad, Ro- 
manian citizens were not allowed to be interviewed by “defamatory” for- 
eign radio or television stations; interviews with Western journalists were 
not allowed on such topics as politics, social and economic matters, de- 
fense, or science and technology. 

By the mid-1980s, access to foreign embassies was being discouraged 
and made virtually impossible for Romanian citizens. Embassy compounds 
were heavily guarded, and Romanians wanting to enter them were asked 
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to prove that a Romanian passport entitled them to travel abroad or to 
emigrate. 


Soviet Union 


Until 1986 most of the laws or departmental directives concerning 
the right of Soviet citizens to leave the Soviet Union were never officially 
published. During the 1970s and 1980s, however, a number of documents 
illustrating travel and emigration procedures reached the West through 
samizdat channels. 

In addition to an entry visa for the country the citizen also had to 
obtain a passport as well as an exit visa permitting him to leave the So- 
viet Union. If a citizen left the Soviet Union temporarily, on returning 
to the USSR his passport had to be handed in to the Department of Visas 
and Registration of Foreign Citizens (ovir). Ordinary Soviet citizens were 
not permitted to retain passports valid for foreign travel. 

To obtain an exit visa, there had to be a recognized justification: 
official business trips, touristic purposes (in authorized groups, with limited 
places), an invitation from relatives living abroad, or an invitation from 
a foreign organization to take part in a scientific, cultural, or other event 
abroad. 

Going Abroad as a Tourist Applications to travel abroad as a tour- 
ist had to be made through trade union committees. Some information 
about this could be gleaned from the official “Recommendations for Han- - 
dling Applications by Workers to Make Tourist Trips Abroad” of the 
Moscow Committee of the Union of Workers in Education, Higher Edu- 
cation, and Scientific Institutions compiled at the end of the 1970s." The 
introduction stated that only those members of the trade union could go 
on tours “who have commended themselves by their official or public ac- 
tivities.” The most important of the documents that had to be presented 
when applying to go on a trip abroad was a “reference endorsed by the 
raion Party committee” (even if the applicant was not a member of the 
party) or, in the case of members of the Komsomol, by the raion Komso- 
mol committee. A reference for travel to socialist countries remained valid 
for one year, for travel to capitalist countries, developing countries, Yugo- 
slavia or Cuba for six months. A reference issued for a capitalist country 
was valid only for that country. 

The “recommendations” further stated that “visits to Socialist coun- 
tries may be made once a year, but not more than three years in succes- 
sion. . . . Visits to capitalist countries are permitted not more than once 
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in three years.” They also cautioned against letting “married couples travel 
in the same group to capitalist countries.” 

How to Behave Abroad ‘The “Scientific-Technical Instruction,” is- 
sued for biologists on the staffs of scientific institutions of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in 1978, concerned scholars going abroad to attend 
scientific symposiums or colloquiums. Parts of the document read as fol- 
lows: 


2. In conversations with foreign scholars, propagate widely the achieve- 
ments of Soviet science and the successes of Socialist construction in 
the USSR, the peace-loving policy of our state, and the decisions of 
the Twenty-fifth Congress of the cpsu. 

3. Elucidate and popularize the ideas of the new Constitution of the 
USSR and, should the question of “human rights” come up, pro- 
ceed from our fundamental position as expounded in the central press.®? 


The Leningrad ovir’s “Basic Rules of Behavior for Soviet Citizens 
Temporarily Visiting Capitalist and Developing Countries on Private Busi- 
ness,” dating from about the same period and stamped “Not to Be Di- 
vulged,” stated: 


During a stay abroad, it is the duty of Soviet citizens to exercise po- 
litical vigilance, to remember constantly that the intelligence organs 
of capitalist countries and their agents are seeking to obtain informa- 
tion about the USSR of interest to the enemy and may try to com- 
promise a Soviet person and, if it is to their benefit, persuade him to 
betray the Fatherland. . . . Bearing this in mind, Soviet citizens should 
behave in such a manner as not to give foreign intelligence a pretext 
to use them in its own interests. 


Also, “Should there be a stranger of the opposite sex in the couchette 
(cabin), an attempt should be made to secure a transfer to another cou- 
chette.” 

While abroad, Soviet citizens were categorically forbidden: to visit 
cafes and restaurants frequented by members of émigré “and other anti- 
Soviet organizations”; to take part in any meetings or demonstrations (in- 
cluding those organized by communist parties); to deposit their money 
in foreign banks; to participate in lotteries or collections for charity; or “to 
visit nightclubs, cabarets, or other dubious entertainments.” In addition, 
“All cases of attacks and insults directed against the Soviet Union or So- 
viet institutions, irrespective of where they have taken place (on the street, 
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in a theater, cinema, or other place), must be reported to the Soviet em- 
bassy (consulate ).” 

Contacts with Foreigners in the USSR_ The law “On the Legal Posi- 
tion of Foreign Citizens in the USSR,” adopted on June 24, 1981, stated: 
“The malicious violation by foreign citizens of the rules of sojourn in the 
USSR and of transit through the territory of the USSR incurs criminal 
liability.” 

In the summer of 1975 members of the staff of the All-Union Insti- 
tute of Scientific and Technical Information, which enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most liberal institutions in Moscow, were repri- 
manded “for violating existing rules of association with foreign specialists.” 
The violation consisted of meeting informally with foreign colleagues. 

Since 1980 laws were passed to put an end to all undesirable contacts 
between Soviet citizens and foreigners. On February 1, 1984, a decree pro- 
vided for harsher punishment of “anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda” 
in cases where this was conducted “with the use of funds . . . obtained 
from foreign organizations or persons acting in the interest of those 
organizations.” At the same time, a law was adopted providing for depriva- 
tion of freedom for up to eight years for “transmitting to foreign organi- 
zations or their representatives information constituting an official se- 
cret.”®+ Five months later, further restrictions on contacts with foreigners 
were imposed by the decree of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme So- 
viet, “On the Administrative Liability of Persons in Official Positions and 
of Other Citizens for Violation of the Requirements Pertaining to Them 
Contained in Acts of Legislation of the USSR Establishing the Rules of 
Sojourn in the USSR and Transit through the Territory of the USSR 
of Foreign Citizens and Stateless Persons.’’® 

The Right to Emigrate Residents of the USSR wishing to take up 
permanent residence abroad included Jews seeking to emigrate to Israel, 
ethnic Germans wanting to settle in the Federal Republic, and members 
of other national minorities. Believers such as the Pentecostals claimed the 
right to go to any country where they would be able to practice their reli- 
gion freely. Citizens with a spouse or close relatives living abroad sought to 
join them. Finally, there were people who simply did not like living in the 
Soviet Union. 

In making an application to leave the USSR and take up permanent 
residence abroad, it was necessary to furnish the following documents to 
OVIR: 


1. An invitation from relatives certified by the ministry of foreign 
affairs of the country to which the Soviet citizen wished to go. The in- 
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vitation had to arrive by mail, and a citizen whom the authorities 
wished to keep in the USSR might not have the invitation delivered 
by the Soviet mail service.®* At the beginning of the 1970s, any mis- 
take in name, age, or address could be corrected at the consulate or 
embassy of the country from which the invitation came; in the later 
years, a new invitation was required. 

2. An application form, obtainable at ovir, filled out in duplicate 
for every person over the age of sixteen wishing to leave. 

3. A curriculum vitae with details on the relatives at whose invita- 
tion the person was emigrating. 

4. A reference from the person’s place of work stating that it was 
being presented for the purposes of departure for permanent residence 
in a particular state. A request for the reference frequently resulted in 
the convening of a meeting at which colleagues voiced their opinion 
of the applicants as traitors. This was customarily followed by dismis- 
sal from work. 

5. A certificate from the person’s place of residence with details of 
his family circumstances. 

6. If the parents of the person wishing to emigrate were in the 
USSR, they had to provide a “letter” to ovir saying that they knew 
of their son’s or daughter’s desire to emigrate and had no financial 
claims on him or her. A Nadezhda Fradkova, for example, was not 
able to leave the USSR for lack of a letter from her father, who had 
abandoned his family when she was six months old. 

7. Divorced persons had to present a copy of their divorce certifi- 
cate. If there were minor children, the permission of the parent re- 
maining in the USSR was required. If the parent desiring to emigrate 
wished to take a child of the marriage, the other parent would under- 
standably be reluctant to give permission. If there were a child of the 
marriage in the custody of the parent remaining in the USSR, the de- 
parting parent could be required to pay the maintenance until the 
child’s eighteenth birthday. 

8. Eight photographs of a prescribed size and quality. 

g. A receipt for the payment of a state tax of 40 rubles.® 


Jews who received permission to emigrate to Israel had to pay 700 ru- 
bles for their visas and for relinquishing their Soviet citizenship.®® Persons 
emigrating to other countries, especially ethnic Germans settling in West 
Germany, were not obliged to relinquish their Soviet citizenship and were 
allowed to leave with their Soviet passports. 

The ground most frequently cited by ovir for refusal to permit a per- 
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son or group of persons to emigrate was usually the secret nature of their 
work. Quite frequently the secret nature of the work of a relative was cited, 
even if the relative had no desire to leave the USSR and did not even have 
any contact with those wishing to emigrate. Sometimes a person was un- 
able to leave because he could not provide one of the documents listed 
above. An increasingly frequent ground for refusal was the “insufficient de- 
gree of kinship” with the foreigner who sent the invitation to the Soviet 
prospective emigrant. 

The Right to Return From time to time the Soviet press made it 
known that Jews who had emigrated to Israel and surrendered their Soviet 
citizenship could never return to the USSR.*° Moreover, even Soviet citi- 
zens permanently resident abroad who wished to travel to the USSR were 
required to go through the above-described procedures in reverse. Like for- 
eigners, they had to apply for an entry visa to the Soviet embassy in the 
country where they lived. To obtain a visa to visit relatives in the USSR, 
including parents, a Soviet citizen had to pay for a package tour. The cost 
of such a tour automatically included the cost of a hotel for foreign tourists 
during the entire visit. 


37 
The Bern Conference 


Roland Eggleston 


The Issues for Discussion Early in April 1986 the thirty-five states that 
had signed the 1975 Helsinki accords met in Bern in order to draw up 
the agenda for the conference to be held later in the month that would 
deal exclusively with “human contacts.” The term covers such issues as re- 
unification of divided families, marriage between citizens of different states, 
and the right to travel abroad for personal or professional reasons. “Human 
contacts” also embraces the right of religious faiths and religious organiza- 
tions and their representatives to have contacts and meetings and exchange 
information. Other topics included improvement of the conditions for tour- 
ism and encouraging meetings among young people. 

For the West, “human contacts” has always been one of the most im- 
portant sections of the Helsinki Final Act because it deals directly with 
the problems of ordinary people. The other chapters of the Final Act are 
largely concerned with such things as the philosophy of relations between 
states, international trade, or the principles of military security. After Hel- 
sinki the West accused the Soviet Union and some of its East European 
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allies of constantly violating the agreements, particularly in regard to travel 
abroad. The West said that the Soviet Union tends to regard the agree- 
ments as hostage to the overall international atmosphere, and when the at- 
mosphere is bad, it ignores its commitments and further restricts the rights 
of its citizens. 

The West believed the Bern Conference should concentrate on the 
practical problems of implementing the existing agreements in the Madrid 
document. For example, the agreements call on the authorities to decide 
within six months on applications to leave the country to join relatives 
abroad or to marry a citizen of another state and to decide even more 
quickly when someone wants to leave the country temporarily for other 
family meetings. Another provision is that no one should be victimized by 
the authorities for applying to leave the country. The specific reference is 
to losing a job or housing, or social, economic and educational benefits. 
Still another provision calls on the thirty-five states to make it easier for 
their citizens to travel abroad for personal or professional reasons. Yet an- 
other says countries should facilitate the development of contacts between 
religious institutions and organizations. 

The leader of the Soviet delegation, Iurii Kashlev, told the preparatory 
meeting that the Bern Conference should look to the future and draw up 
new proposals rather than examine deficiencies in the implementation of 
the existing agreements. Incidentally, Kashlev was one of the 105 Soviets 
expelled from Britain in 1971 for espionage. British delegates said he was a 
xcsB member. His official post in 1986 was head of the information depart- 
ment of the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

The head of the American delegation, Michael Novak, said the West 
did not greatly care whether there was a final document or not. He said 
the success of the conference should be measured by what it did for peo- 
ple, not on whether there was a document. Novak said the United States 
would count it a success if more people were allowed to join families 
abroad or to travel. His attitude was echoed by other Western delegation 
leaders. 

Three major points of East-West difference emerged during the two 
week preparatory meeting. They concerned which sessions would be open 
to the press, the time that should be devoted to reviewing how the existing 
agreements had been honored, and the establishment of working groups. 

Western diplomats also used the preparatory session for private talks 
with Soviet and East European delegates in an effort to solve literally hun- 
dreds of family reunification cases. Virtually all Western delegations, and 
also some of the neutrals, came to Bern with lists of people unable to emi- 
grate to join relatives or to marry Westerners. Some diplomats said they 
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were also making appeals on behalf of émigrés who wanted to make short 
visits back home for urgent family reasons. 

Western officials emphasized that the conference was more than a 
Soviet-American dispute over emigration from the Soviet Union. Almost 
all West European countries, including the neutral and nonaligned, had 
problems with the Soviet Union and its allies. West Germany, for instance, 
had about 140,000 applications for resettlement from Poland and between 
80,000 to 100,000 from Romania. Canada had many cases involving Ukrai- 
nians and several problems with Romania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Austria put particular emphasis on its cases in Czechoslovakia and Ro- 
mania while Turkey gave Bulgaria a list of more than a thousand members 
of the ethnic Turkish minority who, it said, wanted to emigrate to Turkey. 

Compromise on the Agenda The conference opened on Apmil 15. 
The West had lost its battle to have many of the sessions open to the 
press: Soviet opposition forced it to accept that only the final day, May 26, 
would be open. But the West won its demands for a period of three weeks 
in which to examine violations of the current agreements and for two 
working groups to study the problems in detail. 

The West welcomed the Soviet agreement to an open session on the 
final day. Unlike a similar agreement at the 1985 Ottawa conference, this 
was not a trade-off for something else, so the West would be able to argue 
in future that there was a precedent for open sessions. The establishment 
of the working groups was another useful precedent. The West was also 
satisfied with the three-week period for examining violations. In practice 
the Soviet refusal to allow open sessions did not prevent publicity. The 
United States and its allies gave the press detailed briefings on what went 
on in the meetings. The United States even appointed a professional press 
officer. 

The Soviet View of Human Contacts On April 16 the Soviets told 
the conference there was no obligation for any country to allow people au- 
tomatic emigration on the basis of family ties. Kashlev said this was not 
required by the national laws of any of the thirty-five participating states or 
by international agreements. He said permission to emigrate could be denied 
as long as there was military confrontation, as long as states needed to pro- 
tect their military, scientific, and technological secrets, and as long as there 
was crime. 

He also said that emigration could be refused “as long as society is un- 
able to take full responsibility for the children and elderly parents of those 
people who would like to leave for family reasons but must—under the 
laws of their country—provide for their minor children and elderly rela- 
tives.” He added: “If all the states participating in the Helsinki process 
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recognize the objective need for such restraints and do not make them the 
subject of speculation there will be opportunities for successful cooperation 
regarding family ties with due account being taken of all the relevant pro- 
visions of the Helsinki accords and the Madrid concluding document.” 
Kashlev said the contacts on the basis of family ties were important but 
involved the interests of a relatively small category of people. “Meanwhile 
various contacts involving millions and millions of people in our countries 
are by far more conducive to the strengthening of friendly relations and 
confidence among peoples. What I have in mind are tourism, ties among 
women’s and youth organizations, sports events, contacts among people 
who work in the field of culture, science and education, as well as among 
public organizations.” 

Kashlev said that, in the Soviet view, particular importance should be 
paid to contacts among mass organizations. He mentioned trade unions 
and workers collectives that, he said, represented dozens of millions of or- 
dinary people. He said the Soviet Union was dissatisfied with the attitude 
of some Western countries toward these mass contacts and considered 
they had violated the Helsinki accords. 

Kashlev also argued that in the Soviet Union there were neither social 
nor national causes for emigration. He said there was no unemployment 
and the constitution guaranteed equal social, political, and cultural rights 
to all its citizens. He also said that in keeping with the Helsinki accords 
the Soviet Union had adopted a number of measures aimed at simplifying 
its exit and entry procedures. He claimed that entry visas for foreigners 
were issued from seven to ten days of application, while Soviet citizens got 
their passports for foreign travel within fifteen to thirty days. 

Nongovernmental Activists An unofficial conference on humanitar- 
ian problems in the Soviet Union ended in Bern on April 16 with criticisms 
of Soviet disinformation practices. It involved nongovernment representa- 
tives and was organized by the Andrei Sakharov Institute and Resistance 
International. 

American Professor Roy Godson from Georgetown University told the 
forum that the Soviet Union was spending at least $3 billion a year and 
employing more than 15,000 people in disinformation. Godson said that 
the Soviet government seeks to limit human contacts to those that enhance 
its own authority. He said family reunifications, sports contacts, and ex- 
changes of young people are generally orchestrated to benefit the Soviet 
Union. 

Unofficial groups and individuals provided Western and neutral dele- 
gations with reports about conditions in the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
tope. The West German Society for Human Rights presented a detailed 
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list of people in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe who wanted to emi- 
grate. International Jewish groups were among the most active. 

The World Conference on Soviet Jewry distributed a booklet about 
restrictions in the Soviet Union. One chapter concerned postal communi- 
cations. The report charged that mail was being returned to the West 
marked “address unknown” when this was untrue. On other occasions it 
was not delivered in the Soviet Union even though the authorities claimed 
it had been. The Soviet authorities were also accused of opening private 
mail and using the writer’s opinions to bring criminal charges. The report 
also criticized Soviet abuse of the international system designed to confirm 
mail deliveries. The report claimed that often the receipt was signed by an 
ofhcial instead of the person to whom the letter had been sent; further- 
more, the same ofhcial signature had appeared on letters sent to places as 
far apart as Moscow, Baku, and Leningrad. 

A number of individuals presented their case personally. Simon Levin, 
for example, maintained a vigil outside the conference center at the Bel- 
levue Palace Hotel with a banner saying “Release My Wife and Child.” 
Levin, an engineer, emigrated legally to the United States from the Soviet 
Union in 1978 and was seeking an exit visa for his wife and their eight- 
year-old son, who was born after he left. 

His was not the only banner designed to catch the eye of Soviet dele- 
gation leader Kashlev. Most days there were three or four other former So- 
viet citizens standing nearby with banners pleading for an exit visa for a 
husband or a wife and sometimes for a whole family. Some days the num- 
ber of silent demonstrations was as high as eight or nine. These and other 
silent demonstrations around Bern were the visible signs of the activity of 
about a dozen organizations representing divided spouses and separated 
families. 

As long as they did not move and did not shout slogans, they were not 
required to obtain permits from the Swiss authorities. But many represen- 
tatives of these “nongovernmental organizations” also managed to get inside 
the Bellevue Palace Hotel with the help of friendly Western delegations, 
particularly the American, British, and Dutch. The trick was to find a dele- 
gation that would provide a visitor's badge. This enabled the representa- 
tives to sit in the coffee shop used by both delegates and the press or go 
into the press room. Throughout the day, representatives of these organiza- 
tions could be found presenting their case to diplomats from Western and 
neutral countries, most of whom were sympathetic. Some also attempted 
to talk to Soviet and East European diplomats, but success here was lim- 
ited. Soviet representatives often avoided a discussion by saying, “I am just 
a chauffeur,” even though wearing the green badge with the clearly marked 
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“D” for delegate. A Baltic group that approached two Soviet diplomats 
was told they did not speak with people who did not recognize the present 
Soviet borders. Ukrainians got nowhere with the Soviets. On at least one 
occasion, a Soviet diplomat refused a discussion on the grounds that the 
Bern conference had nothing to do with family reunification but was con- 
cerned with economy and trade. 

Polemics and Negotiations On April 28 the deputy head of the So- 
viet delegation, Viktor Shikalov, criticized recent speeches by representa- 
tives of Canada and Britain. One target was a statement by the chief Brit- 
ish delegate, Sir Anthony Williams, who had assured the conference that 
Britain would not forget the problem of Jewish immigration from the So- 
viet Union. He rejected the Soviet argument that there was no social or 
economic justification for emigration from the USSR because there was no 
unemployment. “Ambassador Kashlev might as well say there is no justifi- 
cation for rain when the rivers are full,” Williams said. Shikalov also at- 
tacked a speech on immigration by the Canadian, William Bauer, charging 
that Canada sought to increase its population by immigration rather than 
by what the Soviet delegate called “the natural manner.” Shikalov said 
Canada was threatened by a population decline because voluntary steriliza- 
tion had become a widespread practice. Bauer, who earned a reputation for 
his forthright speeches, reported that Canadians also enjoyed the “natural 
method” of increasing the population, particularly on long winter evenings. 

In another speech, the Dutch delegate, Hans Meesman, deplored the 
practice in the Soviet Union and some East European countries of making 
it difficult for citizens to visit a foreign embassy. He said those who wanted 
to go abroad had to visit foreign embassies to obtain the necessary docu- 
ments. But often local visitors were turned away by police or militia or 
even had to get prior permission from their own authorities to go to the 
embassy. 

Meesman also criticized the fact that in some countries citizens could 
not keep travel.documents at home and had to apply for them every time 
they wished to travel abroad. In a remark directed at the Soviet delegation, 
he said tourism could hardly be expected to thrive in countries where there 
were regulations preventing individual Western tourists from staying over- 
night at the house of a local citizen. 

Meanwhile, the West and the neutrals were continuing their efforts 
to resolve individual cases. In bilateral meetings with the Soviet Union and 
its allies they attempted to resolve cases of family reunification, bring to- 
gether a separated husband and wife, or win permission for someone to at- 
tend a funeral or visit an aging parent. 

A few cases concerning Eastern Europe were resolved in those early 
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days. In particular, several countries reported success with Romania and 
some negotiations with Poland and Bulgaria were also successful. Czecho- 
slovakia, apparently, was the most difficult. Few countries had any cases 
with Hungary. 

Most of the cases that were resolved in Bern had already been the 
subject of negotiations before the conference. The numbers were not high, 
but it seemed a promising beginning. It was an illusion. After the initial 
successes few cases were resolved. Romania did allow several hundreds of 
people to go to the United States, but this was due to its need for con- 
tinued most-favored-nation trade status rather than the Bern conference. 

Negotiations with the Soviet Union were even more difficult. When 
the United States raised the case of Anatolii Michelson, who had been 
separated from his wife since he defected in Vienna in 1956, Kashlev re- 
sponded that Michelson was a “criminal.” One Western negotiator who 
had several meetings with the Soviet delegation said: “They are very hard. 
There’s no indication they are interested in resolving anything.” The stan- 
dard Soviet answer was that problems would be resolved through the So- 
viet embassy. But the embassy would then say it had no information. 

All in all, the conference proceeded more placidly than many had ex- 
pected. The East-West atmosphere was far better than it had been at the 
human rights conference in Ottawa a year earlier where fiery clashes with 
the Soviet delegation occurred almost every day. 

The Proposals on the Table Forty-six proposals were presented dur- 
ing the conference. NaTo and the members of the European Community 
tabled twenty, the Warsaw Pact countries had twenty-three, there were 
two by Yugoslavia, and a joint one from Austria and Switzerland. Some of 
the neutral countries joined other groups in sponsoring proposals. Sweden 
and Finland, for instance, joined the Nordic members of NATO in a pro- 
posal calling for special attention to the reunification of minor children 
with their parents. Most of the Warsaw Pact proposals were tabled by 
groups of countries but Romania tabled five in its own name, Poland 
three, and Hungary, East Germany and the Soviet Union one each. 

The proposals were studied in two working groups. The first was con- 
cerned with texts on reunification of families, marriage between citizens of 
different states, and the right to contacts and regular meetings on the ba- 
sis of family ties. These were the subjects on which the West and most of 
the neutral countries concentrated in the general debate. In essence, they 
concerned the problems of the individual. 

Working group two dealt with meetings among young people, expan- 
sion of contacts among mass organizations, and sport contacts. These were 
the subjects stressed by the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact partners, 
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but the group was also concerned with travel for personal or professional 
reasons, which was of major interest to the West and the neutrals. 

The West hoped an agreement on travel might open the way for an 
East European émigré living in the West to make a short trip to his for- 
mer homeland for a funeral or to visit a seriously ill relative. Equally, the 
West hoped it might open the way for someone in the Soviet Union or 
Eastern Europe to make a short trip to the West for similar reasons. West 
Germany, backed by other members of Nato and the European commu- 
nity, tabled a proposal along these lines. 

Poland’s three proposals called for bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments on medical, legal, and consular assistance for citizens of the thirty- 
five participating states. Hungary and Romania supported them. 

“One of Romania’s five independent proposals said that governments 
should make it easier for citizens of other countries to obtain entry visas. 
Romania also suggested that countries should work toward abolishing entry 
visas altogether. Another Romanian proposal suggested that anyone who 
settles in another country for the purpose of marriage or family reunifica- 
tion should enjoy equal rights with the local populations. Yet another 
stressed exchanges and contacts among young people. 

None of the proposals sponsored or cosponsored by the Soviet Union 
concerned the problems of individuals. They included such things as re- 
ducing visa formalities for those on official or professional visits; more con- 
tacts between young people, teachers, and foreign language specialists; and 
more intergovernmental activities. 

In contrast, most of the West’s proposals were aimed at resolving 
practical humanitarian problems for people in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe. There was the West German proposal on short-term travel for 
urgent humanitarian reasons and a Canadian proposal that a family should 
be allowed to travel abroad together without leaving some of its members 
behind as hostage. The United States sought an end to restrictions that 
prevented citizens from making contact with visiting foreigners. 

Another Western paper called on the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
trope to publish within one year all laws, regulations and procedures gov- 
erning a decision on whether a citizen would be allowed to travel abroad. 
The proposal said specifically that the criteria for refusing an exit visa 
should also be published. The West called on all states to guarantee the 
freedom of postal communications and ensure “the conditions necessary 
to carry on rapid and uninterrupted telephone calls.” 

One weekend the diplomats took a day off for an excursion in the 
mountains around Lucerne. Western delegates discovered that the deputy 
head of the Soviet delegation, Shikalov, was carrying all the Western pro- 
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posals in his briefcase. Shikalov reportedly said he might as well throw the 
briefcase out the train window because, in his opinion, the proposals were 
worthless. 

When pressed, many Western and neutral diplomats said that if they 
had the choice of only one success in Bern they would take the proposal 
on the right to short-term visits abroad. The text emphasized the humani- 
tarian aspects: the right to visit a seriously ill or dying member of the fam- 
ily; the right to attend a funeral or to visit the grave of a family member; 
the right to travel to seek urgent medical attention; and the right to make 
short trips abroad for important family matters such as births, marriages 
and religious ceremonies. Several Western and neutral diplomats argued 
that such an agreement could take some of the pressure off the emigration 
issue. 

Disputes on Religions and Cultural Freedom On May g the United 
States and the Soviet Union clashed after the United States criticized re- 
ligious restrictions in the Soviet Union and some East European coun- 
tries. The deputy leader of the American delegation, Sol Polansky, criti- 
cized Soviet restrictions on importing Bibles and other religious literature 
and the oppression of Jewish believers. 

A senior member of the Soviet delegation, Vladimir Morozov, accused 
the United States of disseminating false information. He quoted statistics 
on the number of churches and religious organizations in the USSR and 
the number of trips abroad by religious officials. He said freedom of reli- 
gion was guaranteed by the Soviet constitution. Morozov also challenged 
Polansky’s charge that Soviet church officials acted as spokesmen for the 
state. Morozov said the church agreed with the state because the highest 
duty of the church was to seek peace and that was also the policy of the 
Soviet government. He charged that in the United States bishops disagreed 
with the government because it was not seeking peace. Morozov said the 
USSR rejected a Western proposal on the right of believers to make pil- 
grimages to other countries and maintain contacts with foreign religious or- 
ganizations. He said this would give special privileges to believers and dis- 
criminate against atheists. 

The head of the U.S. delegation, Michael Novak, questioned Morozov’s 
statement that the church’s greatest duty was the search for peace. He said 
the church should also pursue truth, justice, and honesty. Novak said he 
agreed that the Soviet constitution offered religious rights, the problem be- 
ing that they were not put into practice. He denied that the United States 
discriminated against atheists. 

The Soviet Union also accused the United States of not taking ade- 
quate measures to protect visiting Soviet artists and other citizens. Kashlev 
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charged that there had been attempts on Soviet lives and dignity in the 
United States and that the punishment of those responsible was inade- 
quate. He recalled demonstrations by Jewish activists during the visit to the 
United States several years ago of the Moiseev ballet ensemble. He charged 
that tar had been poured over the stage and that gas and stink bombs had 
been thrown by demonstrators. Kashlev said there were many other such 
instances involving visiting Soviet artistic and scientific groups. 

Western diplomats expressed surprise at the tone of some of the So- 
viet speeches. Most delegations in Bern, including most of the East Euro- 
peans, conducted a low-key debate on concrete issues. But sometimes the 
Soviet Union returned to what one Western delegate referred to as “worn- 
out propaganda issues from the past.” 

Several Soviet speeches attacked the West for unilaterally suspending 
scientific, cultural, sports, educational, and other exchanges “in the early 
1980s.” Often the West was also criticized for its boycott of the 1980 
Olympics. What Soviet diplomats failed to mention was that the West 
stopped exchange programs and boycotted the Olympics in protest against 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979. Each time a Soviet 
delegate raised the point a Western diplomat took the floor to remind him 
of the facts. 

One of the puzzles for Western delegates was why these issues should 
be raised before such an audience. “We are all experts in East-West rela- 
tions here,” a Dutch diplomat told reporters. “We know the truth. Who 
do they hope to impress?” At the Soviet insistence, all the meetings of the 
conference were closed to the public. 

The Neutral and Nonaligned Draft The conference was scheduled 
to end on May 26, a Monday. Negotiations on the final document were 
based on ideas circulated by the neutral and nonaligned group. East and 
West were far apart on many issues and the negotiating sessions were long. 
On Sunday they began soon after g:00 a.m. and went all through the day 
and night. By late in the evening the debate had become heated and angry. 
A Western spokesman said tempers were fraying. Many of the arguments 
centered on Western demands that any agreements on easier procedures 
for entry visas should be balanced by agreements on exit visas. The Soviet 
Union and Romania took the lead in rejecting these arguments. There 
were also sharp exchanges over the rights of national and regional minori- 
ties, on religious contacts, and on the ability of East Europeans to travel to 
the West even if a member of the family had left the country illegally. 

About 4:30 A.M. on May 26 the negotiations ended abruptly when the 
Soviet delegation walked out of the hall. Shikalov interrupted the discus- 
sion to say he had just learned that Nato countries had circulated a draft 
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final document of their own. He said it contained only Western positions. 
In the circumstances the Soviet delegation saw no point in continuing ne- 
gotiations based on the ideas presented by the neutral and nonaligned. 
The Soviet delegation then left. It was the first time any delegation had 
walked out of a meeting in the Helsinki process. 

The neutral and nonaligned were dismayed but agreed to make a final 
effort. They put together a new compromise paper based on the positions 
taken in the long night. It was circulated unofficially with a warning from 
the authors that it was a “take-it-or-leave-it” offer. Time had run out. If 
this paper was rejected the conference would have to end without a final 
document, as had most of the other csce meetings since the Madrid con- 
ference in 1983. 

This final paper reflected many of the concerns raised by the West 
during the previous six weeks but the texts were modified by inclusion of 
the escape clauses sought by the Soviet Union and its partners. It included 
four of the major Western points. The paper called on the thirty-five par- 
ticipating states to “guarantee the freedom of transit of postal communica- 
tions, to ensure the rapid delivery of correspondence, including personal 
mail, and to ensure the conditions necessary for rapid telephone calls, in- 
cluding the use and development of direct dialing systems wherever it is 
possible and to respect the privacy of all such communications.” The So- 
viet Union and its allies had indicated earlier in the conference that they 
would accept such a paragraph. 

Another paragraph aimed at satisfying the West required the thirty- 
five states to make accessible to their own people “all laws and administra- 
tive regulations relating to travel for family, personal or professional rea- 
sons on a permanent or temporary basis.” A third called on the thirty-five 
states to “promote the possibility” for religious faiths and their representa- 
tives to maintain contact with those in other countries. This paragraph 
also said that religious institutions and their representatives should be al- 
lowed to “acquire, receive, and carry with them religious publications and 
religious objects for their own use.” A fourth paragraph called on states to 
“review carefully” all travel applications that had not yet been decided or 
to which formal answer had not yet been given. Another paragraph said 
governments should give special attention to the reunification of families 
where minor children are involved. This reflected a proposal submitted by 
the Nordic countries and drawn up partly in response to the pleas of the 
Randpere couple from Estonia who fled to Sweden leaving a baby behind. 

Other paragraphs called on the authorities to give urgent attention to 
visa applications in the case of a death or serious illness in the family or 
when an individual needed to go abroad for urgent medical treatment. An- 
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other Western proposal suggested that bilateral meetings and roundtable 
discussions should be held to deal with “questions concerning the develop- 
ment of contact among persons.” It said one of the aims of these meetings 
would be to develop cooperation in the humanitarian field, including the 
discussion of “current humanitarian issues.” (The West wanted a refer- 
ence to “humanitarian issues,” in order to bring up specific cases of people 
refused permission to travel abroad. ) 

Warsaw Pact proposals incorporated in the neutral and nonaligned 
document included Polish suggestions on bilateral agreements on consular, 
medical, and legal assistance. There were also paragraphs on the promotion 
of contacts between youth, students, and educational organizations. 

The United States Vetoes the Final Document On May 26 the 
United States rejected the final document drafted by the neutral and 
nonaligned states. All the other thirty-four states had agreed to it earlier 
that day. It was the first time the United States acted alone to reject a 
final document at a conference in the Helsinki follow-up process. 

American officials said the decision to reject the document was taken 
by Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs Rozanne Ridgway and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human Rights Richard Schifter. Schifter 
had been the head of the American delegation at the human rights con- 
ference in Ottawa in 1985, which also failed to reach agreement on a final 
document. Kashlev and all other Warsaw Pact delegates expressed regret 
at what was called the “negative” U.S. decision and appealed to the United 
States to change it. 

The head of the American delegation, Michael Novak, told a news 
conference on the night of May 26 that the United States had rejected the 
final document because it was lightweight. Novak told the press that the 
United States came to Bern wanting “not words on paper but changes in 
the real lives of people.” He said that in recent years the record of Soviet 
compliance with the Helsinki accords had fallen off. The United States be- 
lieved that any final document produced in Bern would have to be of suf- 
ficient weight to match this decline in compliance. 

At the closing session of the conference on May 27 the head of the 
British delegation, Sir Anthony Williams, said Britain understood the 
American hesitation about the final document. He said Britain had ac- 
cepted with some reluctance. He also criticized the Soviet Union for fail- 
ing to resolve any of the individual family reunification cases Britain had 
presented. 

U.S. Critique of the Draft American experts told the press in Bern 
that in the U.S. view, some of the compromises contained in the neutral 
and nonaligned draft final document were open to misuse by the Soviet 
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Union and other countries. As an example, they pointed to a paragraph 
calling for priority treatment for those seeking permission to go abroad for 
urgent medical treatment. It said decisions should be made on the basis of 
a certificate issued by a medical authority in the country of residence. A 
USS. expert said that if a Soviet doctor refused to issue such a certificate, 
the authorities could use this as an excuse for refusing a visa. The expert 
said this was a particular danger where political dissidents were concerned. 
He recalled that Elena Bonner had frequently encountered difficulties in 
obtaining permission to go to the West for medical treatment. 

Another compromise paragraph in the draft called on governments to 
deal favorably with applications from members of a family to travel abroad 
together. The experts said the agreement was diluted by a final sentence 
that said this should be done only “when personal and professional circum- 
stances permit.” The U.S. expert said this sentence could be invoked by 
the authorities as an excuse for refusing the application. As a pretext they 
could cite the need to care for an aged mother or another close family 
member, a person’s job, or any other such situation. 

Another paragraph called on governments to deal favorably with ap- 
plications for family contacts without taking into account the age of the 
applicant. This was aimed at East European countries that allowed only 
the aged and pensioners to travel to the West to meet other members of 
the family. Unfortunately, this paragraph was undermined by an additional 
phrase saying it would apply “when personal and professional circumstances 
permit.” 

The United States said other agreements contained in the draft were 
undermined by a condition at the end stating they were valid “unless a 
change of essential significance occurs in the circumstances of the appli- 
cant.” The sentence occurred in two paragraphs dealing with travel ap- 
plications. Western experts say this is so vague it opens up a Pandora’s box 
of possible misuse. One U.S. expert said: “The applicant could be called 
up for military service, his employer could say he now had a vital job or his 
mother-in-law could say she objected to her daughter leaving the country. 
The possibilities are endless.” He said honest authorities would have no 
trouble with these conditions. The problem was that the conditions opened 
the way for the Soviet Union and some of its allies to accept an apparent 
improvement with no intention of honoring it. 

Novak’s Assessment of the Conference In his closing speech Novak 
said that there were three great gains at Bern: “Individual persons had 
been helped; a clear-eyed examination of reality, without illusions; and the 
slow raising of international standards, according to a new common moral 
language. All these gains depend on words. Words inspire them. Words 
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guide them. But in the end only those words have weight that embed 
themselves in reality—that are complied with, and put into performance.” 

Talking to the press on the final day, Novak acknowledged that some 
of America’s allies were disappointed at its decision to veto the final docu- 
ment and mentioned particularly West Germany. But he said every coun- 
try looked at the document differently according to the needs of its own 
people. For some countries the modest improvements in the document 
were worth having despite the loopholes. Therefore, they accepted it, al- 
though many had grave doubts. The United States, however, believed that 
accepting such a weak document would undermine the credibility of the 
entire Helsinki process. 

Novak said that despite the disappointment of some countries, the 
Western alliance had not been damaged by the American decision. He also 
stated that Bern had put the spotlight on the Soviet Union. During the 
negotiations the Soviet Union had acknowledged on a number of occasions 
that its bureaucratic, procedures could be improved. Novak said the fact 
that no document had emerged from Bern was no excuse for not improving 
these procedures. The American delegate also noted that all Warsaw Pact 
countries had accepted the draft final document. He said that in the Amer- 
ican view this obligated them to introduce the measures contained in the 
document. 

Last-Minute Soviet Document In the closing hours of the confer- 
ence the Soviet Union and five of its partners tabled an eight-page docu- 
ment of their own. Unlike the neutral and nonaligned document, which 
was circulated unofficially among delegations, this Warsaw Pact paper was 
tabled formally as a conference document. Western diplomats said that as 
such it had to be accepted as an official position that Western governments 
could legitimately use as a standard for measuring Warsaw Pact perfor- 
mance. 

The only country that did not sign the Warsaw Pact paper was Ro- 
mania. Western diplomats considered this an unusual event in view of the 
strong pro-Soviet positions taken by Romania during the six-week confer- 
ence. It was assumed that Romania disagreed with some provisions of the 
Warsaw Pact paper, although the West found it an interesting document. 

One paragraph called for measures to improve administrative regula- 
tions and practices concerning both entry and exit visas. Considering the 
Soviet and Romanian opposition to a discussion on exit visas during the 
conference, some Western delegations were surprised at its inclusion. They 
said the wording of the text could undermine its use, but the basic position 
had at least been outlined. 

Another paragraph said that applications from families who wish to 
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travel abroad together for regular meetings on the basis of family ties 
should be dealt with favorably “when possible.” The words “when possi- 
ble” opened a loophole enabling East European regimes to maintain their 
practice of holding some family members at home as hostage for the return 
of the others. Several diplomats believed, however, the paragraph as a 
whole opened the way for a critical examination of such cases. 

The West and the neutrals also noted another paragraph in the War- 
saw Pact document that called for “immediate attention” to be paid to 
visa applications of “an urgent humanitarian character.” It went on to de- 
fine these as (a) travel to visit a seriously ill or dying family member, 
(b) travel of the aged and those with urgent medical needs recognized by 
local medical authorities, and (c) travel to attend the funeral of a family 
member. Apart from the qualification in regard to travel for medical needs, 
this paragraph seemed to contain few hidden escape clauses. Western dip- 
lomats said this paragraph in particular was one where Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean deeds will be measured against their words. 

Another paragraph said regulations relating to travel out of partici- 
pating states into other participating states should be published “within a 
reasonable time” when this has not already been done. Some Western dip- 
lomats considered this would be a step forward if truly all regulations are 
made public. The paragraph was similar to one proposed by Britain with 
the major exception that the British wanted publication of the laws within 
one year. There was some suspicion of what a “reasonable time” means in 
Soviet terms. 

In another interesting paragraph the Warsaw Pact recommended that 
governments “guarantee” the freedom of transit of postal communications 
and “ensure the conditions” necessary for the rapid establishment of tele- 
phone communications and respect for their privacy. 

The Bern Achievement Wester and neutral delegations and at least 
some of the East Europeans considered the conference to have been useful 
because of the debate it produced on sensitive issues such as entry and exit 
visas and the right to foreign travel in a variety of circumstances. Debate, 
they all agreed, was no substitute for deeds, but Bern could be a start to an 
international debate on issues that in the past had been confined to bilat- 
eral discussions and then on a rather limited scope. Diplomats said bilateral 
talks most often concerned individuals and only rarely the wider issues of 
regulations and bureaucratic red tape. 

Bern produced several Soviet admissions that Soviet bureaucracy needed 
simplifying. It also produced the start of a discussion on speedier proce- 
dures for exit visas, which according:to some diplomats may be followed 
up in bilateral talks. East-West talks held on the rim of the conference did 
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persuade a number of East European countries to grant exit visas to a few 
individuals. The number was not many and the West made it clear that 
exit visas for a few should not be confused with an improvement in condi- 
tions for thousands but, still, it was a minor success. The United States had 
the best result with the Soviet Union promising exit visas for thirty-six 
families, amounting to more than a hundred people. Romania resolved 
about half the twenty-seven specific cases presented to it during the meet- 
ing. Outside of the Bern conference, but during the meeting, Romania ap- 
proved nearly 1,200 people for emigration to the United States. Bulgaria 
resolved twelve of the eighteen cases on the U.S. list the week before the 
conference opened. 

During the conference Western diplomats were interested in the emer- 
gence of Romania as an aggressive advance agent for the Soviet delegation. 
It was a startling contrast to the position at the Helsinki review conference 
in Madrid three years earlier when Romania took a clearly independent 
line on a number of issues. No explanation was offered and some diplomats 
speculated that Romania was no longer in a position to maintain such an 
independent position. Curiously, Romania was the only country not to join 
the Warsaw Pact appeal to the United States to reverse its rejection of the 
final document. It was also the only country not to sign the Warsaw Pact 
document tabled on the final day. 
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IX Recasting Eastern Europe’s 
International Relations 


38 
Albania’s Road from Isolation 
Louis Zanga 


The speech delivered in August 1985 to a mass rally in the city of Korce by 
Albanian First Party Secretary and titular head of state Ramiz Alia‘ re- 
flected his commitment to the foreign policy of his predecessor, Enver 
Hoxha, who died in April 1985. The desire for an improvement in relations 
with Greece, Italy, Turkey, and other West European countries, the rejec- 
tion of ties with the two superpowers, and criticism of Yugoslav policy to- 
ward ethnic Albanians and Albania were some of the highlights of the 
speech. Alia concluded with the crucial question of Albania’s opening up 
to the outside world, a strong desire of the Albanian people that had 
caused much speculation abroad. “Those who dream of and expect changes 
in our policy, who interpret the usual normal political and diplomatic acts 
of our independent and sovereign state as the ‘opening up’ of Albania, as 
‘tendencies to get closer to one side or another,’ are wasting their time. 
Albania neither ‘opens up’ nor ‘closes’ its doors.” Nevertheless, the visit 
to Tirana soon afterward of the French Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs Jean-Michel Baylet proved an important step toward Albania’s im- 
proving relations with the noncommunist world. 

France Communist Albania’s relations with France had always been 
substantially better than those with other noncommunist countries. France 
was the first Western state, and among the very few countries at all, to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with Albania in 1946; Paris acted frequently 
thereafter as a mediator in Albania’s links with the West. Furthermore, 
Hoxha studied and worked (as a low-ranking editor for L’Humanité) in 
France before World War II and taught French in a high school in Al- 
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bania. He made no secret of his sympathies for France and his admiration 
of French culture. Three of Albania’s former leaders—Enver Hoxha, Meh- 
met Shehu, and Hysni Kapo—often consulted French medical specialists. 
Cultural cooperation had existed for quite a while between the two coun- 
tries (a French film week was held in Tirana and a Paris chamber orches- 
tra toured Albania in 1985). France was supplying the turbines for Al- 
bania’s major industrial project, the “Enver Hoxha power dam,” and 
reportedly most of the equipment for Albania’s television system. 

The large number of officials (twenty businessmen and twenty-four 
journalists) who accompanied Baylet to Albania indicated that both sides 
were interested in increasing the volume of trade, estimated at the time at 
340 million francs, The large number of journalists allowed to enter the 
country indicated that Tirana was no longer as sensitive about foreign re- 
porting on the country. 

Baylet brought Alia a message from French President Francois Mit- 
terrand. This was an unusually friendly gesture, as the high-ranking Greek 
and Italian government officials who had visited Albania during the past 
year only brought messages from their respective prime ministers. Mitter- 
rand’s message attached importance to relations between the two countries, 
stating that these relations “are now old and that it is up to us to develop 
them further.” 

Italy A further step in the progress of Italian-Albanian cooperation 
was the visit to Italy by the Albanian minister for foreign trade, Shane 
Korbeci.? He signed an important cooperation agreement between the two 
countries and at the culmination of his trip was received personally by the 
Italian prime minister, Bettino Craxi. Craxi informed his guest that Italy 
wanted to promote economic links between the two countries; a statement 
from Craxi’s office said that Korbeci had expressed his appreciation of Ital- 
ian efforts to develop Albania’s economic potential and his wish to see 
even more development in bilateral cooperation, especially in sea and air 
transportation, telecommunications, and mining. 

According to the Italian daily Corriere della Sera,’ the agreement 
signed during the visit called for industrial plants to be supplied to Albania 
for the production of chemicals and aluminum foil, for the development of 
the communications sector, and for joint offshore oil research in the Adni- 
atic. This last venture reflected the top priority Albania had given to oil 
and gas exploration and exploitation. The agreement also called for the es- 
tablishment of a new ferry link between Brindisi and Durres, in addition 
to the existing link between Trieste and Durres opened in 1983. Moreover, 
in order to develop tourism between the two countries, a new Rome- 
Tirana air link was also being discussed. Following the Soviet-Albanian 
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break in 1961, Alitalia started weekly flights to Albania, but the airline 
later closed down this operation because of a lack of passengers. The Ro- 
manian airline had been making a weekly stopover in Rome on its Bucha- 
rest-Tirana flight. 

Once Albania began making friendly advances toward the West, in 
particular Italy, Rome quickly reciprocated them. On the occasion of 
Hoxha’s death the Italian government sent a message of condolence, in 
which Craxi referred to Hoxha as having been “the main protagonist in the 
new history” of Albania. Fully aware of the Albanian leaders’ habitual mis- 
trust of foreign countries, be they Western or Eastern, the Italian govern- 
ment was carefully fostering a new spirit of trust. Italian Foreign Trade 
Minister Nicola Capria, who had visited Tirana, declared in an interview 
following Hoxha’s death:4 


I have reason to believe that Tirana’s policy will not undergo any ma- 
jor changes in the short term. This is also to be hoped. We need a 
gradual evolution and are ready to reassert a continuity of friendship 
that will explore every opportunity for solidarity. Europe must prevent 
any shift in the center of gravity of Tirana’s foreign policy. Albania’s 
strategic position is such that a return to its “old flames” would be 
harmful. 


He concluded that Italy aimed to support any “gradual evolution,” while 
recognizing Tirana’s autonomy in world strategic balances. 

Italian-Albanian relations suffered a complication when, in Decem- 
ber 198s, six Albanian citizens entered the Italian embassy in Tirana seek- 
ing political asylum. Both Rome and Tirana found themselves in awkward 
positions that offered little room for compromise. Tirana insisted the refu- 
gees should be turned over to the Albanian authorities; Rome insisted that 
the safety of the six refugees be guaranteed on humanitarian grounds. 

The refugees were all from the same family, four sisters and two 
brothers, and were aged between forty and sixty. Tirana accused the Al- 
banian citizens, who all vowed to poison themselves if they did not receive 
asylum, of being the children of a wartime collaborator. Meanwhile, Am- 
bassador Francesco Gentile, the head of the small Italian embassy staffed 
by six officials, put at their disposal one room and a small kitchen. 

Tirana’s first public statement on the affair, issued by the official ara 
news agency ten days after it had begun,° said that any attempt to evacu- 
ate the six would be “arrogant interference” in Albanian affairs and that 
“no one should think that Albania can make concessions in this direc- 
tion.” Yet the statement clearly implied in its conclusion that Tirana did 
not want the incident to cause a setback in Italian-Albanian relations. 
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In mid-January Albanian Foreign Minister Reis Malile took the un- 
usual step of bringing up the case before the Albanian parliament.® He 
declared that anyone who nurtured the illusion that Albania would violate 
its principles or yield to pressure and blackmail was making a grave mis- 
take. His insistence that the refugees be returned was followed nevertheless 
by an expression of goodwill. 

The Italians also displayed a desire to stop the issue from escalating 
and damaging relations. The authorities informed the public through the 
press of the need to avoid dramatizing the issue and to proceed prudently 
through diplomatic channels, while not “surrendering the rights of the six.” 

The Italian press, which gave extensive coverage to the case immedi- 
ately following the-defection of the six, subsequently carried some interest- 
ing comments on Italy’s special interest in Albania and the priority it gave 
to good relations with this neighbor. The daily Stampa Serra™ quoted the 
Italian ambassador in Tirana as saying (in a telephone interview) that the 
Foreign Ministry had so far maintained a “prudent silence” because it 
would have been useless to resort to empty rhetoric. In an interview with 
another daily, La Repubblica,® the ambassador was more specific: 


One thing must be kept in mind, Albania is a country that in 1961 
through an exceptional effort and sacrifice was able to choose com- 
plete independence. It is a country with which our relations during 
the past three to four years have been intensified as never before. We 
have had the first exchange of visits at the level of deputy foreign 
minister and the first contacts between heads of government since the 
end of the war. Italian has been introduced as an obligatory language 
in nine middle schools, and it is also taught at the University of Ti- 
tana. In other words, relations between our two countries are at a 
delicate stage and are of extraordinary importance to us. I recall one 
thing: in the late 1g50s, during his last visit to Tirana, Khrushchev 
met with our ambassador and told him coldly that from there he 
could erase the [Italian] territory of Taranto in two hours. 


The La Repubblica reporter concluded by saying that although Gentile 
had not said so openly, Italian diplomacy reflected an appreciation of and 
respect for a state that had been able to break from Moscow in such a 
decisive manner. 

In any case, no progress was made in solving the matter and in early 
1986 the growing Albanian-Italian cooperation came to an abrupt end. The 
Albanian tourist agency canceled an agreement under which seven hundred 
Italian tourists were to visit Albania. ‘Aside from notification of this can- 
cellation, not a word on Italian-Albanian affairs had been heard until June 
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2 when Albania sent its customary congratulatory message to Italy on its 
national day.® 

A comparison between this message and earlier ones marking the same 
day illustrated the change of mood that had taken place. In his 1984 mes- 
sage Alia expressed his conviction to his Italian counterpart that the “good 
neighborly relations that exist between the two countries will continue to 
develop.” In 1985 he expressed his conviction that relations would “con- 
tinue to develop in the future on the basis of the good neighborliness that 
exists between the two countries.” A very different tone was struck in the 
1986 message: Alia expressed the wish that relations “develop to the bene- 
fit of both our neighboring countries and of peace in the region.” By refer- 
ting to peace in the region, Alia seemed to imply that a further deteriora- 
tion of Italian-Albanian relations could have an effect deleterious on this 
part of the Mediterranean region in general. Nevertheless, both sides ap- 
parently wished to prevent the issue from escalating and to minimize the 
damage. 

West Germany ‘The Federal Republic of Germany, once derisively 
referred to by Enver Hoxha as the country of Schmidts and Strausses, be- 
came Albania’s second-largest West European trading partner after Italy— 
even though diplomatic relations between Bonn and Tirana had not been 
restored and Albania was still demanding war reparations. Political con- 
siderations were no longer so important to the Albanians in their choice of 
trading partners, in contrast to past practice, when the conduct of foreign 
trade was often dictated by party dogma. 

On November 11, 1985, a delegation of West German businessmen 
arrived in Albania for a five-day visit to discuss the expansion of economic 
cooperation between the two countries.'° This followed unofficial contacts 
between the two countries. In the summer of 1984 Bavarian Prime Minis- 
ter and Chairman of the Christian Social Union Franz Josef Strauss paid 
a private visit to Tirana where he met with Albanian Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Manush Myftiu. In September 1985 a senior official of the Bavarian 
economics ministry, Georg von Waldenfelds, also visited Tirana and, like 
Strauss, was received with an unusual degree of protocol. During his three- 
day stay in Tirana, Waldenfelds was received by senior Albanian govern- 
ment officials, including Myftiu. Waldenfelds traveled to Albania in a 
jet plane belonging to the Quelle mail-order company (Europe’s largest) 
together with a number of managers of the company, with which Albania 
maintained extensive ties. Waldenfelds was told about the forthcoming 
Albanian five-year economic plan and discussed how to increase Bavaria’s 
trade with Albania. Albanian officials clearly indicated their wish to in- 
crease trade with the FRG and also went out of their way to praise the 
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political virtues of Franz Josef Strauss, whose seventieth birthday coincided 
with the Waldenfelds visit. The president of the Albanian Academy of Sci- 
ences, for example, spoke of the Bavarian leader's extensive historical 
knowledge, political wisdom, clarity, and independent thinking. 

Reciprocal West German-Albanian trade in 1984 amounted to pM 83 
million ($32 million), divided almost exactly evenly between imports and 
exports. Any rapid expansion of trade was complicated by Albania’s refusal 
to accept credits for fear of becoming politically dependent on more power- 
ful countries. 

The delegation of German businessmen was apparently interested in 
Albania’s rich deposits of chrome, essential for the car, steel, and aerospace 
industries. Albania ranked as probably the third largest producer and sec- 
ond largest exporter of chrome in the world, after South Africa. Because of 
the social and political crisis there, Albania’s chrome could have begun to 
play a more important role on the world market. An estimated 955,000 
tons of chrome were produced in 1981, 80 percent of which was exported 
to Western countries. Chrome accounted for 44 percent of Albania’s for- 
eign exchange earnings in 1979. In order to increase production, however, 
chrome had to be mined at ever-greater depths and this required suitable 
equipment. Moreover, Albania reportedly also lacked adequate processing 
plants to refine the chrome, which made Albanian-produced chrome less 
attractive on the world market. West German companies could play a 
crucial role in supplying Albania with equipment for the chrome-mining 
sector. 

The third round of West German-Albanian government talks took 
place in Vienna on March 10.1! Similar talks had been held in Bonn in 
May 1985 and in Vienna in October 198s. In all three cases Tirana ap- 
parently took the initiative for the talks. 

The main stumbling block to normalizing relations continued to be 
Albania’s insistence that Bonn pay reparations for World War II. The 
FRG rejected this as a condition for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions, citing the 1953 London Accord. On the basis of the accord the FRG 
may consider reparations only after the signing of a peace treaty. Accord- 
ing to Bonn, this also applied to countries such as Albania that had not 
signed the London Accord. At one time Tirana was asking for $2 billion 
in reparations from Bonn to cover the occupation of Albania by the Ger- 
man army from 1943 to 1945. This demand seems to have been dropped 
in favor of an arrangement whereby West German companies would un- 
dertake a number of heavy industrial projects in Albania paid for by the 
West German government in lieu of reparations. The issue of reparations 
was complicated by a provision in the Albanian constitution forbidding 
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Albania to accept foreign credits, even though the West German govern- 
ment would be willing to provide them. 

Nevertheless, both sides were willing to establish diplomatic relations, 
despite the legal problems involved. Bonn said that Albania’s opening up 
process should be encouraged; Tirana made it known to a number of vis- 
iting West German officials that it wanted “normalized” relations with the 
FRG. Moreover, Alia said that Albania was “a European country” and as 
such was vitally interested in what was happening on this continent and 
that “difficulties can be overcome through combined efforts” with those 
countries of Western Europe with which diplomatic relations have not yet 
been established.1? 

Great Britain In February 1986 the British foreign office was quick 
to deny reports that talks had broken down with Albania concerning the 
return of gold seized from the Albanians by the Italians and Germans 
during the war and subsequently kept in Britain. The Sunday Times was 
the first to report a breakdown in the high-level talks, saying that the Al- 
banian negotiators had walked out.!? The speed with which the British 
denial followed suggested a serious desire to keep negotiations moving. 

The dispute went back to October 1946 when the two countries sev- 
ered diplomatic relations after an incident in which forty-four British sail- 
ors were killed when two British destroyers ran into mines in the Corfu 
Channel. Albania claimed it bore no responsibility for the affair and re- 
fused to pay reparations. The origin of the mines remains a mystery. 

Albania was currently the only European state with which the United 
Kingdom had no diplomatic ties, although the British government re- 
peatedly expressed its desire to remedy the situation. Albania also had 
no diplomatic ties with two other major European countries, West Ger- 
many and Spain. Tirana had been showing goodwill in seeking ways to 
bridge these diplomatic gaps. 

In June 1985 it was disclosed that Anglo-Albanian talks had started. 
The Foreign Office in London was at that time cautious about giving de- 
tails except to say that several rounds of talks had already taken place in 
a third country (possibly France, which represented British interests in 
Albania). Since the talks had started before Hoxha’s death in April 1985, 
it was believed that they did not constitute a reversal of his policies. In 
August 1985 British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher confirmed that 
Britain and Albania were holding talks, saying that Britain would like to 
settle the “long-standing and anomalous situation” in relations with that 
country. T'wo weeks later Alia confirmed her remarks, adding that the re- 
turn of the gold would “open the way to a solution of these contentious 
questions.” !4 
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In his book The Anglo-American Threat, published in 1982, Hoxha 
asserts: 


We have publicly declared more than once that we will not enter into 
discussion about the establishment of diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain if that state does not return this wealth to the Albanian people. If 
the British government really desires the establishment of relations 
with socialist Albania, it must in the first place honor the obligations 
it has toward Albania and return the gold it is holding. Only after it 
has put an end to this arrogant, hostile, and piratical stand can it 
expect to sit down at the negotiating table with Albania.® 


Three years later Albania was apparently willing to make concessions and 
agreed to a round of talks with the British. Economic considerations, 
namely, the desire for better trade relations with Western Europe, diffi- 
culties in obtaining foreign credits, and the Albanian economy’s deterio- 
rating performance, may have induced this softening of Hoxha’s previously 
uncompromising line by Tirana in the hope of repairing relations and ob- 
taining at least some of the gold. 

In its arbitrations over the Corfu Channel incident, from which the 
long-standing diplomatic impasse stemmed, the International Court of Jus- 
tice in The Hague placed the blame wholly on the Albanians, though 
some of the evidence suggested the mines had actually been supplied to 
them by Yugoslavia, at that time still a close ally of Albania. To quote 
from Hoxha’s Anglo-American Threat: shorily after the incident, on No- 
vember 12, 1946, thirty British warships entered Albanian waters in an 
apparent show of strength. ““Open fire on them,’ one of Tito’s generals 
told us. But we, being genuine Marxists, took no notice of this ‘order’ 
from the Yugoslav general, instead we carried out the advice of the people: 
‘Measure seven times before you cut.’ ” 

Albania refused to pay the damages of 843,947 pounds sterling stipu- 
lated by the World Court. Britain’s response was to refuse to return the 
two metric tons of gold (worth about $70 million at 1986 prices) that had 
fallen into the allied forces’ hands, after having been seized in the first 
place by Mussolini’s Italy. This gold, like that of other countries occupied 
by Germany and Italy during the war, remained the responsibility of a 
joint British, U.S., and French Tripartite Commission. The United States 
joined Britain in refusing to sanction its return because of outstanding 
claims for compensation after the nationalization of all businesses by the 
Albanian communist government following the war. 

Since 1946 Albania had been making the return of this gold an abso- 
lute condition for the resumption of diplomatic relations with Britain, 
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while Britain refused to comply with this demand until compensation pay- 
ments stemming from the Corfu Channel incident were settled. This was 
the case until the mid-1980s when both Tirana and London seemed to be 
interested in some sort of accommodation. Some observers, arguing that 
the World Court’s evidence against Albania had been largely circumstan- 
tial, suggested that Albania and Britain should request the court to re- 
examine the evidence, while simultaneously resuming their diplomatic re- 
lations. 

Greece Cooperation between Athens and Tirana grew amid con- 
stant praise for Greek-Albanian friendship from officials of both coun- 
tries. In January 1986 a trade accord for 1986 was signed in Tirana?® by 
Albanian Minister of Foreign Trade Korbeci and the Greek Deputy Minis- 
ter of the National Economy Ioannis Papandoniou. Following the signing 
ceremony, the Greek government delegation was received by Albanian 
Prime Minister Adil Carcani, and “warm and friendly” talks took place. 

The figures released in Athens showed that there had already been 
a sizable increase in Greek-Albanian trade over the past year. Trade was 
expected to have totaled $44 million in 1985, compared with $27 million 
in 1984. The Greek post offce announced that mail between the two 
countries would now be handled on a daily basis by road. In addition, the 
post office branch at Ioannina, in northwestern Greece, would begin re- 
ceiving Albanian overseas mail for sending on to other countries. 

On November 28, 1985, an agreement was signed between the two 
countries’ academies of sciences in Athens. Upon his return, the chairman 
of the Albanian Academy, Professor Aleks Buda, wrote an article for 
Zeri i Popullit’” (it became customary for Albanian officials to write about 
their impressions of foreign countries in the daily press) under the title 
“A Visit to a Friendly Country.” Buda quoted his Greek counterpart, 
Professor Lukas Musulas, as having said during their talks that “objective 
circumstances necessitated the rapprochement of the two countries’ aca- 
demics.” The officials were quoted as saying that the expansion of academic 
relations, for instance in historical research, would contribute to the build- 
ing of relations between the two peoples in an objective manner. The 
emphasis on cooperation in the social sciences and the importance at- 
tached to objectivity were new coming from Albania, where ideological 
thetoric usually featured prominently. 

Relations between Athens and Tirana were complicated by the state 
of war that had technically been existing between the two countries since 
1940. In April 1986 Greek Foreign Minister Karolos Papoulias told jour- 
nalists in Athens that a move to end this anachronism might occur in 
mid-May. None occurred, however. Church and Epirot groups in Greece 
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and the United States were opposed to any such move on the grounds 
that Albania continued to deny the rights of its Greek minority in what 
these groups call “Northern Epirus.” 

The Albanian leadership was expecting the technical state of war 
to be ended soon. In May awr cc Secretary Foto Cami attended the in- 
auguration of ami irrigation project in the Dropulli region close to the 
Greek-Albanian border, where most of the Greek minority was residing. 
He said that Albania “has no conflict” with Greece and that the problems 
remaining from the past “have been solved and are being solved in a 
spirit of understanding and collaboration.” He concluded: “We hope and 
wish that the practice so far of trade, cultural, technological, and com- 
munications exchanges, as well as the development of human contacts on 
both sides of the frontier, will expand and become a healthy basis for the 
strengthening of friendship and cooperation between our two countries.”*5 

For Albania to talk about the expansion of human contacts with 
Greece was indeed a novelty. That Foto Cami was not merely engaging 
in groundless rhetoric was shown by a subsequent friendly sports meeting. 
The Luftetari sports club of Gjirokaster extended an invitation to the 
Pindos soccer team from the neighboring Greek town of Konitza. The 
Greek sportsmen were reported to have been accompanied by the city’s 
officials and hundreds of supporters, and after a day of “rich festivities” 
the Greeks returned home.’”?® 

Yugoslavia ‘Tirana’s attack on Belgrade’s policies toward Albania, 
which appeared in May as a Zeri i Popullit?® editorial, was further proof 
of the almost hopeless state of affairs between the two countries. The criti- 
cal Albanian article was in response to what it claimed was Yugoslavia’s 
totally negative attitude toward Albania. Among the charges leveled at 
Belgrade was that it had on “ridiculous” pretexts delayed by at least two 
years the opening of the rail link that would finally join Albania’s railroads 
with the European network. It also charged that since 1981 the Yugoslavs 
had refused to take part in the meeting of the Joint Waters Commission 
and that the same negative attitude had been shown concerning talks on 
a program for cultural exchanges. The editorial concluded by saying that 
the Belgrade leadership did not favor the expansion of relations with Al- 
bania and wanted to maintain these relations “at the minimal level.” 

Predictably, the Yugoslav commentators denied these charges and 
countered with some of their own. The Tanjug commentator Milo Djukié 
rejected the charge of economic pressure by pointing out that the railroad 
link with Europe had in fact been completed (the actual complaint, it 
should be noted, had been that the ‘line had not yet been opened).* 
Djukié also pointed out that construction had started in 1948 but that 
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Albania, following Yugoslavia’s break with Stalin, had unilaterally can- 
celed the construction agreement. He went on to say that Yugoslavia’s 
subsequent agreement to this link between Albania and the rest of Eu- 
rope was purely to Tirana’s benefit, since the line was of no commercial 
interest to Yugoslavia. Djuki¢ did not, however, elaborate on why the line 
remained closed. With regard to the Joint Waters Commission, Djuki¢ 
argued that the Albanian party organ had failed to mention that Yugo- 
slavia had allowed a considerable area of its territory to be flooded and 
had even agreed to compensate Yugoslavs whose farms had been inundated 
on account of the hydroelectric power plant under construction on the 
Albanian side. Tanjug did not bother to refute the charge that Belgrade 
had torpedoed bilateral cultural and economic relations. It did, however, 
reject the allegation of “genocide against Albanians in Yugoslavia” and 
went on to accuse Tirana of denying the existence of Yugoslav national 
minorities who had lived for centuries in what was now Albania. 

The Albanian press continued its invective with a brief item in Zeri 1 
Popullit? entitled “Yugoslav Confirmations.” The daily quoted an article 
from the Belgrade weekly nin (May 18, 1986) that had asserted “coopera- 
tion with Albania is not in the interest of Yugoslavia.” The Zagreb daily 
Vjesnik (May 22, 1986), in contrast, was quoted as having said that “Al- 
bania is forced to orient itself toward Yugoslavia. All transport directions 
pass through Yugoslav territory, and we are the most important trade part- 
ner of Albania.” To the Vjesnik article’s conclusion that because of Al- 
bania’s reliance on Yugoslavia, “five bridges and three tunnels” had been 
built, Zeri i Popullit declared: “Bravo Vjesnik!” The invective continued. 
Then at last, on August 6, 1986, the Shkoder-Titograd railroad was inaugu- 
tated. Despite this important event there was no guarantee that the new 
link would build any new bridges. 


39 
George Shultz and the Policy of Differentiation 
Ronald D. Asmus 


At a news conference in Washington on December 7, 1985, U.S. Secretary 
of State George Shultz said that his scheduled visits to Romania, Hungary, 
and Yugoslavia demonstrated that the United States recognized the indi- 
vidual “identities and aspirations” of the East European countries and that 
it viewed the division of Europe as “artificial, unnatural, and illegitimate.” 
According to Shultz: “The peoples of the eastern half of the continent did 
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not choose to be cut off from the peoples of the West. If there are to 
be more constructive East-West relations, they, too, must share in its 
benefits.” 

Shultz’s comments were an official reaffirmation of an American pol- 
icy toward Eastern Europe generally subsumed under the rubric of “dif- 
ferentiation.” The policy can be summed up as follows. First, Eastern 
Europe is not regarded as a monolith; neither are American relations with 
individual East European countries seen as mere appendages of U.S. policy 
toward Moscow. Instead, Washington’s bilateral relations with all East 
European countries are viewed on an individual basis, and countries are 
treated in a different or “differentiated” fashion according to certain cri- 
teria. 

The grounds for more favorable treatment of bloc countries by the 
United States were generally twofold: foreign policy or behavior that 
shows some autonomy from the Soviet Union and runs parallel to West- 
ern interests; and the level of political, economic, and cultural liberaliza- 
tion in the country, especially on emigration policy and human rights. The 
means used to encourage behavior in either of these directions had been 
primarily economic. They ranged from most-favored-nation (MFN) treat- 
ment and export credits and guarantees, to the encouragement of private 
investment or a sympathetic attitude to membership in institutions such 
as the International Monetary Fund. Economic incentives were, however, 
also complemented by a variety of political moves to reinforce economic 
means. These included high-level political visits, educational or cultural 
exchanges, consular agreements, the settlement of claims remaining from 
World War II, or symbolic gestures such as the return of the Crown of 
St. Stephen to Hungary in 1978. 

Differentiation was a two-tiered policy targeted at both the govern- 
ment and the public. First, American policy tried to remind individual 
East European countries that they had not been forgotten, would be dealt 
with in their own right, and that their relations with the United States 
would not be sacrificed to a superpower condominium of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. By engaging with these countries on the bilateral 
level, Washington hoped to encourage self-confidence in both the govern- 
ments and populations and to hold out the possibility of a détentelike rela- 
tionship with Washington should the former pursue liberal policies in 
human nights, emigration, and the economy. 

While the term differentiation dated back only to the early 1960s, this 
policy had actually been practiced in the late 1940s as in the case of Yugo- 
slavia following Tito’s break with Stalin. Within the Soviet bloc, the ori- 
gins of differentiation went back to the mid-1g50s. After the Soviet inva- 
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sion of Hungary, American policy increasingly favored the use of political 
and economic instruments for longer-term evolutionary change. The first 
bloc candidate for this policy was Wtadyslaw Gomutka’s Poland, which 
received preferential economic treatment as early as 1957 and MEN status 
three years later. The emergence of the Sino-Soviet split and “polycen- 
trism” in the world communist movement produced additional candidates. 
Romania was added to the list of East European countries receiving prefer- 
ential American treatment in the early 1960s under the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. The treatment was based on Bucharest’s increasingly autonomous 
foreign policy. In the course of the 1960s this policy was renamed “peaceful 
engagement” or “bridge-building,” but its basic orientation remained the 
same.? 

Although hopes for rapid change in Eastern Europe in the 1960s were 
dashed by the Soviet crushing of the Prague Spring in 1968, differentia- 
tion remained the basis of U.S. policy toward Eastern Europe throughout 
the 1970s. Within the broader framework of East-West détente under 
Nixon and Kissinger, Eastern Europe was to receive “special treatment,” 
and in 1973 the practice of differentiation was endorsed as official policy 
in a formal National Security Decision Memorandum.’ Later that year 
Richard Nixon became the first American president to visit Eastern Europe 
since World War II, going to Yugoslavia, Poland, and Romania. The 
tour was repeated by President Gerald Ford in 1975 after the signing of 
the Helsinki accords.* Similarly, a policy review initiated during the first 
year of the Carter administration reiterated past American policy toward 
the region. In the words of Zbigniew Brzezinski, the national security ad- 
viser, the objective of American policy remained “to advance the larger 
goal of gradually transforming the Soviet bloc into a more pluralistic and 
diversified entity.”® 

The Reagan Years After an initial debate over whether the United 
States should consider tightening the criterion for differentiation, the in- 
coming Reagan administration also reconfirmed the overall contours of 
past American policy toward Eastern Europe. Despite a certain continuity 
on the conceptual level, however, American differentiation policy none- 
theless changed somewhat under the Reagan administration in terms of 
which countries were to be regarded as targets for differentiation and to 
what extent. 

The basic principles of the Reagan government’s differentiation pol- 
icy were confirmed in June 1981 by Assistant Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger. In testimony before Congress he said: “In our relations with 
the Warsaw Pact countries of Eastern Europe, we seek to encourage evolu- 
tionary change toward greater diversity and national independence.” A 
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formal policy review completed in August 1982 again endorsed past policy. 
In Vienna in September 1983, after visits to Yugoslavia, Romania, and 
Hungary, Vice President George Bush also discussed American differentia- 
tion policy. While the tone of his speech was considered by some to be 
provocative—suggesting that Russia had never partaken in nor contributed 
to European civilization—a close reading shows that, apart from its some- 
what more assertive tone, it did not depart from long-established tradi- 
tions.® Finally, in March 1985 Secretary of State Shultz had the following 
to say: 


The present division of the continent is wholly artificial; it exists only 
because it has been imposed by brute Soviet power; the United States 
has never recognized it as legitimate or permanent. Behind this cruel 
barrier lie political repression and economic stagnation. In certain 
countries there are efforts at liberalization. But all the peoples of 
Eastern Europe are capable of something better, deserve something 
better, and yearn for something better. We have witnessed in recent 
years the powerful aspiration for free trade unions, for economic re- 
form, for political and religious freedom, for true peace and security, 
for human rights as promised by the Helsinki Accords. We hope to 
see the day when the Soviet Union learns to think anew of its own 
security in terms compatible with the freedom, security, and inde- 
pendence of its neighbors.* 


At the same time American policy under the Reagan government 
underwent some interesting changes. First, largely as a result of East-West 
competition in public diplomacy involving arms issues, there was greater 
American emphasis on addressing East European societies as opposed to 
governments only. This could be seen in greater expenditures for Western 
radio broadcasting as well as the National Endowment for Democracy, 
established in 1983 “to encourage free and democratic institutions through- 
out the world through private sector initiatives”; the majority of the latter's 
funds went to the Free Trade Union Institute created by the art/cio, 
which maintained contacts with Solidarity in Poland and gave small grants 
to help finance “independent cultural, educational, and scholarly activi- 
ties” in Poland, provided assistance to former political prisoners, and 
helped document the history of Solidarity in other East European lan- 
guages.§ 

The second important shift that took place in the Reagan years was 
in the list of countries that were current or potential candidates for dif- 
ferentiation. Poland, the first and for years the primary target of differen- 
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tiation, had merwn status withdrawn and U.S.-Polish relations reached a 
new low point in the wake of martial law and the Jaruzelski regime’s “nor- 
malization” policies. As one State Department official put it, Washington 
was trying very hard to improve relations with Poland. Every time condi- 
tions seemed to be improving, however, “something very negative hap- 
pens,” suggesting that the Polish government seemed to be pursuing a 
policy of “the worse the better”; as he put it: “The strange situation we 
are in today is one in which the Soviet leadership is prepared to move 
toward us, to work with us in a number of areas, but the Polish leadership 
seems unwilling to do that.”® 

Hungary, on the other hand, rose even higher on the list of Ameri- 
can priorities; not only did Budapest continue to pursue its economic re- 
forms but Hungarian statements on “national interests” in the framework 
of the Warsaw Pact’s foreign security policy qualified it for differentia- 
tion based on foreign as well as domestic policies. Bucharest, on the other 
hand, largely because of congressional concern, was in serious danger of 
losing MFN status or other aspects of its preferential treatment; the ap- 
palling state of human rights in Romania had evoked a significant politi- 
cal backlash in the United States. In the words of one State Department 
ofhcial, “Even though the visit by Shultz is a short one, I think it is an 
important one, and perhaps a watershed visit.!° ‘The other interesting shift 
in American policy in Eastern Europe was in relations with the GDR. 
U.S.-East German relations underwent a gradual improvement with a 
number of unprecedented visits and exchanges. While there were no dra- 
matic breakthroughs, high-level visits took place and bilateral discussions 
on an array of issues, including the settlement of American war claims and 
of Jewish claims, were all reported to be making progress." 

Greater American interest in the GDR reflected not only the more 
important role that country came to play within the bloc but a new 
American interest in the views of East European countries on issues such 
as security policy and arms control. This first became evident in January 
1984, when the director of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, Kenneth Adelman, visited Hungary, Romania, and Yugoslavia 
to brief officials on the outcome of talks between Shultz and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Since then high-ranking U.S. government 
officials continued to brief East European governments on arms control 
negotiations, and after the Reagan-Gorbachev summit meeting in Geneva, 
American envoys toured several East European countries conveying the 
American view of the outcome of the talks.!? Similarly, members of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning Staff had discussions with their “coun- 
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terparts” in Budapest and Bucharest on foreign and security policy. The 
latter was also visited in 1984 by the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, John Vessey. 

The Shultz Visit Shultz’s visit to Romania, Hungary, and Yugo- 
slavia took place against the background of this mixture of continuity and 
change in American policy. Before departing for Bucharest, his first stop 
in Eastern Europe, the American secretary of state went to West Berlin; 
he delivered a speech that emphasized that the division of Berlin, Ger- 
many, and Europe was “unnatural and inhumane” and that the United 
States did not recognize the incorporation of East Berlin, the GDR, or 
Eastern Europe into the Soviet sphere of influence.1* These remarks im- 
mediately elicited a harsh response from the Soviet Union, which accused 
Shultz of returning to the language of the Cold War and ignoring the 
spirit of Geneva. Moreover, according to Tass, the secretary’s comments 
simply proved that the United States was intent on pursuing a policy of 
estranging the socialist countries from one another and undermining their 
cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

Schultz’s most difficult talks came during his first stopover in Bu- 
charest, where the future of Romania’s Mrn status was a major topic of 
discussion. Bucharest had been running up a massive trade surplus with 
the United States, trying to pay back a foreign debt totaling more than 
$6 billion. Romanian exports to the United States in 1985 were estimated 
at some $1 billion, whereas American exports to Romania totaled a mere 
$160 million. The increasingly repressive domestic policies of the Ceau- 
gescu regime, the most Stalinist in Eastern Europe, evoked considerable 
opposition in the United States, especially on Capitol Hill, and several 
pieces of legislation were introduced in Congress to revoke Bucharest’s 
MEN status. Human rights issues were a major topic of discussion in 
Shultz’s talks with President Ceausescu, and American officials later an- 
nounced that both countries agreed to set up a process of consultation 
to tackle charges of human rights violations.’® 

In contrast to the chilly atmosphere accompanying his stopover in 
Bucharest, the secretary of state’s talks in Budapest went more smoothly. 
Hungarian-U.S. relations were the best among Washington’s ties with 
any individual country in the Soviet bloc. Shultz, a former treasury secre- 
tary, expressed considerable interest in obtaining what he called a “first- 
hand feel” for Hungary’s economic reforms. In Budapest, Hungary’s MFN 
status was also an issue of discussion, as Hungary wanted Washington to 
grant it this status for periods of three years instead of subjecting it to 
annual reviews. Budapest was particularly interested in obtaining more 
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technological and financial assistance as well as greater Western partici- 
pation in joint enterprises. 

Following his talks with Hungarian party leader Janos Kadar, Shultz 
had warm words of praise for the Hungarian government’s more liberal 
travel and economic policies. Commenting on his two-and-a-half hour 
meeting with Kadar, Shultz said “I did a lot of listening, and I felt he 
had a great deal of wisdom. . . . I’m in a position to say to everyone in 
Washington that Mr. Kadar is a very interesting interlocutor and well 
worth listening to.” The secretary of state went on to add that “the 
message we are hearing is that the Geneva summit produced a different 
atmosphere in U.S.-Soviet relations and that the East Europeans hope 
the United States will take advantage of it to seek further areas of im- 
provement.’’¢ 

In the case of Yugoslavia, Shultz’s presence was largely a reconfirma- 
tion of American support for Belgrade’s independent status in the Bal- 
kans and its crucial role in the nonaligned movement. High inflation and 
continuing unemployment, a heavy debt load, and continuing domestic 
tension all combined to increase Western concern over that country’s 
future. Yugoslavia clearly remained interested in consolidating and if pos- 
sible expanding its Western ties, above all in the economic realm. While 
Shultz’s trip to Yugoslavia went quite smoothly as far as bilateral issues 
were concerned, the two sides openly aired their differences over the is- 
sue of Middle Eastern terrorism. Washington was quite critical of Yugo- 
slavia’s role in October 1985 when the Yugoslav authorities allowed Abu 
Abbas, for whom the United States had requested extradition because of 
his alleged role in the Achille Lauro affair, to travel through Belgrade from 
Rome on his way to Iraq. Indeed, the news highlight of Shultz’s stopover 
in Yugoslavia occurred when the secretary of state pounded the table in 
responding to the remark by Yugoslav Foreign Minister Raif Dizdarevi¢ 
that one had to understand the reasons for Palestinian terrorism.1* 

Future Prospects Officials in Washington have expressed their satis- 
faction with the results of Shultz’s visit. Similarly, in Western Europe 
many of Washington’s allies also welcomed the low-key approach adopted 
by the secretary of state.1® Perhaps the best assessment came from Shultz 
himself, who had insisted all along that the primary purpose of his trip 
was to learn more about this region of the world; according to him, “I 
expected to see some things that would be quite extraordinary, and I 
have seen them.” 

The future of Washington’s relations with Eastern Europe was likely 
to depend upon two sets of factors. The first was internal developments 
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within these countries themselves. On the way back to Washington, Shultz 
noted that “there is a lot of potential motion” for change in Eastern Eu- 
rope, but that it would be a “slow, subtle, and difficult process.”2® The 
second key factor was the general state of East-West affairs, above all rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union. In the atmosphere 
created by the Geneva summit meeting, the leaderships of several East 
European countries clearly indicated an interest in improving relations 
with the United States. During Shultz’s visit to Hungary, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia, American officials emphasized that Washington was interested 
in improving relations with all the countries of Eastern Europe, but that 
such improvements would inevitably be partly contingent upon the future 
course of U.S.-Soviet relations. 


40 
The Western Left and Eastern Europe 
Ronald D. Asmus 


Since the mid-1970s there had been a striking divergence in the evolution 
of the West German and French Left. In France the “discovery” of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s Gulag, the revelations of psychiatric repression in the USSR, 
the grim Stalinism of “liberated” Vietnam, and the shock of genocide 
conducted under the banner of socialism in Cambodia fostered a radical 
reexamination of Marxism in general and the systems of “real socialism” 
in particular. The result was the emergence of a vocal antitotalitarianism 
on the Left and of an increasingly influential philosophy of “the new 
philosophers” [les nouveaux philosophes]. 

The West German Left took a very different path. By the mid-1970s 
the prevailing attitude among the radical Left was highly critical of 
Western industrial society and combined a pronounced cultural pessimism 
with the romantic search for alternatives to the nuclear-arms race. The 
“new social movements” (the ecological and the peace movements) re- 
sulted; the disaffection with the traditional political parties and with tradi- 
tional party politics, above all the Social Democratic party, led to the for- 
mation of the Greens. 

The West German weekly Die Zeit carried on March 21, 1986, a 
debate between André Glucksmann and Joschka Fischer, who in many 
ways represented the divergent paths taken by the French and West Ger- 
man Left. Fischer, environmental minister in the state of Hessen, was the 
first Green minister in the Federal Republic. Glucksmann’s book, The 
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Philosophy of Deterrence, a severe critique of the German Left and the 
peace movement, had a major impact in both France and West Germany. 

One of the basic disagreements between the two men centered on 
differing attitudes toward Eastem Europe and its future. For Glucksmann, 
the essence of being a leftist was a commitment to freedom and human 
rights: in the West, in the Third World, and in Eastern Europe. The 
East-West conflict for him could still be defined in terms of democracy 
versus totalitarianism; one credential of belonging to the West European 
Left was commitment to the dissidents in Eastern Europe. Indeed, a key 
criticism by the French of the West German Left had been that its 
fixation on the perceived dangers of the nuclear-arms race had led it to 
forget the plight of dissidents in the East. As Glucksmann said: 


The scandal is, of course, that [in the FRG] 500,000 demonstrated 
against Reagan but only 10,000 against Brezhnev. This fact seems 
scandalous not only in Paris but also in Prague or Warsaw and to 
all who fight for freedom in Eastern Europe. 

I was in Warsaw. I was in Prague. I spoke with these people. They 
weren’t anti-German, and they weren’t anti-ecological—for God knows 
how much Prague suffers from environmental problems. What they 
could not at all understand was this imbalance: 500,000 against Rea- 
gan and 10,000 against Brezhnev. Throughout Eastern Europe a sense 
of being “left in the lurch” spread. 

People from the GDR also felt this. I once did a broadcast in the 
Federal Republic [of Germany], and East German refugees said to me, 
what you talk about is hardly discussed in the Federal Republic and 
is taken up only after some Frenchman has raised it. 


Fischer denied that German leftists were any less concerned about the 
plight of dissidents in the East and countered that Glucksmann’s “real- 
ism” was, in fact, “a clear-cut anticommunist position that is terribly out- 
dated.” For Fischer, anticommunism was not only a relic of the Cold War, 
but was also exploited by the Right in the West. Moreover, it had proved 
counterproductive, having changed nothing for the better in the foreign 
and domestic policies of Eastem Europe, while fueling an arms race that 
now threatened to consume us all. 


Herein probably lies the greatest difference between France and the 
Federal Republic, [Fischer said]. At least my generation had the ex- 
perience that anticommunism only increases confrontation in foreign 
policy and plays into the hands of an authoritarian democracy. What 
divides us is the fact that you have returned to a rigid anticommunism 
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as an ideological foundation. The difference between us is not our 
views on dissidents and solidarity with them. The difference lies in 
our perceptions of what the major problems in the world are. . . . 

The development of [talking in terms of] good and evil—I’d say, 
contradictory interests—has already led to a situation in which two 
heavily armed superpowers face each other in the heart of Europe—on 
the territory of the Federal Republic there are six armies under foreign 
command with an array of tactical nuclear, chemical, and conven- 
tional weapons. This, therefore, for me, is the main problem. 


The question of what the future may hold for Europe brought Glucks- 
mann and Fischer back to the theme of Eastern Europe. Fischer said that 
Western policy had been based on the illusion that one could simultane- 
ously have a strong defense of the West and still hope for the “subversive 
powers” of democracy to have an impact in the East. He claimed that a 
policy of détente had achieved more for the cause of human rights than an 
antitotalitarian course had ever done or ever could; and he asked Glucks- 
mann how he envisaged an “expansion of democracy” in Eastern Europe. 

The Frenchman responded by raising the relationship of West Ger- 
man Ostpolitik to the Polish free trade union movement; Glucksmann also 
spoke of the ambivalence of many West German intellectuals to Solidarity. 


In Warsaw I was told that the Ostpolitik pursued by France and the 
Federal Republic had helped to create Solidarity. . . . But, my inter- 
locutors in Warsaw and Cracow continued, difficulties began once the 
free trade union Solidarity had emerged and the Soviet Union started 
to react. The question is not whether Ostpolitik was good or bad. It 
achieved what it could; on 13 December 1981: it ran up against a bar- 
rier. Now a new Ostpolitik is necessary. 


The spp’s Ostpolitik. Traditionally the spp had undoubtedly been 
the most involved in Eastern Europe of any West German political party. 
It was under the aegis of Chancellor Willy Brandt that the party played 
the leading role in normalizing Bonn’s relations with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe in the early 1970s. What spp leaders were referring to as 
their “second Ostpolitik” was an attempt to apply the lessons of Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik to changed circumstances, while guarding what they viewed as 
the fruits of their détente policies of the 1970s. In doing so both the focus 
and tactics of the spp’s policy with the East had been revised. The critical 
factor of the “new phase of détente” or “second Ostpolitik” was the focus 
on security issues. Brandt’s so-called new Ostpolitik of the early 1970s was 
a diplomatic offensive aimed at normalizing the Federal Republic’s rela- 
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tions with the GDR and the rest of Eastern Europe. Contentious issues, 
such as security or arms control had been intentionally excluded as items 
for the superpowers’ agenda, not for Bonn. Instead, the focus had been on 
political normalization, above all the development of economic and cul- 
tural relations and increased travel opportunities. 

Leading social democrats now claimed that the failure to include se- 
curity issues was a major flaw in the Ostpolitik of the 1970s and the pri- 
mary reason for the demise of the original concept of détente in Europe. 
The Gordian knot of security issues had become the focus of attempts to 
revive détente in Europe. Although many spp figures claimed that their 
views dated back to the mid-1970s, it was clear that the emotional debate 
over NATO’S “‘dual-track” decision and the party’s eventual opposition to a 
major arms control policy originally proposed by Helmut Schmidt were de- 
cisive watersheds in the evolution of the party’s political philosophy. 

The unique aspect of the spp’s “second Ostpolitik” was that it was 
not limited to the standard position papers one expects from opposition 
parties. Instead, the spp engaged in active discussions and negotiations with 
several of the ruling communist parties of Eastern Europe and concluded 
several agreements effectively committing it in advance to specific policies 
if and when it returns to power. Moreover, several of these agreements 
have been on controversial security issues, a subject that affects not only 
the FRG but the entire Western alliance as well. This led to charges that 
the spp is pursuing a “parallel foreign policy.”* 

The first of these agreements was concluded with the East German 
SED in June 1985 on the creation of a chemical-weapons-free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe.? This was followed by an agreement with the Polish United 
Workers’ party (puwP) in late November on the principles of a “security 
partnership” between East and West.? Negotiations were taking place on 
environmental cooperation with the Communist party of Czechoslovakia 
and on East-West economic cooperation with the Hungarian Socialist 
Worker’s party. 

Disengagement Revisited ‘The spp’s debate over a “second Ostpoli- 
tik” or a new phase of détente was simultaneously a debate over West 
Germany’s policy within the Western alliance. If West Germany’s Eastern 
policy in the early 1970s had been part of a broad Western campaign to 
improve relations with the East (a general détente policy in many ways 
led by the United States) social democratic calls for a new phase of dé- 
tente in the early 1980s were a conscious effort to bypass or even reverse 
- the general deterioration in East-West relations. 

The new version of Ostpolitik was reminiscent of earlier appeals for 
disengagement in Europe insofar as its long-term goal is to encourage co- 
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operation between both halves of Europe and to attempt to uncouple re- 
lations between Eastern and Western Europe as much as possible from the 
vicissitudes of the U.S.-Soviet relationship, a goal that the social democrats 
believe is also quite popular in Eastern Europe. As Egon Bahr said: “To 
preserve the results of détente achieved in the 1970s or to limit the damage 
to the small ones from the confrontation course of the big ones, these are 
formulations that have become common in both halves of Europe.’’* 

The social democrats repeatedly emphasized that West German mem- 
bership in the nato alliance is a vital condition for any type of successful 
Eastern policy. At the same time they pleaded for a greater “self-assertion” 
of West German and West European interests and influence.® As Karsten 
Voigt, the party’s spokesman on foreign affairs, put it, the new Ostpolitik 
was meant to guarantee West German security within a looser form of 
partnership with the United States. Less dependence on Washington was 
to be compensated by enhanced West European security cooperation, es- 
pecially between Paris and Bonn; a push for additional progress in arms 
control negotiations; and greater economic and cultural cooperation be- 
tween East and West.® 

Implications for Eastern Europe Two of the central issues in the de- 
bates about the spp’s Eastern policy were the prospects for change in East- 
ern Europe and how or whether Western policy should aspire to foster 
change in communist societies. Indeed, the origins of Brandt’s Ostpolitik 
were an intellectual revolt against Adenauer’s policy of strength, which the 
spp had argued had been counterproductive and had deepened the division 
of Germany and Europe. Social democrats such as Peter Bender and 
Egon Bahr insisted that change in communist Eastern Europe could best 
be induced through normalization or rapprochement. Stability was to be 
the precondition for change under the dual assumptions that gradual change 
was the only type of change Moscow would accept in Eastern Europe and 
that communist regimes were most likely to introduce reform policies un- 
der conditions of stability. 

Détente in the 1970s brought mixed results concerning change in 
Eastern Europe and the role of Western policy. While the impact of dé- 
tente in Eastern Europe varied from country to country, the larger vision 
of controlled, step-by-step liberalization within communist societies proved 
illusory. In the case of the GDR, for example, one could argue that West 
German policy helped produce a more self-confident and assertive commu- 
nist leadership, which did not necessarily lead to any significant internal 
social or political change. In the case of Poland, however, détente was an 
external factor that prepared the ground for Solidarity, the most serious 
challenge to communist authority in Poland. 
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Ironically, a trade union movement that offered perhaps the greatest 
hopes for change in Eastern Europe in years met with a great deal of skep- 
ticism from the spp, a West European workers’ party that always claimed 
to have the interests of East European societies at heart. The source of this 
skepticism, however, was quite simply the belief that the development of 
Solidarity did not correspond to the type of controlled, gradual, and stable 
change envisioned by many spp intellectuals. Hence, Solidarity was fre- 
quently viewed as a “destabilizing” phenomenon that could endanger 
Bonn’s overall contacts with the East, most importantly with the GDR. 

spp Chairman Willy Brandt’s controversial visit to Warsaw in No- 
vember 1985 must be seen in this light. His visit, above all his declining an 
invitation to visit fellow Nobel Peace Prize winner Lech Waiesa in Gdansk, 
was vehemently criticized in the West and by the Solidarity underground. 
Solidarity representatives abroad claimed that Brandt’s decision was proof 
of his “inability to recognize who the real representatives of the Polish peo- 
ple are” and was a step that could destroy his accomplishments of the early 
1970s." It was in many ways the logical continuation of a policy that 
pinned its hopes for reform in Eastern Europe on ruling parties and do- 
mestic stability as a condition for any change in “real socialism.” Egon 
Bahr’s comment was by no means atypical of sentiments within the spp: 
“Whoever wants a change for the better [in the East] cannot desire a 
change in the status quo. From the borders to the troops, from the differ- 
ent values to the different systems—all these are currently factors of stabil- 
ity, factors that remain indispensable.’’® 

Stability: The Key to Change? ‘The spp’s fixation on stability in East- 
West relations and in Eastern Europe was an important, if not the central, 
point in the debate about a “second Ostpolitik.” West German social dem- 
ocrats maintained in their defense that it is only stability that can serve as 
the handmaiden for long-term reform in Eastern Europe. Moreover, the 
social democrats claimed that their détente policy of the past had indeed 
paid off in facilitating contacts between families and travel opportunities 
between the East and West. As a result, the spp continued to hope for 
change within the parties in Eastern Europe, that is, on “reform commu- 
nism.” A social democrat described the difference between West German 
conservatives and social democrats on this issue in this way: “the spp is 
striving for a peace policy in Europe that encourages the systems of East- 
ern Europe to reform themselves and that does not make systemic change 
a precondition.”® 

Critics, including several within the party itself, maintained however 
that the preoccupation with stability meant playing down human nghts 
and ignoring the legitimate aspirations of East European societies. Others 
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questioned whether “reform communism” had ever been feasible or whether 
“controlled change” in the East European context was a chimera. Ironi- 
cally, all pointed to Poland and Solidarity to support their arguments.!° 
The fact that Moscow warmly received the spp’s policy and revitalized its 
popular front strategy aimed at West European social democrats also led 
to charges that the spp was playing into the Soviets’ hands.™ spp leaders 
responded that they were fully aware of the dangers of co-optation and 
that the price they demanded from Moscow for any concessions was au- 
tonomous contacts with East European parties, which entailed a certain 
risk for the Soviet leadership. 

Despite the criticism, the spp was by no means unconcerned with 
Eastern Europe’s welfare. Its contacts with the East were among the most 
extensive of any Western political party, and many of its figures played 
critical roles in formulating Western policy toward the East. The two key 
questions seem to have always been: Is reform in communist societies more 
likely to take place under conditions of stability or crisis, and should the 
West attempt to help induce change or reform in communist systems and, 
if so, how? Both questions had long been at the center of debate not only 
in the West, especially the United States, but among East European dis- 
sidents as well.?? 


41 
East German—Chinese Rapprochement 
B. V. Flow 


The president of the East German People’s Chamber, Horst Sindermann, 
held several days of talks with Chinese leaders between December 14 and 
21, 1985. As deputy chairman of the GDR’s Council of State and a mem- 
ber of the sep Politburo, Sindermann was the highest-ranking East German 
official to visit Beijing in more than twenty-five years. Apart from talks 
with the chairman of the National People’s Congress, Politburo member 
Pengh Zhen, and President Li Xiannian, Sindermann also met with Com- 
munist party General Secretary Hu Yaobang. Bolstered by repeated pledges 
of “friendship and cooperation,” the warm and high-level reception clearly 
underlined the growing rapprochement between East Berlin and Beijing. 
Apart from pledging to expand political, economic, and cultural ties, the 
two sides, in phrases not heard since the Sino-Soviet rift in 1960, promised 
to “pursue the path of friendship and solidarity . . . in the joint struggle 
for peace and socialism.”? 
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Sindermann’s visit highlighted the remarkable improvement in ties be- 
tween East Berlin and Beijing since 1982. While normalization in Sino- 
Soviet ties was making slow progress, the GDR and China had been 
steadily expanding relations on all levels, including the sensitive party 
level. Apart from a flurry of visits and bilateral agreements since 1983, this 
rapprochement was also reflected in East Berlin’s favorable treatment of 
Beijing’s economic reform course.? During 1985 bilateral relations made 
further headway; first there was the signing of a long-term trade pact, 
which was to more than double bilateral trade by 1990; second, the first 
meetings at Politburo level in twenty-five years. In May Chinese Deputy 
Prime Minister Li Peng was received by Honecker, as was the deputy chair- 
man of the National People’s Congress, Wang Renzhong, in June.? In- 
deed, a Chinese publication intended for limited internal circulation was 
quoted as saying that Honecker might visit China in 1986. For their part, 
East German officials described a Honecker visit to Beijing as a “possi- 
bility.’”* 

Distinctions Within the Bloc The rapprochement between Beijing 
and East Berlin paralleled improvement of China’s ties with all other East 
bloc countries. Beijing had been taking the initiative, repeatedly pledging 
to seek closer ties with Moscow’s allies. While insisting that long-standing 
“obstacles” continued to block the normalization of relations with the So- 
viet Union, Beijing emphasized that it saw “no fundamental conflict of in- 
terests’” with the states of Eastern Europe.® In wooing Moscow’s allies, it 
appeared to be pursuing a policy of differentiation, tailoring its addresses 
to suit the positions of individual (or at least groups of) bloc countries. 
After Romania and Yugoslavia, with whom it had had state and party re- 
lations for several years, the GDR, Hungary, and Poland were selected for 
a first round of public diplomacy. Deputy Prime Minister Li Peng, a key 
figure in China’s modernization drive and a possible successor to Prime 
Minister Zhao Ziyang, toured the East bloc in May 1985. In December 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria were included in Li’s second trip. 

Although the entire bloc was involved in this rapprochement with 
Beijing, the GDR still appeared to be pushing ahead faster than its allies. 
Excepting Romania, only East Berlin sent a Politburo member to the 
PRC. While Romanian President Nicolae Ceausescu had visited Beijing 
four times, not even the “possibility” of any other East bloc leader visiting 
the PRC had been raised until the speculation concerning Honecker. In- 
deed, the Hungarian leader, Janos Kadar, who had been hardly any more 
reserved than Honecker in his foreign policy, did not receive Li Peng per- 
sonally during his visit to Budapest. Significantly, however, the East bloc’s 
so-called hard-liners had all started to mend their fences with the PRC. 
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The Polish leader, General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the Czechoslovak presi- 
dent, Gustav Husak, and the Bulgarian leader, Todor Zhivkov, all received 
Li Peng personally. Prague and Sofia also signed a five-year pact with Bei- 
jing, while Poland was negotiating the details of one. 

Given the undisputed loyalty of these regimes to the USSR, their pur- 
suit of relations with China in this way was certain to have Moscow’s ap- 
proval. While Sino-Soviet relations remained locked in a continuing impasse 
on political and ideological issues, Moscow could have little objection if its 
allies managed to pave the way for a broader dialogue with the PRC.® 

Honecker’s policy toward China appeared to be closely coordinated 
with Moscow’s. It was not until a week after Moscow had signed a long- 
term trade agreement with Beijing in 1985 that East Berlin did likewise. 
Sindermann’s visit to Beijing came after his Soviet counterpart, Supreme 
Soviet Chairman Lev Tolkunov, had made the trip in October as part of 
the first Soviet parliamentary delegation to visit Beijing in more than a 
quarter of a century. Moreover, Sindermann arrived the day after Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Mikhail Kapitsa had left Beijing at the end of a 
ten-day official visit. 

The GDR’s National Interests Despite the apparently close coordi- 
nation with Moscow, the GDR was moving faster than the other bloc 
countries in normalizing relations with Beijing, suggesting that it also had 
reasons of its own for doing so. Indeed there appeared to be several rea- 
sons. Relations between the two communist parties have a long tradition, 
and this was repeatedly affirmed during Sindermann’s visit. The Kpp’s in- 
volvement with China dates back to the 1920s. After the two sides estab- 
lished diplomatic relations following the foundation of the GDR in 1949, 
the PRC soon became the GDR’s fifth largest trading partner. During the 
1950s Prime Ministers Zhou Enlai and Otto Grotewohl exchanged visits, 
even signing a “treaty of friendship and cooperation” in 1955. Sindermann 
himself went on a tour of the Chinese People’s Communes in 1955 and 
came back full of enthusiasm. Even more significant, Honecker and Chi- 
nese party leader Hu Yaobang knew each other from these days, when 
they were both involved in their parties’ youth movements. Hu referred to 
his “fraternal association” with Honecker during his talks with Sinder- 
mann.’ During the Sino-Soviet rift in the 1960s, the GDR toed the Mos- 
cow line only with considerable reluctance. China was well aware of this, 
and even when Sino-East German relations reached their low ebb in the 
late 1960s they continued to defend the GDR against Soviet “hegemo- 
nism.’ 

There is also no doubt that the GDR had a strong economic interest 
in mending relations with China. Since the Sino-Soviet rift the PRC had 
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dropped to twenty-ninth rank among the GDR’s trading partners. Com- 
pared with the FRG, which became China’s fifth largest trading partner 
with an annual trade volume of pM 5 billion, the GDR only ranked nine- 
teenth on Beijing’s list, with a modest volume of pM 660 million in 1984. 
The GDR, export-oriented and poor in resources of its own, had every rea- 
son to be interested in getting its share of the booming Chinese market. 
That the GDR was making headway is shown by the bilateral trade accord 
signed in 1985 in which the two sides agreed to raise their trade from $770 
million in 1980-85 to more than $2.5 billion in the next five-year period.® 

A noticeable shift in East Berlin’s rhetoric suggested that the GDR 
had more than an economic interest in placing pragmatism before ideol- 
ogy. If Erich Honecker was still attacking China for “undermining” social- 
ism at the Tenth sep Congress in 1981, the GDR now appeared to be at 
great pains to defend the “socialist” nature of the PRC. Indeed, unanimity 
between East Berlin and Beijing “is becoming more and more comprehen- 
sive,’ one East German broadcast said. It claimed that the removal of dif- 
ferences in relations with China was “serving socialism as a whole and has 
a stabilizing effect on the world situation.”!° The GDR’s efforts to play 
down ideological differences were also very evident during the Sinder- 
mann visit; he repeatedly said that China and the GDR were “linked” 
by the “ideals of Marxism and socialism.” Even more interesting, he said 
on one occasion that all communist parties should find “their own paths to 
progress.”’14 

The GDR’s new pragmatism on ideological matters must be seen 
against the background of its recent attempts to defend its own “national” 
versus the bloc’s “international” interests. That these interests were pri- 
marily focused on foreign policy and “political dialogue,” was again under- 
scored by Sindermann, who told Chinese President Li Xiannian that “the 
struggle for peace has become the all-embracing interest of all peoples and 
dominates the policy of the socialist countries. Socialism means in theory 
and in practice the doctrine of peace and of peaceful cooperation between 
peoples.” 

For the GDR, contemporary socialism seemed to entail political dia- 
logue more than anything else. Foreign policy, at least, was being put be- 
fore ideology at a time when the GDR was pursuing international prestige 
through its policy of a “coalition of reason.” After Western Europe, the 
GDR appeared to have extended its “political dialogue” to the Eastern 
hemisphere. China, a potentially strong force in the international commu- 
nist movement, was undoubtedly an interesting candidate. 

Apart from a general interest in enhancing its international prestige, 
East Berlin also had a special interest in using China’s “independent and 
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nonaligned”’ policy in the context of the German question. Just as China 
had come to pursue a kind of “equidistance” between the two superpow- 
ers, seeking cooperation from both in its modernization drive, the GDR 
hoped to move toward a more independent stance between the two Ger- 
manies. The GDR achieved some success in swaying China’s stand on the 
reunification of Germany in recent years; Chinese Prime Minister Zhao 
Ziyang adopted a distinctly neutral stand on the matter during his visit to 
the FRG in June 198s, saying that the question of reunification could only 
be solved “by the German people itself.”** That China was still far from 
adopting the GDR’s position, however, was demonstrated when Chinese 
party leader Deng Xiaoping told West German Foreign Minister Hans 
Dietrich Genscher in November that it was “unavoidable” that Germany 
would one day become reunited.'* Ironically, the GDR’s own “friendship 
treaty” with the PRC states that it is valid only until the “reunification of 
Germany as a peace-loving and democratic state is accomplished.” 

Without doubt, the GDR stood to benefit in several key areas from 
improved relations with the PRC. None of these potential benefits, how- 
ever, was likely to entice East Berlin into risking Moscow’s wrath once 
more over the issue of “political dialogue.” Rather, it seemed that the 
GDR’s rapprochement with China represented a case where “national” 
and “international” interests complement each other nicely. 
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42 
Mixed Signals in Inter-German Relations 
B. V. Flow 


In what the West German government described as a “political signal,” 
Bonn and East Berlin signed an agreement on July 5, 1985, increasing the 
interest-free “swing” credit in inter-German trade from 600 million to 850 
million accounting units. The accord, which was to run for five years start- 
ing in 1986, was accompanied by a series of agreements concerning struc- 
tural improvements in inter-German trade, energy deliveries, and noncom- 
mercial payments by the GDR. Most important, however, it coincided 
with news that East Berlin would take measures to stem the tide of illegal 
immigrants from Sri Lanka pouring into West Berlin through East Berlin’s 
Schénefeld Airport.2 The Bonn government, apparently anxious to respect 
East German sensitivities about a discreet handling of political concessions, 
was at pains to stress that the “swing” increase and the issue of those seek- 
ing asylum—a long-standing West German complaint—were unconnected. 
The timing of the two announcements, however, left no doubt that they 
had to be seen in the context of the complicated pattern of give-and-take 
between the two Germanies. 

Meanwhile, positive signals had also been emanating from East Berlin 
in another important area of inter-German negotiations: environmental 
protection. At bilateral talks of specialists in early July 1985 the GDR 
surprised the West German delegation with its strong interest in closer en- 
vironmental cooperation and submitted a detailed working plan for a num- 
ber of issues. East Berlin also indicated greater flexibility in long-standing 
negotiations on the problem of desalinating the Werra and Weser Rivers. 

These encouraging signals (indeed, they were little more than that) 
were supported by a positive trend in another crucial barometer of relations 
between Bonn and East Berlin: inter-German travel and legal emigration. 
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In the first five months of 1985, the number of East Germans allowed to 
visit the FRG on urgent family matters reached 28,517, or 18.6 percent 
more than in 1984. At the same time, Bonn expected some 20,000 East 
Germans to be allowed to emigrate to the FRG in 1985.4 

Mixed Signals However encouraging, these signs had to be seen 
against a generally mixed picture of inter-German relations. In June the 
sED dampened prospects for their early improvement by indicating a con- 
tinuing hard line in several high-level messages to Bonn. The barrage, 
which contravened the positive undertones of the joint communiqué is- 
sued by Honecker and Chancellor Helmut Kohl in Moscow on March 12, 
started with an authoritative Neues Deutschland editorial attacking Kohl’s 
speech at a rally of Silesian exiles on June 16. Honecker then lashed out at 
Kohl at the sep’s Tenth Central Committee session on June 20, claiming 
that the chancellor's appearance at the “revanchist rally” had undermined 
the “useful” March statement. An even harsher line was taken by the main 
speaker at the cc session, Politburo member Joachim Herrmann, who once 
again linked the “revanchism” theme to security issues, attacking Bonn for 
the deployment of 1nF missiles and its “decisive support” for the American 
Strategic Defense Initiative (spr) .5 

Herrmann disclosed moreover that Honecker had sent a letter to Kohl 
in April urging him to use his influence to help prevent a “militarization of 
space.” This evoked the Soviet-orchestrated campaign against INF in 1983, 
during which Honecker had used an open letter to Kohl to appeal “in the 
name of the German people” for a halt to plans for deployment.® The de- 
tails of the latest letter were only made public two months later, however, 
indicating that the sep was not satisfied with its impact. According to Herr- 
mann, Kohl’s reply had shunned an “unequivocal statement” regarding the 
SDI program. 

This barrage was accompanied by a new and particularly pointed of- 
fensive over East Berlin’s demand for full West German recognition of 
GDR citizenship. In a series of sharply worded replies to alleged queries 
from unnamed readers, Neues Deutschland stepped up the GDR’s long- 
standing criticism of the FRG’s attitude to a unitary German citizenship.‘ 
The paper accused Bonn of not only acting against international law but 
of blatantly violating the 1972 inter-German Basic Treaty. 

In a typical shift, Honecker adopted a more moderate line in an inter- 
view with the Uruguayan newspaper La Hora shortly afterward.* Although 
renewing earlier criticism, the emphasis of his remarks was on the GDR’s 
willingness to maintain and develop “good-neighborly and normal” rela- 
tions with the FRG. Rather than accusing the FRG of alleged violations 
of the Basic Treaty, the sep leader cited both the Basic Treaty and his joint 
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statement with Kohl from March as foundations for the future shaping of 
bilateral ties. 

A Pattern of Shifts The first signs of this shifting pattern, which be- 
came, at least temporarily, something of a hallmark of inter-German rela- 
tions, dated back to shortly after the Honecker-Kohl meeting in March 
1985. Honecker repeatedly praised his joint statement with Kohl and East 
German officials and even indicated that a visit to the FRG by Honecker 
as early as this fall was possible.® 

Optimistic expectations about an imminent revival of the inter-German 
dialogue were soon dashed, however, during the visit to Bonn by Giinther 
Mittag in mid-Apmil. Rather than adopting a conciliatory tone, Mittag pub- 
licly attacked Bonn for wanting to set political conditions for an extension 
of the “swing” agreement and dampened hopes for an early solution to the 
problem of Tamils seeking asylum.1° 

This setback was, however, followed by a remarkably positive assess- 
ment of inter-German relations by Honecker in an interview with Italian 
journalists shortly before his departure for Rome on April 23. Noting that 
there were “distinct possibilities” for improving relations with the FRG— 
possibilities to which, he stressed, the GDR remained committed—he em- 
phasized that his visit to the FRG would take place “at a time considered 
appropriate by both sides,” and even referred to the old notion of a “com- 
munity of responsibility” constituted by the two Germanies."* 

Some shadows were then cast over inter-German relations, initiated by 
Bonn’s decision to boycott the official celebrations in East Berlin marking 
the fortieth anniversary of the end of World War II on May 8. Bilateral 
relations then reached a new trough after East Berlin, in an unusual move, 
issued a highly improbable story of a late-night deer hunt to explain a 
shooting incident on the inter-German border and accused the Western 
press of waging a “campaign of lies.” 

In a further shift, East Berlin used the visit of the floor leader of the 
West German social democrats, Hans Jochen Vogel, to signal new room 
for maneuver in expanding inter-German travel and the resumption of the 
organized youth exchanges suspended by the GDR in 1984. Furthermore, 
the sep sent a high-level delegation to a reception at the FRG’s Permanent 
Mission in East Berlin on May 23 to commemorate the signing of the 
West German constitution. Similarly, talks in East Berlin by the Bonn 
government’s disarmament expert, Friedrich Ruth, apparently took place 
in a good atmosphere.* 

At the same time East Berlin revived its “revanchism” charges on the 
occasion of the Whitsun rallies of exiles from former German territories. 
That very little could be expected in inter-German relations in the foresee- 
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able future was also underlined by Honecker in an interview with Le 
Monde in which he stressed that a visit to the FRG was currently not on 
his agenda. Also negotiations on a cultural agreement stalled again.1* 

In a surprising turn of events the inter-German platform produced a 
widely publicized East-West spy swap on Glienicke Bridge between Pots- 
dam and West Berlin on June 11. The exchange involved four East Euro- 
peans held in the West and twenty-five people held in the GDR and Po- 
land and was reported to have taken three years to negotiate; it certainly 
proved that not all was frozen in relations between Bonn and East Berlin. 
Moreover, the sep started to woo the Free Democrats openly (as much for 
their support for contacts with the People’s Chamber as for their wavering 
attitude to the spr issue) and gave prominent coverage to the visits of two 
high-level rpp delegations.’ 

East German Motives Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
shifting pattern of inter-German relations. First, in contrast to its earlier 
reluctance and moderation, the sep was now at the forefront of the Soviet- 
decreed campaign against the FRG. 

Second, the sep increasingly capitalized on the spr issue, undoubtedly 
also at Moscow’s behest, as a factor weighing on inter-German ties. In con- 
trast to Moscow, however, East Berlin did not make Bonn’s rejection of 
spi a condition for the development of bilateral relations. 

Third, despite the harsher East German rhetoric and the apparent 
stalemate in most areas, at the lower levels everything remained business 
as usual, as that all important indicator, inter-German trade, showed. East 
German imports from the FRG rose by an impressive 20 percent during 
the first five months of 1985 compared with the same period in 1984, as 
the GDR reverted to a significant trade deficit.1® 

Finally, the sep was trying to keep a low profile on any advances with 
the Kohl government while emphasizing its breakthroughs with the West 
German social democrats and Bonn’s other natTo allies. Any progress in 
more visible areas of inter-German relations, such as travel between the 
two Germanies, was explicitly linked with the spp and implicitly presented 
as a consequence of the way the two parties agreed on a number of secu- 
rity and inter-German questions. Similarly, Honecker’s diplomatic over- 
tures toward Bonn’s Western neighbors were aimed at getting his own way 
in relations with the West by circumventing the FRG. 

The sep’s room for maneuver in inter-German relations appeared to 
remain sharply limited, undoubtedly because Moscow saw no special role 
for the inter-German dialogue in its policy toward the West. Moreover, Mos- 
cow made it clear that it was not interested in any independent foreign 
policy contributions from its East European allies. The hard line adopted 
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in a major article in Pravda on June 21 against an alleged “mediating role” 
of the “smaller countries” was as much a signal to the GDR as to Hungary 
and Romania.” Although East Berlin failed to reprint the Pravda article, 
the sep leadership undoubtedly took it as a sign that the prospects of an- 
other inter-German spring remained slim. 

Sindermann Visit Accompanied by a parliamentary delegation, Pres- 
ident of the East German People’s Chamber Horst Sindermann visited the 
FRG from February 19 to 22, 1986. As the GDR’s third most important 
official, Sindermann was the highest-ranking East German representative 
to have visited the FRG in more than fifteen years. Sindermann, who had 
abruptly canceled a visit to the FRG planned for May 1985, was taking up 
an invitation from the West German social democrats; he also met a num- 
ber of leading representatives of the ruling coalition government, including 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Bundestag President Philipp Jenninger. Most 
important, he announced that Honecker was planning to visit the FRG 
later in 1986. The visit, which owed much of its success to Sindermann’s 
jovial performance, was a major media event in both Germanies. Indeed, 
Horst Ehmke, the spp deputy floor leader, told his guest: “If you ah an- 
other week, we'll keep you as a cover girl.”18 

Shortly before the visit Honecker, in an interview with the West Ger- 
man weekly Die Zeit, had displayed the sEp’s firm commitment to improv- 
ing relations with Bonn.’® He not only announced Sindermann’s visit but 
did so even before the details had been worked out with the prospective 
hosts. This was surprising and significant, since disagreement over the de- 
tails of Sindermann’s earlier visit had led to its cancellation before.?° Jen- 
ninger, wary of establishing official relations with an undemocratic parlia- 
ment, had declined to receive Sindermann in his office in the Bundestag; 
this refusal was cited by the sep as the reason for the cancellation. 

Although Jenninger was still not prepared to meet Sindermann in the 
Bundestag, on this occasion he did agree to see him in his official villa. 
The seEp’s satisfaction with this arrangement was an indication of East Ber- 
lin’s eagerness that the visit should take place. 

During the visit Sindermann strongly confirmed the GDR’s interest in 
a dialogue with Bonn. He repeatedly referred to the GDR’s “firm will to 
continue a substantial political dialogue with the relevant politicians in the 
FRG” and asserted the “special responsibility” of both German states on 
the “dividing line” of the two alliances.?? Specific security issues such as 
the Strategic Defense Initiative (spr) were not raised. Similarly, although 
Sindermann left no doubt that the ultimate goal of East Berlin’s foreign 
policy remained full recognition by West Germany, Sindermann was at 
pains not to play up the so-called Gera demands. 
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While witnessing the gradual normalization of relations between Bonn 
and East Berlin, the visit also highlighted the legal and diplomatic obsta- 
cles that remained. This was the first meeting of the presidents of the 
West German Bundestag and the People’s Chamber, but Bonn made it 
clear that this did not mean the beginning of official relations between the 
two bodies. Jenninger explicitly stated that such formal exchanges could 
only be established after considerable progress had been made on the hu- 
manitarian level.** That he did not rule out official contacts in the future 
was probably enough to constitute the visit’s success as far as East Berlin 
was concerned. q 

A more important achievement for Sindermann was his reception by 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. Kohl, though not the official host, received Sin- 
dermann for nearly two hours, twice as long as originally planned. Their 
joint statement pledged their commitment to “continue and deepen” the 
“positive” developments in inter-German relations during the previous few 
years. They also announced that Honecker’s visit would take place at “a 
mutually convenient time.”*4 

An Easing of Travel Restrictions The most immediate result of Sin- 
dermann’s visit was an easing of restrictions on inter-German travel. Sur- 
prisingly, Sindermann’s open remarks, along with a sharp attack on East 
German travel restrictions by spp floor leader Hans Jochen Vogel, were re- 
printed in Neues Deutschland. In his dinner speech Vogel noted that 
19,000 East Germans had emigrated to the West in 1985 but described 
the present situation at the inter-German border and the continuing travel 
restrictions as an “open wound.” It was unprecedented to find such a 
sharply worded attack and details of the number of emigrants on the pages 
of Neues Deutschland. 

East Berlin eased its restrictions on travel in the case of “urgent family 
business.” Also, Sindermann did not object to the spp’s proposal to in- 
clude Hamburg and Hanover in the so-called border-area traffic, which can 
cross the border more quickly and easily than other interstate traffic. All in 
all, Sindermann left a clear impression that East Berlin was moving toward 
some concessions on inter-German travel. 

Good Prospects for Inter-German Relations? Although the sep’s high- 
level exchanges had been mainly with the spp, the sep was also quietly 
maintaining its dialogue with the Kohl government. As West German 
Minister for Inter-German Affairs Heinrich Windelen confirmed, Bonn 
and East Berlin were conducting talks in eighteen different areas. Inter- 
German trade rose by 7 percent (to pm 18 billion) in 1985, and the figures 
for travel and emigration, still the most sensitive barometer of inter- 
German relations, even reached record levels.?* Equally significant, the 
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two sides concluded the long-standing cultural agreement. Moreover, the 
seD left no doubt that the spr would not be allowed to “ruin” the inter- 
German dialogue.?* Rather, Honecker repeated that inter-German rela- 
tions could be improved if “realism and good will prevail.” 

In his interview with Die Zeit, Honecker referred to “untapped possi- 
bilities” in inter-German relations and went so far as to say that his “room 
for maneuver” in this direction was “unlimited.” 

Honecker obviously wanted to lay down his political course firmly at a 
time when far-reaching policy decisions were being made in Moscow and 
East Berlin. After the removal of the last hard-liners in his Politburo and 
the consolidation of his own power in the sep, Honecker evidently felt 
strong enough to give a new impetus to his pursuit of closer inter-German 
ties. At the same time, to speak publicly again about the two German 
states’ “special responsibilities,” the easing of travel restrictions, and an 
impending visit by Honecker suggested that East Berlin must have had 
what it considered firm assurances of Moscow’s approval. 

Unlimited Room for Maneuver? ‘Two events surrounding the Sinder- 
mann visit, however, indicated that East Berlin still felt a need to defend 
its attitude toward Bonn. First, the reprinting by Neues Deutschland of a 
commentary from the Polish government daily Rzeczpospolita on the day 
that Sindermann left for Bonn could only be seen as an attempt by East 
Berlin to show its awareness of possible misgivings among its allies about 
an inter-German rapprochement.?* While welcoming the visit as a step in 
the right direction and a contribution to “détente and security in Europe,” 
the commentary was a thinly veiled warning to Honecker to be wary of 
continuing “revisionism” in the FRG and as such contrasted strongly with 
the full-hearted praise Hungary had repeatedly bestowed upon inter-German 
dialogue. That misgivings among East Germany’s allies were on the wane, 
however, was indicated by a commentary by the Polish party newspaper 
Trybuna Ludu after the visit. This referred to a “qualitatively new” phase 
in relations between the two Germanies and mentioned the possibility of a 
Honecker visit to the FRG without comment.”® 

A major article in Pravda by Hermann Axen, the sep Politburo mem- 
ber who had been in charge of relations with Bonn since the removal of 
ce Secretary Herbert Haber, was even more important. The article re- 
frained from any criticism of the FRG and defended a “dialogue of real- 
ism” with the FRG as a major factor in safeguarding peace. The Tass ver- 
sion of Axen’s article, however, left out all reference to relations with the 
FRG; this illustrated that Moscow was still far from openly promoting a 
rapprochement between East Berlin and Bonn.*° 
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+3 
The Export of Third World Refugees 
Matthew Boyse 


East Berlin’s role as a conduit for refugees from the Third World to West- 
ern Europe, particularly to the Scandinavian countries and the FRG but 
also France and the Low Countries, led to protests by the Swedish and 
West German governments. West European governments became increas- 
ingly annoyed by East Berlin’s allowing unprecedented numbers of refu- 
gees from South Asia (especially Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, and Pakistan) and 
the Middle East (particularly Iraq, Iran, and Lebanon) to travel without 
proper documents through the GDR on their way to Western Europe. To 
illustrate this, in 1983 one hundred people seeking asylum arrived in the 
Swedish port city of Trelleborg via the GDR; in the first seven months of 
1985 alone the number was more than three thousand. In the case of West 
Germany, Chancellor Helmut Kohl said at a press conference on July 4 
that in the first half of 1985, seventeen thousand people had gone through 
East Berlin to West Berlin, where they had asked for asylum. During the 
same period the GDR allowed 2,500 such refugees to proceed to Den- 
mark.! 

The Swedish government accused East Berlin of not keeping the 
pledge it made in late February 1985 to examine more carefully applica- 
tions for transit visas to the Swedish mainland. One of the key provisions 
was that passports would be collected on the ferry in order to prevent them 
from being thrown into the Baltic Sea, which many refugees did thinking 
that their asylum applications would be approved more easily. Although 
East Berlin did begin to collect passports, it continued to turn a blind eye 
to travelers bearing obviously falsified papers. Swedish police and immigra- 
tion officials reported that passports often contained obvious erasures and 
even Swedish postage stamps and other stamps, some of which claimed to 
exempt the bearer from paying Swedish sales tax.? Leif Pegreus, the chief 
of police in Trelleborg (the most common port of entry), said that many 
of them were so poorly done that a child could see that they were counter- 
feit.? 

Swedish Foreign Minister Lennart Bodstroem took up the issue with 
East German Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer in Helsinki in August 1985. 
At least four discussions at a lower diplomatic level were subsequently held. 
In response, Sweden began to send refugees without proper papers back to 
the GDR and threatened to introduce sanctions if the GDR did not alter 
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its practices. What began as a small issue escalated into a dispute with 
serious overtones. 

A similar dispute took place between Bonn and East Berlin. It came 
to a head in July when the GDR agreed that, as of July 15, 1985, it would 
no longer give transit visas to Tamils from Sn Lanka traveling to the GDR 
without an entry visa for a third country. As in the case of Sweden, how- 
ever, the East German authorities appeared to have adhered to the limited 
provisions but not to the spirit of the arrangement: although they were no 
longer letting Tamils disembark at East Berlin’s Schénefeld Airport (even 
having obtained the cooperation of Aeroflot, by which many Tamils trav- 
eled to East Berlin) and were reported to be making spot checks on some 
trains from West Berlin to the FRG,* West Berlin Senator Heinrich Lum- 
mer reported that the GDR was allowing refugees from other southern 
Asian and Middle Eastern countries to use the GDR as a departing point 
as before.> The GDR appeared to have demonstrated some of its usual 
rigor at its borders in July, when it announced that two would-be terrorists, 
with explosives, from an unnamed Middle Eastern country had been ar- 
rested in East Berlin and deported.® In light of its continuing laxness to- 
ward asylum seekers from other countries, however, these measures seem 
to have been designed largely as public relations measures. The issue thus 
remained unsolved. 

The East German Role East German involvement was described in 
various Western newspapers’ as follows. The East German state airline In- 
terflug or another Soviet bloc airline (usually Aeroflot) would sell the 
prospective refugee a round-trip ticket (usually to East Berlin but also to 
Moscow, Prague, Sofia, or Warsaw) and a transit visa, all for hard cur- 
rency. East Berlin was the refugees’ preferred destination because of the 
special status of Berlin, which they could enter without a visa and because 
West Germany’s asylum laws were liberal by international standards. Once 
travelers arrived in East Berlin, they would immediately head for West 
Berlin or for Sweden (via the East German port city of Sassnitz), where 
they would ask for political asylum. 

Although the East German authorities reportedly defended their ac- 
tions on the grounds that liberal asylum policies in Western Europe were 
themselves responsible for the growing stream of refugees,® there is evi- 
dence that the GDR and other Soviet bloc countries actively aided and 
abetted at least some potential asylum seekers. Interflug would reportedly 
advise them to apply for a visa to a third (East European) country and 
tell them how to behave at the Western border.? A Swedish immigration 
official and police reported that many received some of their false docu- 
ments, complete with official-looking stamps, in East Berlin.1° Interflug 
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officials had been known to accompany refugees through East German 
customs. 

If the West European country sent those seeking asylum back to the 
GDR, as Sweden and Denmark began to do, East Berlin would try to 
avoid the resulting responsibility and financial burden. The GDR was not 
a party to the un High Commission for Refugees and thus was not obliged 
to pay for the expensive flight back to the country of origin. Indeed, Swe- 
dish police and West German press reported that the East German au- 
thorities merely transported refugees refused asylum back to the border 
with West Berlin. West Berlin, and ultimately the FRG, usually had to 
face the consequences, such as paying the flight back or accepting the refu- 
gees, which irritated Bonn and had domestic political consequences. 

East German Motives Why was the GDR, which normally exercised 
extraordinarily strict control over its borders and travel regulations, so lax 
in these matters? Why did it disregard the normal international standards 
concerning transit passage? 

The GDR benefited financially from the process. According to the 
Swedish police, the GDR received a large part of the total cost of each 
package tour to Stockholm sold in Third World countries, which included 
the unused return ticket, the cost of domestic transport, and fees, which 
were said to cost between DM 10,000 and DM 30,000,” well above the regu- 
lar official price. How much revenue East Berlin received from this process 
was unknown, but it was a source of much sought-after hard currency. Sec- 
ond, on previous occasions large numbers of refugees had contributed to 
domestic problems in Western Europe. Refugees were estimated to cost 
the West German government, for example, several thousand million 
marks a year for processing and social and other services.’* In some West 
European countries the indigenous population showed diminishing enthu- 
siasm for and occasionally outright hostility to a continuing influx of refu- 
gees from the Third World. Some of these refugees were also known to 
smuggle drugs, weapons, and other undesirable items.'* Moreover, if refu- 
gees were treated poorly by the authorities or expelled and returned home, 
they might harbor resentment toward or engage in political activities against 
West European countries. 

Third, the handling of refugees could provide the East German re- 
gime with leverage against the countries most affected, that is, it might be 
used to help gain concessions from West European countries. In the case 
of the FRG, for example, Bonn announced in July that it would increase 
the “swing” credit limit (interest-free overdraft) from 600 million to 850 
million units of account (one unit of account is equal to pM1) on the 
same day that East Berlin agreed to prohibit Tamils without a visa to the 
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FRG from disembarking at the airport in East Berlin. Although both 
countries denied a direct link between the two events, most Western 
press commentaries assumed they were related. 

Finally, East Berlin was motivated by a desire to see passport checks 
introduced between the Eastern and Western sectors of Berlin, which 
would give the line separating these sectors the status of an international 
border—a long-standing East German goal. 


+t 
The Self-Congratulatory Party Congress 
B. V. Flow 


In striking contrast to the new political style in Moscow, the Eleventh sep 
Congress held in East Berlin from April 17 to 21, 1986, was an exercise in 
self-congratulation. Self-criticism had been emanating from other commu- 
nist parties in Eastern Europe; by contrast, the sep celebrated its achieve- 
ments as the “most successful party on German soil.” Extolling the GDR 
as a “politically stable and economically efficient socialist state,” the sEp 
made it clear that it saw no reason for any change in course. 

The GDR’s successes were presented as a personal triumph for Secre- 
tary-General Erich Honecker with what sometimes resembled the enthu- 
siasm reserved for personality cults. The party congress clearly marked a 
crowning point in the political career of the seventy-three-year-old East 
German leader. Honecker, who had led the GDR for fifteen years, was 
confirmed—predictably enough—for another term as head of the party. 

Economics In his opening speech Honecker presented the GDR—in 
“all modesty”—as the “historical testimony of what socialism can achieve.” 
Economically, the past five-year plan had been a success on all fronts; the 
next one would have equal success following the same “well proven path,” 
he said. Honecker made it clear that there would be little change in the 
GDR’s course of “comprehensive intensification.” In the only hint of Gor- 
bachev-style self-criticism he noted that “what had been achieved was not 
all that could be achieved.” Responsible managers had to shed “old habits” 
and get used to a new “working style’ and seek new creative solutions 
more swiftly than before. 

Honecker left no doubt that central planning would remain the or- 
der of the day. With the relative success of past years in mind, the sED evi- 
dently continued to see little need for any type of “radical reform.” As ex- 
pected, “key technologies” were to be the focus of East German economic 
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planning. Emphasis was to be on the closer integration of science and pro- 
duction through closer cooperation between the universities and academies, 
on the one hand, and the industrial combines, on the other. The 130 or 
so combines—which some considered to be the model for a number of 
Gorbachev's planned reforms—were to become self-sufficient and produce 
all their own key components. Honecker gave no sign of a rise in indus- 
trial investment, which had been stagnating for five years and which West- 
tern observers considered the key to the future competitiveness of East 
German industry. The sep leader did say, however, that the GDR would 
seek to expand foreign trade with nonsocialist countries. 

The population was left with the promise of a 5.4 percent annual rise 
in the production of consumer goods over the next five years and a con- 
siderable improvement in the services sector. Some measures were an- 
nounced in the realm of social policy that should benefit young families in 
particular. Apart from a one year’s paid maternity leave for first-time 
mothers to be introduced by May 1, 1986, child benefits were to be raised 
considerably in May 1987. 

Gorbachev's Presence The party congress displayed the self-confi- 
dence in the sep that had been evident for some time. The GDR ap- 
peared to be enjoying the importance it had assumed as the strongest 
economy and most stable country in Eastern Europe. 

By making a personal appearance at the party congress, Gorbachev 
(after sending a comparatively low-ranking delegation to the congress in 
Prague and a Ryzhkov-led delegation to Sofia), showed his support for 
Honecker and the GDR as a model of economic efficiency. In line with 
earlier favorable comments by Soviet officials Gorbachev praised the East 
German experience as proof that central planning could still work in the 
1980s. Moscow seemed to be using the GDR to illustrate to the other 
CMEA countries that there was still untapped potential in old-style central 
planning and that the type of streamlining developed in-the GDR was 
preferable to the market-oriented reforms introduced in Hungary. 

The sep’s self-satisfaction and Gorbachev's urgent appeals for “bold 
experiments,” however, reflected a clear difference in style between East 
Berlin and Moscow. While the sep basked in the light of its achievements, 
Gorbachev called on the Soviet bloc to enter a “momentous period of re- 
form.” He singled out various aspects of the East German economic ex- 
perience for praise and emulation, but his approval was clearly selective 
and more restrained than Honecker’s eulogy. 

Whether these differences in style also reflect different priorities re- 
mained to be seen. The GDR’s strong economic performance and stability 
was clearly a welcome asset for the Soviet leader; yet Gorbachev's open 
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criticism of “antiquated, stereotyped ways of thinking” could also be in- 
terpreted as a warning to his East German allies not to become too self- 
confident or complacent. 

Nuances on Foreign Policy Mixed signals emanated from the con- 
gress regarding foreign policy, particularly with respect to the GDR’s rela- 
tions with the FRG and the rest of Western Europe. Honecker’s defense 
of his policy of “constructive dialogue” appeared to be in tune with Gorba- 
chev’s own calls for disarmament and detente in Europe. It must have 
pleased Honecker, who repeatedly promoted the GDR’s “peace policies,” 
that Gorbachev used the opportunity in Berlin to present new disarma- 
ment proposals aimed at demonstrating the “open hand” extended by the 
Warsaw Pact to Western Europe. 

Moreover, the sep evidently drew some encouragement from the ref- 
erence in Gorbachev’s speech at the congress to the need for “integrating” 
into bloc policy the “autonomy and independence in internal affairs” of 
other fraternal parties. The formula appeared to provide East Berlin with 
a workable compromise in the long-standing discussion of “national” and 
“nternational” interests within the bloc. Honecker himself spoke of the: 
“separate responsibility of each party for working out and implementing 
its own policies and for conducting its own creative search for solutions to 
specific tasks while taking the national and international situation into 
account.” He was quick to add, however, that such “differences in ap- 
proach” were not allowed to interfere in the parties’ “joint struggle and 
responsibility.” 

The GDR clearly saw its own “separate responsibility” as lying in the 
pursuit of inter-German dialogue. While only referring to ties with the 
FRG in very general terms, Honecker reafirmed the “special responsibility 
for peace” of the two Germanies. He kept criticism of the FRG’s partici- 
pation in the U.S. spr program to a minimum, warning only that the move 
would make Bonn’s relations with Eastern Europe, including the GDR, 
“more complicated.” 

Close Integration Although Honecker propagated his “active con- 
tribution” to the East-West dialogue, it was evident that the sep’s for- 
eign policy would remain closely coordinated with Moscow’s. While 
Honecker kept his criticism of Bonn to a strict minimum, Gorbachev's 
criticism of the FRG was markedly sharper, attacking Bonn’s participation 
in the Strategic Defense Initiative and alleged “revanchism” in the FRG. 
In the end, Honecker had to sign a hard-line communiqué after his final 
round of talks with Gorbachev that strongly attacked the policies of the 
Bonn coalition and cast a serious shadow over the prospects of his long- 
planned visit to the FRG. In foreign policy, at least, it seemed, the em- 
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phasis in Gorbachev’s formula was on “integration” rather than “auton- 
omy” or “independence.” 

The sep congress left the impression that while the policies of East 
Berlin and Moscow were being closely coordinated, each party harbored 
different priorities. While Gorbachev was pressing for a drastic restruc- 
turing of economic cooperation in the bloc, the sep did not seem enthusi- 
astic about making substantive changes in this direction. At the same time 
the sep continued to be all the more eager for greater flexibility and “in- 
dependence” for the “smaller nations” in foreign policy matters, a priority 
clearly not shared by Moscow. 

At the height of his political power, Honecker appeared to be making 
full use of his position as Moscow’s leading ally. This helps to explain the 
sharp contrast in style between the East German party congress and the 
earlier Czechoslovak and Bulgarian party congresses. The congresses in 
Prague and Sofia were replete with numerous references to the Soviet party 
congress and the significance for their own countries of the policies that 
Gorbachev introduced. Honecker, however, mentioned only briefly the So- 
viet congress, made no mention whatsoever of Gorbachev’s “reforms,” and 
made little apparent effort to pay tribute to the Soviet Union as a model 
for the GDR. Indeed, he seemed almost to be promoting the GDR as a 
model of a “politically stable and economically efficient socialist state.” 


45 
A Bismarck Renaissance 
B. V. Flow 


“Is this the right place? I’m looking for the office for the reintegration of his- 
torical personalities.”—Otto von Bismarck in the comedy The Prussians Are 
Coming, playing in East Berlin. 


In another instance of historical revisionism, East Germany published a 
major biography of Otto von Bismarck which all but rehabilitated the 
Iron Chancellor in the “national history” of the GDR.1 The 839-page 
work, entitled Bismarck: Urpreusse und Reichsgriinder (Bismarck: Arche- 
typal Prussian and Founder of the Reich), was the result of twenty years 
of study by the grand old man of East German historiography, Ernst En- 
gelberg. Although a major reinterpretation of Bismarck had been in the 
works in the GDR for several years, the publication of the biography 
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caused a sensation in both Germanies (where the work was published 
simultaneously ). 

In East Berlin the first printing sold out within a few days of its 
appearance. The theoretical party monthly Einheit emphatically praised 
Engelberg’s “penetrating intellectual confrontation” with the first German 
chancellor and spoke of a “new level of Marxist-Leninist biographical 
writing.”* The East Berlin daily Der Morgen, publishing an unusual pic- 
ture of the proclamation of Emperor Wilhelm I in Versailles, pointed to 
the “fascinating” aspects of Bismarck’s personality, asking whether there 
was a “Bismarck Renaissance” in the GDR.* 

West German reviewers were hardly less enthusiastic, calling the work 
a “pan-German event” and the most significant study on Bismarck ever 
written. Once labeled a “reactionary” and “aristocratic parasite” by the 
GDR, Bismarck was now being portrayed in a positive light with empha- 
sis on the “progressive” aspects of his impact on Germany. For his part, 
Engelberg made no secret of his respect and sympathy for Bismarck. In an 
interview with the West German weekly Die Zeit he insisted that he had 
written Bismarck’s biography to counter the “disgraceful anti-Prussianism” 
prevailing in parts of the FRG after the war. He declared flatly: “If I had 
known the man, I would have liked him.’ 

Not the First The revival of Bismarck continued a major, officially 
sponsored reinterpretation of the Prussian past in the GDR. This, in turn, 
was part of a wide-reaching process of historical revisionism that had been 
going on in the GDR since the mid-1970s. Aimed at creating a new “so- 
cialist national culture” for the GDR, this policy was moving progressively 
toward a claim for sole representation of the German historical “heritage.” 
After focusing on the “progressive” and “revolutionary” aspects of German 
history throughout the 1950s and 1960s, the GDR increasingly broadened 
its claim to encompass the “German heritage as a whole.”® As a “devel- 
oped socialist society,” the GDR was now considered mature enough to 
tackle the more “controversial” and negative aspects of German history. In 
line with this “more differentiated” view of the German past the sED now 
pursued a three-faceted expansion of its claim on German history—chrono- 
logical, territorial, and sociostructural. In the process, the list of previously 
reviled or ignored historical figures and periods of German history chosen 
for reinterpretation grew more rapidly than anyone could have expected. 

The authorities were still making distinctions however. The official 
categorization ranged from full rehabilitation to cautious attempts at re- 
interpretation. The revival of Prussia, undoubtedly one of the most star- 
tling developments in East German historiography, was selective and dif- 
ferentiated. Initially, only individual “enlightened” figures, such as the 
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Prussian generals Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Clausewitz or the nine- 
teenth-century reformers Hardenberg and Stein, were elevated to historical 
fame. Any direct association with Prussia, “the most militaristic state in 
German history,” was to remain taboo for many years. 

In the early 1980s the rediscovery of Frederick the Great in a major 
biography by the leading East German historian Ingrid Mittenzwei and 
the reappearance of his equestrian statue on Unter den Linden marked a 
major shift in the sep’s official attitude toward the Prussian heritage. This 
was followed by biographies of William I and Frederick III and the cele- 
bration of the three hundredth anniversary of the Edict of Potsdam, by 
which Prussia opened its doors to the French Huguenots in the seven- 
teenth century. East German television also broadcast a lavish series with 
the telling title “Saxony’s Splendor and Prussia’s Glory,” evidently aimed 
at popularizing the revised image of the Prussian past. The four-part se- 
ries, with its extravagant sets and beautiful costumes, was clearly intended 
to eclipse “Dallas” and “Dynasty” (which reached the GDR via West Ger- 
man television ) in the popular imagination of East German citizens. 

Progressive Rehabilitation Considering these precedents, the revival 
of Bismarck was perhaps not so startling. Yet, as late as 1959 the sep had 
sent out special troops of sep and Free German Youth members to destroy 
the castle of that “archenemy of the working class” (as he was then called) 
in Schonhausen near Tangermiinde. Already in the early 1960s, however, 
Engelberg came out in an article in Neues Deutschland with cautious 
praise for Bismarck’s “realistic” policy toward Russia. For a long time, this 
“tealism” vis-a-vis tsarist Russia was the only positive element acknowl- 
edged in writings about the Iron Chancellor. The first Bismarck biography 
by the Soviet historian A. J. Eruzalimskii, published in East Berlin in 1970, 
kept strictly to this line. 

The sep’s official attitude changed however. This became apparent in 
early 1983, when an article in the official youth newspaper Junge Welt re- 
ferred to Bismarck as a “‘statesman of great stature” and announced that a 
“re-encounter” with Bismarck was in the offing. In the article Heinz Wolter 
of the Central Institute for History at the Academy of Sciences even said 
that Bismarck’s memoirs were “fun” to read and recommended that they 
be published in the GDR. Shortly afterward, Politburo member Kurt 
Hager officially sanctioned a more postitive interpretation of Bismarck, ex- 
pressly noting that his “realism” was a “topical” lesson in a time of “mili- 
tary imperialism.”® In an even more startling interpretation, the weekly 
Die Weltbiihne put Bismarck on a par with politicians such as Roosevelt, 
de Gaulle, Kennedy, and Nixon as an exemplary “practitioner of realism in 
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politics.” 
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Hager, on the other hand, still described Bismarck’s role in the forma- 
tion of the German Reich as “contradictory.” ‘Two leading historians from 
the Central Institute for History, Horst Bartel and Walter Schmidt, took 
the next step in 1984. Writing in Einheit, they said that the creation of the 
empire through a “revolution from above” was a progressive act that had 
helped the advancement of Prussian society. Bismarck (as well as Frederick 
the Great) was still missing, however, from the pictures of more than one 
hundred “best sons and daughters of German history,” published in Junge 
Welt in 1984 on the thirty-fifth anniversary of the GDR’s foundation’— 
showing that this view was not generally accepted. 

The ambiguity of the sEp’s approach to Bismarck was also illustrated 
in a review of Engelberg’s biography in the Berliner Zeitung.® Describing 
in detail the “controversial” nature of Bismarck’s personality, the article 
was an excellent example for the sep’s “dialectical” approach to the Ger- 
man chancellor. He was, according to the official line, both a “man of 
‘iron and steel’” and a politician of certain “elasticity” and “realism,” both 
a reactionary and a realist. As such he posed a great “challenge” for his- 
torians, but one that the GDR had learned to handle in its Sa aa appro- 
priation of the German historical heritage. 

A Man of “Flesh and Blood” ‘The publication of Engelberg’s biogra- 
phy, undoubtedly sanctioned at the highest official level, illustrated the 
SED’s readiness to tackle this challenge. There are several interesting as- 
pects to his work. First, it ends in 1871. While this period clearly suffices 
for any single study of such a complex personality as the Iron Chancellor, 
it also helps avoid the infinitely more sensitive issues connected with the 
post-1871 period, notably Bismarck’s antisocialist legislation. 

Second, Engelberg’s study focuses on Bismarck as an individual, ana- 
lyzing how his personality and political views were molded by his environ- 
ment. Engelberg himself complained in an interview that East German 
historiography had presented historical personalities as “‘sociological dia- 
grams instead of people composed of flesh and blood.”?° In his work he 
indeed gives a vivid picture of the “personal” elements in Bismarck’s life, 
including his love affairs, his efforts to avoid the draft, and his religious con- 
versicn. This focus on personality and daily life conformed with other East 
German studies, such as the massive twelve-volume Deutsche Geschichte, 
which encompasses the entire span of German history. This kind of social 
history supported the party’s efforts to stimulate popular interest and 
strengthen what it hoped would become a separate national state con- 
sciousness among its citizens. 

Again, Bismarck’s attitude toward Russia is elaborated on in great de- 
tail, especially as Engelberg had access for the first time to the personal 
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notes of the nineteenth-century Russian Foreign Minister Alexander M. 
Gorchakov in the central Moscow archives. “We were hand in glove,” Bis- 
marck is quoted at one point as saying. As with previous praise of Bis- 
marck’s “realism,” no attempt is made to resolve the dilemma of these 
strong links with tsarist Russia, even though the cultivation of relations 
with the “citadel of reaction” was once the subject of fierce attacks by the 
forefathers of the sep, Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, and other German 
socialists. > 

Engelberg formally establishes a positive view of the formation of the 
Bismarckian empire. The creation of a strong national state, described as a 
“significant historical progress,” is presented as having helped Germany as 
a whole emancipate itself from the whims of foreign powers and as having 
helped the working class rally its forces. He does not point to historical an- 
tecedents for the existence of two separate German states nor does he at- 
tempt to dismiss the seventy-four years of a unified German state as a his- 
torical aberration, an acknowledgment of historical reality all the more 
remarkable since the GDR had previously missed few occasions to declare 
that the German Reich “perished in the flames of World War II.” Engel- 
berg presents the unification of Germany as a progressive act—a timely re- 
minder that the GDR’s claim to German history remains pan-German. 

The revival of Bismarck brought the sep dangerously close to the 
touchy issues of the more recent German past. Horst Bartel, Walter 
Schmidt, and Ingrid Mittenzwei claimed as late as 1979 that Prussia after 
1871 was “a bastion of reaction without compromise.” Getting away from 
this interpretation was as complicated for official historians as the challenge 
posed by the national question. “Frederick II never pursued national goals,” 
Mittenzwei wrote in the epilogue to her biography of Frederick the Great. 
“Therefore, one cannot speak of a simple continuation of Frederick’s poli- 
cies by the Junker Bismarck and of no simple line, leading from Frederick IT 
to Bismarck and later to Hitler.” With Bismarck portrayed and indeed 
praised for pursuing “national goals,” Pandora’s box was wide open. 
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46 
Ruling the Void 
Jan de Weydenthal 


It was a minor incident. Six people, four women and two men, were de- 
tained on August 16, 1985, while carrying signs reading “Do Not Drink” 
and “Brotherhood in Sobriety” outside a liquor store in Warsaw. The 
women were released shortly afterward. The men, a manual worker and 
a white-collar technician with a record of internment during martial law, 
were set free only after each had paid a court imposed fine equal to twice 
the average monthly salary—a very stiff penalty. 

It was a routine and apparently insignificant case; in a situation in 
which there were 239 officially acknowledged political detainees and hun- 
dreds of people were being fined every month for some sort of politically 
related offense, two more victims of summary judicial treatment were not 
likely to draw particular attention. 

Even so, largely because of its very normality, the case was particularly 
revealing for three reasons. First, it threw light on the authorities’ inten- 
tions and tactics; second, it involved ordinary people and not organized or 
semiorganized groups, thus offering a glimpse of the government’s attitude 
to individual citizens; third, it concerned the seemingly uncontroversial 
matter of the fight against alcoholism, an issue that provided a rare plat- 
form for general, nationwide agreement. 

It was generally recognized that some sort of agreement had to be 
achieved among the various participants in the political process in Poland 
if the country were to function. Yet, despite the declared willingness of the 
authorities, social and religious bodies, and the public to cooperate, the 
very meaning of agreement as well as its scope remained contentious. For 
the authorities, agreement meant that everyone should agree with them, 
obey their instructions, and follow their policies. While professing readi- 
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ness to make changes in their method of government, they insisted that 
both the direction and scope of these changes be defined by the political 
leadership and that any modification of the party’s fundamental preroga- 
tives was unacceptable. There were other, very different views about what 
agreement constituted: these assumed that it involved the reconciliation of 
various opinions, that Poland’s problems could only be resolved with the 
active and open participation of the public in government, and that no 
single institution or organization should have an absolute right to make 
decisions on behalf of society. 

These differences of approach were not new—they had been the bed- 
rock of Polish politics for decades. They were particularly evident, in the 
prolonged and sharp conflict between the political establishment, which 
always claimed for itself the right to direct, and the public, which de- 
manded self-determination. In the course of this conflict, and within a pe- 
riod of one year (1956), the authoritarian government almost collapsed 
under the pressure of popular rebellion, only to revive through its own ex- 
traordinary exertions and with the help of other communist countries. The 
memory of this experience was strong, and it continued to influence the 
views and actions of both the authorities and the public. Indeed, party and 
government policy had tried to create safeguards against any possible repe- 
tition of past problems. Numerous new laws had been adopted, new insti- 
tutions created and new networks of control established to ensure that no 
aspect of public activity was left without strict and direct supervision by 
the authorities. The thoroughness of these efforts was impressive; whether 
they provided the foundation for political stability, however, remained 
doubtful. 

The authorities did not want any form of public self-organization or 
autonomy. They made this plain by setting up various controlling mecha- 
nisms, by abolishing independent organizations, and by the persecution 
and harassment of those who either tried to pursue independent public ac- 
tivity or simply refused to comply with official control. 

The authorities did not seem to accept from the people cooperation 
that was not dictated by the establishment—this might have encouraged 
people to think that they counted in politics and were not mere passive in- 
struments of those in power. To the system, the idea constituted a mortal 
danger. The official distaste for the very notion of autonomous participa- 
tion was clearly demonstrated in the case of the antialcohol protesters. 

A government spokesman acknowledged that the demonstrators had 
been fined because they had taken part in “an unauthorized demonstra- 
tion.”! He was quick to add that it was the sole prerogative of the govern- 
ment to issue suitable “authorizations.” As to the motives for the protest, 
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which were, after all, fully compatible with the government’s declared pol- 
icy, the spokesman professed indifference. Whether such an attitude was 
likely to facilitate “agreement,” national accord, or “reconciliation,” all ac- 
knowledged aims of the government, remained far from certain. Indeed, it 
was more likely that it could only deepen the gulf between the establish- 
ment and society, thereby isolating the authorities and undermining their 
ability to govern. 

The system was neither in danger nor even in trouble; its existence 
and viability depended on elements other than support by the public. Even 
so, government based on coercion is inherently unstable; it inevitably en- 
tails the strain of constant supervision of the public, an expenditure which 
kept detracting from the authorities’ proclaimed objective of pulling the 
country out of its predicament. Such considerations appeared secondary to 
a leadership preoccupied with exercising power without interference from 
the public. 

Force assumed a special meaning in Polish politics as the only means 
through which the authorities held and executed power. While it proved 
effective in restricting overt disobedience and protest, it failed to destroy 
the public’s commitment to its right to self-determination. This was con- 
firmed by the widespread commemoration of the fifth anniversary of the 
August 1980 agreements between Solidarity and the government. The an- 
niversary was marked by peaceful celebrations and religious services that in- 
volved thousands of people. The official media ignored those events. 

The main celebration took place in Gdansk. It featured a brief cere- 
mony during which Solidarity’s Chairman Lech Waiesa placed flowers at 
the monument of workers killed in December 1970 by police and military 
during the protests against the government’s economic policies as well as 
commemorative services in local churches. Walesa also gave a press con- 
ference at which he announced the completion of a lengthy report on the 
situation in the country and how some of its problems and difficulties 
should be tackled.? 

An important service was held at the Jasna Gora monastery in Czesto- 
chowa, during which Bishop Ignacy Tokarczuk, a member of the episco- 
pate’s Main Council, told a mass congregation of farmers that “at present 
agriculture is undervalued, oppressed, and exploited,” that the church “de- 
mands that the authorities meet farmers’ needs,” and that “farmers should 
not be regarded as second-class citizens.”* The church had long been trying 
to gain the authorities’ agreement to the establishment of an autonomous 
foundation to help finance the modernization of private farms; the govern- 
ment, while professing support for the project, failed to act on the pro- 
posal. 
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The:commemaoration of the August agreements showed that the pub- 
lic continued to support the principles behind the social accords. Such 
commemorations had been taking place every year since the imposition of 
martial law. In 1982 and 1983 the authorities attempted to suppress the 
celebrations by force; in 1984 there were also confrontations between the 
police and demonstrators in several cities. Nineteen eighty-five was the first 
year that force was not used and could be attributed to the growing con- 
viction among Solidarity’s leaders (both those acting in the open and those 
operating underground) that mass protests and street demonstrations are 
not only futile but also damaging to the union’s morale. Furthermore, open 
protests and confrontations were being actively discouraged by the church. 

Restraint was also shown by the government and its security forces. 
Western press reports, while emphasizing the ubiquity of police units, ob- 
served that they had not tried to prevent the celebrations from taking 
place. The riot police had formerly used every opportunity to attack and 
punish participants. This does not mean that the authorities entirely re- 
frained from coercion: in Wroclaw, for example, three Solidarity activists 
were arrested on August 30 after they had laid a wreath at a plaque com- 
memorating the strikes of 1980. One of them, a member of Solidarity’s re- 
gional leadership, Jozef Pinior, was reportedly sentenced to three months 
in prison in summary proceedings, while the other two were fined. 

In general, peace prevailed everywhere, reflecting perhaps a common 
conviction that violent confrontations are ineffective. Indeed, neither the 
crusade for public autonomy, which motivated Solidarity’s activities, nor 
the government’s determination to reinforce its power could be advanced 
by open clashes. Each side seemed to sense the need for a change in tactics. 

It remained doubtful, however, if the political situation could be 
changed. The gulf between the authorities and the public was no less wide, 
and the prospect of bridging this gap remained as distant as ever. While 
Solidarity leaders and activists repeatedly argued the need for “agreement,” 
“accommodation,” and “dialogue” between the government and the pub- 
lic, warning that failure to work in this direction would have an adverse ef- 
fect on the well-being of the country, the authorities’ spokesmen continued 
explicitly to refuse any form of dialogue with Solidarity, accusing it of fos- 
tering anarchy and opposition to socialism. 

The government's intransigence in the face of Solidarity’s appeal to 
provide the public with a channel of political participation was based on 
the assumption that the authorities alone had sufficient force to impose 
their decisions on others. Force, however, presaged failure. 

Force implies the ability to achieve the desired effect with the threat 
of compulsion—it is a wager on compliance. The authorities, however, 
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were experiencing major problems in securing this compliance. In the past 
they had proved adept at destruction and repression; now they were prov- 
ing inept at putting the pieces back together. Moreover, the ineptness was 
generally recognized. 

The authorities continued to ignore the appeal for a dialogue and 
agreement with the public, perhaps realizing that such refusals were a po- 
litical cul-de-sac and that the issue of public participation in politics and 
public self-determination would remain. 


a), 
Poland in 1985 
Jan de Weydenthal 


The authorities proclaimed 1985 as the year of a decisive turnaround in 
Polish politics, a year in which conflicts between the establishment and 
the opposition were said to have dwindled into insignificance and a new 
era of stability set in that ensured the establishment’s right to direct. Or- 
ganized opposition is a “closed chapter,” said General Wojciech Jaruzelski 
in an interview with a major Western publication, making it clear that the 
struggle with that sort of opposition had been the key target of the govern- 
ment’s “normalizing” policies. Indeed, plans were already afoot to adopt a 
program for party activities until the year 2000 that would again set forth 
the traditional principle of society’s complete subordination to party policies. 

The opposition’s view of 1985 differed from official assessments. It re- 
jected Jaruzelski’s claim of political victory and saw little change in the 
country’s political situation. Many opposition activists recognized the dif- 
ficulty of effective political work under circumstances in which the authori- 
ties controlled all public institutions, they also insisted, however, that many 
people continued to be opposed to the government, its policies, and its 
methods. 

Both sides based their arguments on a single event: the elections for 
the Sejm. The authorities predictably won the October 1985 elections— 
their candidates were elected to fill the 460 seats in the national legisla- 
ture—but large numbers of voters (21 percent according to official figures 
and 34 percent according to the opposition) failed to cast their ballots. 
These results were without precedent in the entire electoral history of 
People’s Poland. 

The authorities declared that the elections had been a triumph. Soon 
afterward, Jaruzelski gave up the premiership and assumed the role of head 
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of state as chairman of the Council of State. His former post in the gov- 
ernment was taken over by Zbigniew Messner, until then the first deputy 
prime minister. The opposition saw the elections as a “qualified success” 
arguing that “the right to existence for the union [Solidarity] remains be- 
yond dispute.” Moreover, Solidarity’s underground leaders vowed to con- 
tinue clandestine operations as long as public autonomous groups were 
deprived of the right to work in the open. 

While the claims and counterclaims of specific political groups pro- 
moted ambiguity, Poland’s public life continued to show signs of a signifi- 
cant evolution from the established model of real socialism. This manifested 
itself in attempts by individuals and groups to create new forms of cultural 
expression free of official control. Hundreds of thousands of people were 
involved in a great number of activities, including the preparation and dis- 
tribution of unofficial papers, books, and video cassettes; unofficial lectures 
held in churches and other buildings; the preparation of novels and scien- 
tific treatises for unofficial publishers and unofficial readers; movements of 
pacifists and ecologists; and unofficial art exhibitions. 

Although it bordered on “traditional opposition” neither the program 
of “parallel” culture nor its proponents could be identified with specific 
groups and orientations. The entire movement was a spontaneous public 
response to official attempts to force society into submission. The unstruc- 
tured discussions about history and art and about morality and culture 
contributed to public activities as a whole and were also politically rele- 
vant. This point was certainly not lost on the authorities, although there 
was no sign they would find an answer to parallel culture’s challenge. Their 
tactics continued to be force and toughness. Their successes were few. 

Attempts by the opposition to stage a strike in protest against price 
rises were successfully put down by the authorities. Several Solidarity ac- 
tivists were arrested in February and three of the most prominent, Wtiady- 
slaw Frasyniuk, Bogdan Lis, and Adam Michnik, were tried and sentenced 
on charges of “participating in the activities of an illegal union.” Several 
other critics of official policies were also imprisoned in 1985, among them 
the leaders of the defunct opposition organization, the Confederation for 
an Independent Poland, a few priests accused of “inciting” illegal actions, 
and hundreds of printers, publishers, and distributors of underground pa- 
pers and leaflets. At the end of 1985 the number of such “noncriminal 
prisoners” exceeded three hundred. 

The authorities also succeeded in expanding their legal powers of con- 
trol. In order to facilitate the authorities’ intervention in various aspects of 
public life, several new laws were adopted, including a law affecting police 
powers, a new electoral law, and a series of amendments to the law on 
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higher education. These provided the basis for purges in various institu- 
tions—particularly universities and other educational bodies—of politically 
“unreliable” individuals. 

The authorities failed completely, however, to improve the economy, 
an area regarded by some as the key to stabilization in public and political 
matters. With inflation exceeding 14 percent or more during 1985, de- 
clining productivity, diminishing exports and growing debts, the standard 
of living for the majority of the population dropped still further. Moreover, 
there was no prospect that the downward trends of 1985 would be arrested 
or reversed. This did not augur well for official hopes of stability. 

Pollution was another dominant issue. In 1985 Poland reached a level 
of environmental destruction that was described in semiofficial party docu- 
ments as bordering on catastrophic; no actions were taken, however, to 
reduce pollution levels. Nor were any attempts made to rescue the nu- 
merous historical buildings and entire cities that were gradually deterio- 
rating. 

Throughout 1985 church-state relations remained tense. The authori- 
ties failed to attract support or even a measure of acceptance for their 
policies and their actions from the church, which had continued to enjoy 
a massive following and great prestige among the population. The official 
media repeatedly attacked various members of the clergy and even aspects 
of the church’s pastoral activities. The establishment again managed to 
postpone any decision about the agricultural foundation that was to pro- 
vide aid under church auspices to private farmers—as if to emphasize the 
authorities’ attitude toward the church and its proposals to improve rela- 
tions between the public and the government. The authorities’ repeated 
praise of their relations with the church must be seen as an empty gesture. 

The regime professed satisfaction with their performance in 1985. 
They were, after all, still in charge and quite capable of ignoring anyone 
and anything that stood in their way. Moreover, they appeared confident 
that this would not change. 
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48 
A Glimpse of Poland’s “Alternative Society” 


Janusz Bugajski 


>? ac 


An indication of how Poland’s “alternative society” was thriving appeared 
in a six-page leaflet issued in Wroclaw in November 1985. The leaflet, en- 
titled “The Eighth Week of Christian Culture,” listed a program of edu- 
cational and cultural events held between November 17 and 24, 1985, in 
eighteen Wroctaw churches, the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, the 
city’s Catholic Intelligentsia Club (x1x), and in three nearby towns: Brzeg, 
Walbrzych, and Milicz. 

The rich and varied program of cultural, artistic, and educational eve- 
nings was arranged without state interference and under the auspices of 
the Catholic church. It was formally organized “under the patronage of 
Henryk Cardinal Gulbinowicz by the Center for Academic Chaplaincy and 
the Catholic Intelligentsia Club.” Though similar events were being regu- 
larly organized in various Polish cities, Wroctaw appeared to be a particu- 
larly active center for alternative forms of education and culture. This was 
demonstrated by the large number of distinguished scholars, artists, and 
writers who participated in the agenda of lectures and meetings. 

A series of talks by several eminent academics from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lublin (kuL) were given at the cathedral. Among the partici- 
pants were Professor Jacek Wozniakowski, who spoke on “Poland and 
Europe,” Professor Franciszek Adamski, who lectured on “The Church, 
the Nation, and the State,” and Dr. Jan Sergiusz Gajek, who gave a talk 
on “Orthodoxy and Catholicism in the Doctrinal Dialogue.” In contrast, 
the focus at the kik was on art and literature. The agenda included a meet- 
ing with the film director Wiestaw Saniewski, a lecture by the philosophy 
professor Wladystaw Strozewski from the Jagiellonian University in Cra- 
cow on “Metaphysics in Art,” and evenings with the renowned opposition 
writers Anka Kowalska and Jan Jozef Lipski. 

A varied program of lectures, readings, and discussions was held in 
eighteen churches in Wroclaw. The organizers did not confine themselves 
to religious or church-related themes but covered a range of historical and 
contemporary issues, attracting eminent scholars and writers from various 
fields. Professor Andrzej Ajnenkiel of Warsaw University spoke on the 
“Pilsudski-Dmowski Conflict From A Perspective of 50 Years,” and Zd- 
zisltaw Szpakowski, an editor of the Catholic Warsaw monthly Wigz, lec- 
tured on “Commanders-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces during the 
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Second World War.” Dr. Wiodzimierz Suleja of Warsaw University raised 
the highly pertinent subject of “The Meaning and Forms of Clandestine 
Learning in the 19th and 2oth Centuries,” while Professor Mieczyslaw 
Pater spoke on “Faith in the National Self-Education of Poles in the 19th 
Century.” 

Pressing international problems were raised in several lectures, in- 
cluding one by Professor ‘Tadeusz Chrzanowski of kuz on “The Situation 
of Poland Between East and West.” Religious, theological, and church- 
related issues were, of course, also treated in this week of Christian culture. 
Dr. Krzysztof Sliwinski, from the Catholic Cracow monthly Znak, ad- 
dressed the question of “The Church in the Contemporary World,” and 
Dr. Krzysztof Kawalec of Warsaw University spoke on “Nationalism and 
Chiistianity.” Philosophical concerns were the subject of several talks, in- 
cluding one entitled “The Moral Responsibility of the Scholar” presented 
by Professor Stefan Amsterdamski. 

The results of sociological and psychological research were also dis- 
cussed by a number of renowned speakers. Professor Zenomena Ptuzek of 
KUL spoke about “Psychological Crises among the Young,” Dr. Elzbieta 
Sujak from Lubliniec focused on “The Psychology of Communication in 
Everyday Family Life,” and Professor Ewa Jablonska-Deptuiowa of KUL 
assessed the question of “Where Is the Polish Family Heading?” Dr. Jad- 
wiga Staniszkis, an internationally respected sociologist from Warsaw Uni- 
versity, delivered a lecture on “Ways of Thinking As An Ideology,” while 
Piotr Wojciechowski, an editor of Przeglgd Katolicki, posed the question 
“What Can Young People Hope For?” 

In the area of literary criticism, Andrzej Werner delivered a lecture 
on “Gombrowicz-Mitosz: A Discussion of the Model of Polish Literature,” 
the writer Andrzej Szczypiorski spoke on “Elements of Sovereignty in Cul- 
ture,’ and Jan Jozef Szczepanski lectured on “The Work of a Writer.” 
Among other prominent authors participating in various meetings were 
Marek Nowakowski, Ernest Bryll, and Ewa Szumanska. Dr. Krzysztof Dyb- 
ciak of xu focused on Polish émigré culture in a lecture entitled “Poland 
on Five Continents: Polish Culture in Exile.” Tadeusz Szyma, an editorial 
board member of the major Catholic weekly Tygodnik Powszechny, spoke 
about “The Situation In Polish Cinematography.” Andrzej Oseka lectured 
on “The Crisis Of Art,” Professor Jacek Wozniakowski of kut on “Art 
and Religion,” and Dr. Henryk Kieres of xut on “The Problems of Chris- 
tian Art.” 

In addition, twelve exhibitions of painting, sculpture, and various 
forms of graphic art were mounted in several Wroclaw churches during 
the week. Musical evenings were also planned as well as a sketch by the 
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well-known political satirist Jacek Fedorowicz, on “The Causes of Alco- 
holism in Poland,” and a meeting with the internationally acclaimed film 
director Krzysztof Zanussi. 


49 
Party Congress Projects Normalization 


Louisa Vinton 


Poland’s tenth party congress, the first since the banning of Solidarity, 
opened on June 29, 1986. It was orchestrated to suggest the party’s restored 
confidence but tempered by a realistic sense of Poland’s economic difficul- 
ties. Soviet party leader Mikhail Gorbachev’s attendance, following the 
courtesies shown to General Wojciech Jaruzelski during the Twenty-seventh 
cpsu Congress, signaled Soviet approval of the Polish leadership’s policies. 
Precongress documents claimed the party had returned in its work to 
“democratic centralism” and “Leninist norms,” that its “guiding role in 
society and leading role in the state” had been strengthened and that its 
ties with the working class had been “reconstructed.”? 

Preparations Official precongress commentaries stressed that the gath- 
ering would represent a continuation of the program of “socialist renewal” 
adopted in October 1980 by the Central Committee and formalized as a 
party policy by the previous congress—which was held in July 1981 amid 
the activism initiated by Solidarity. Yet the constant rhetorical allegiance 
to the Extraordinary puwp Ninth Congress, in which more democratic 
election procedures and discontent among the rank and file led to the 
almost complete ouster of the Central Committee elected the preceding 
year, masked the reversal of these democratizing elements. 

In the precongress campaign the central party authorities effectively 
demonstrated their control over the election of delegates and party mem- 
bers in general. In an apparent screening process, more than 2 million 
party members were separately interviewed. The 1,776 delegates seemed 
to be chosen according to the practice predating Solidarity, that is, on the 
basis of recommendations from the central authorities. Most of the nomi- 
nations went uncontested as, for example, in Kielce Voivodship, where 
fifty nominees stood for forty-four delegate positions.? Local report and 
election meetings, which in 1981 were the source of intense debate and 
had elected the delegates to py apres party meetings, were postponed 
until after the congress. 

The party had changed considerably during the preceding years as 
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a result of internal streamlining and greater discipline. Membership at 
the end of May 1986 stood at 2,125,762, showing a drop of more than 
a million members since June 1980.3 Most of the members resigned, but 
many were expelled. Only by mid-1985 did the number of new members 
entering the party exceed those departing. Officials claimed to prefer the 
party’s lean form, insisting that it had shed its irresolute and compromised 
members. Anxiety about the lack of candidates, especially among the 
young, persisted however. It was evident, for example, in the proposal for- 
warded to the congress that the probation period for candidacy be short- 
ened to six months. More important, there had been repeated indications 
in the opposition press and in the official media that ordinary members 
were still reluctant to assume visible posts, still shirked responsibility and 
were still passive.* 

The tenth congress produced two programs, one for the years 1986-90 
and the other a long-term plan outlining Poland’s development until the 
year 2000; these had already been publicly circulated in draft form. 
Among the social issues emphasized in the long-term plan were the housing 
shortage, education, health care, environmental protection, inflation, food 
supplies, “society’s spiritual needs,” and “just social relations.” The 1986-go 
economic plan, designed to produce the resources to cope with these pri- 
orities, envisaged an increase in national income of 16-19 percent over 
the five years, with a rise of 12 percent in food consumption and 17 per- 
cent in consumer goods. The annual inflation rate was to be reduced to 
under 10 percent, and investments increased by 19 percent. All this as- 
sumed that there would be major rises in labor productivity. Achieving 
these plans was to enable Poland to attain by 1990 living standards com- 
parable to those of 1979. 

There was, however, a sense of unreality about party discussions on 
even these concrete issues. Solving the country’s desperate housing shortage 
was acknowledged to be the most pressing problem, and the draft pro- 
gram presented to the congress admitted that 4 million new apartments 
would have to be built by the year 2000 to satisfy needs. Yet numerous 
articles appearing in the official press dismissed this as an impossibility; 
one estimate warned that even if the annual construction rate were to 
increase by five thousand apartments—which current figures suggested 
was unlikely—the housing problem would take sixty-five years to be re- 
solved.* The party’s unwillingness—at least in party documents—to acknowl- 
edge the true dimensions of the housing crisis or to contemplate radical 
measures applied to other priorities as well, in spite of its proclaimed 
realism. 

Intimidating Society In the absence of any potential for a “social 
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contract” with the public based on improved living standards, the authori- 
ties were left with little but force as a method and toughness as a style of 
government. This was the context for the government’s anti-United States 
propaganda and show of force against dissidents, both timed to coincide 
with the party congress. Public announcements of the arrest of alleged 
spies and terrorists, who purportedly confessed to links with Solidarity or 
Western intelligence services, began shortly before the 1986 May Day 
celebrations and were given increasing prominence in the media. The ar- 
rest on May 31 of Solidarity underground leader Zbigniew Bujak, who had 
evaded capture for more than four years, was billed as a decisive defeat 
for the opposition and as evidence of the security service’s abilities. Officials 
alleged that documents, dollars, and equipment discovered in Bujak’s hide- 
out proved the underground’s dependence on foreign support for its con- 
tinued existence. 

This equation of opposition with espionage was elaborated in widely 
publicized interviews given by both the Minister of Internal Affairs Gen- 
eral Czeslaw Kiszczak and Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs General 
Wiadystaw Pozoga.? Pozoga charged that the United States had set up 
training camps for terrorists and saboteurs near Munich and in New Jer- 
sey as part of a long-term plan to destabilize Poland. He implied that a 
political officer at the U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, Stephen Mull, had been 
spying. Polish television broadcast the statements of an accused spy who 
claimed that Mull had maintained contacts with Lech Watesa, the Gdansk 
priest Henryk Jankowski, and Solidarity adviser Bronistaw Geremek, among 
many others.® Kiszczak disclosed that Ryszard Kuklinski, a member of the 
Polish General Staff in 1981, had been in the service of US. intelligence 
at the time and had provided the U.S. government with blueprints of the 
plans for the imposition of martial law. He was said to have been “te- 
moved” from the country in November 1981 by U.S. officials after his 
activities had been discovered. Kiszczak suggested that failure to warn 
Solidarity had constituted tacit approval for the imposition of martial law 
and had displayed the West’s traditional willingness to sacrifice East Euro- 
peans in order to provoke a conflict with the Soviet Union. The Polish 
government subsequently issued a white paper on the state of Polish-U.S. 
relations charging that U.S. hostility made “Poland’s relations with the 
United States . . . worse than with any other state.”® 

The detention of oppositional activists rose markedly, and Warsaw 
groups apparently suffered significant casualties. Police efforts included 
a search of numerous apartments in the Zoliborz suburb of Warsaw, 
resulting in at least the temporary deterition of eleven people and the con- 
fiscation of many underground publications.!° Actions of this sort seemed 
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to indicate that the authorities were determined to clamp down on inde- 
pendent publishing. Numerous figures prominent in the opposition were 
required to report repeatedly to the police for interrogation. Geremek 
was called in eleven times and was forced to cancel plans to speak at an 
academic conference in Paris. Watesa was also being questioned and was 
kept from attending a peace conference in Rome. Jacek Kuron, former 
Solidarity spokesman Janusz Onyszkiewicz, Solidarity adviser Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecki, and Father Jankowski also received summonses. 

Congress Proceedings The party congress ended on July 3 with the 
unanimous adoption of a long-term party program and the reelection of 
Jaruzelski as first secretary. The speeches at the congress stressed that 
the party proposed no significant shifts in policy. As in the precongress 
campaign, the party reverted to the practices that had prevailed before 
Solidarity. Most of the congress resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
“Debate” on the congress floor consisted of a long series of prepared 
speeches from individual delegates, who, while often harshly critical of 
economic flaws, avoided proposals for institutional or political change. 

Jaruzelski’s candidacy for the post of first secretary went unopposed, in 
sharp contrast to the voting in 1981, when First Secretary Stanislaw Kania 
was elected in a general plenary session in which his opponent received 30 
percent of the votes." Jaruzelski was instead selected by the Central Com- 
mittee, whose 230 members had been chosen from a slate of only 263. 
The Central Committee selected on the final day of the congress was com- 
posed largely of newcomers (173). Three generals who had been promi- 
nent in campaigns against the opposition and for “law and order’—De- 
fense Minister Florian Siwicki, Minister of Internal Affairs Czestaw Kisz- 
ezak, and Central Committee Secretary for Security Jozef Baryla—were 
added to the Politburo, now enlarged to fifteen members. In a general 
consolidation of government and party posts, Foreign Minister Orzech- 
owski also joined the Politburo. Gone were both Hieronim Kubiak, who 
had gained a reputation as a backer of reform in 1981, and Albin Siwak, 
a tough-talking worker regarded as a hard-liner. Alfred Miodowicz, the 
head of the official trade union created as a controlled substitute for Soli- 
darity, was also added to the Politburo.” 

Closing the Solidarity Chapter A reinterpretation of the rise of 
Solidarity and a rejection of any dialogue with the political opposition 
were central to the speeches of both Jaruzelski and Gorbachev.** Both 
claimed that the legitimate workers’ protest embodied in Solidarity had 
been taken over by “extremists” who had deceived the workers. Gorbachev 
argued that the workers in 1980 were not opposed to socialism but to 
“subjective distortions of socialism,” that is, the erroneous policies of previ- 
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ous party leaders who were now officially blamed for the economic col- 
lapse and the outbreak of discontent at the end of the 1970s. Jaruzelski 
described martial law as a “supreme necessity”; and Gorbachev concurred, 
complimenting the party for its ability to repulse “an onslaught by the 
enemies of socialism” using its “own resources.” 

Complementary to this proscription on Polish workers’ seeking repre- 
sentation outside the party was a reassertion of the party’s exclusive nght 
to govern. Jaruzelski called the leading role of the party “the principle of 
principles of our social system.” Although he indicated that a limited 
amnesty for political prisoners could be expected shortly, he stressed that 
there would be no relenting in the ‘current crackdown on oppositional 
figures. The period in which opposition could be considered an error had 
ended, Jaruzelski suggested; echoing the theme of the precongressional 
propaganda campaign, he claimed that the underground now consisted 
of agents of Western intelligence services. 

The party’s pronouncements indicated that efforts to limit the church’s 
considerable social influence would continue. Jaruzelski said that the party 
respected the church’s “identity and personality” and claimed that no one 
was punished for his convictions in Poland; he emphasized, however, that 
the church would have to respect the constitution. A few speakers criti- 
cized “anti-socialist clericalism.’’!4 

Economic Exhortations Expressing confidence that the people had 
regained their trust in the party, officials depicted the congress as the con- 
clusion of the political component of “socialist renewal” and the begin- 
ning of exclusive concentration on the economic component. There was 
no lack of awareness among delegates to the congress that a dramatic 
economic breakthrough was necessary, and there was a steady chorus 
urging that the economic decentralization adopted in theory in 1982 be 
carried through in practice.!® Leaders and ordinary delegates alike acknowl- 
edged Poland’s economic difficulties: a low export trade hindering the 
repayment of the country’s foreign debt of $32 billion, low productivity, 
high inflation, a severe housing shortage, decaying medical facilities, and 
an almost total lack of environmental protection measures were among 
the factors put forward. 

Despite lip service to reform, however, party officials limited them- 
selves to exhortations to harder work, greater discipline in the work place 
and an end to waste. Wages, several speakers declared, had to be tied more 
closely to individual productivity; this, and not egalitarianism, was the 
proper interpretation of “social justice.” 1° Prime Minister Zbigniew Messner 
admitted half the projected 16-19 percent increase in national income in 
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the coming five-year plan would have to come from greater efficiency. Jaru- 
zelski, in his treatment of the economy, reiterated several Gorbachevian 
themes—the need for an end to corruption, for qualified managers and for 
an open and critical approach to problems—but avoided consideration of 
more radical structural modifications. Delegates were informed that eco- 
nomic progress required a period of austerity and that investment would 
have to take priority over consumption for the time being. It was clear, 
however, that the party approached the idea of unchanged or declining 
living standards and market-determined (higher) prices with trepidation, 
as this was likely to lead to social discontent, especially if workers were 
denied a say in the matter. 

The congress posed the economic issue in East-West political terms. 
Jaruzelski said that Western economic sanctions imposed in response to 
martial law were to blame for half of Poland’s foreign debt, charging that 
they were “the heaviest economic blow ever inflicted on any country in 
peacetime.” Tighter economic integration in the cmea would be Poland’s 
response; Gorbachev indicated that Poland’s difficulties offered the lesson 
that “dependence” on credit from the West was to be avoided. 

Stalemate Between Party and Society Events in Poland during the 
congress cast doubt on the party’s claim to have regained its authority. 
Thousands attended masses in Poznan and Radom commemorating the 
workers’ protests of 1956 and 1976, as well as in Warsaw, in support of the 
release of political prisoners.1‘ The peaceful marches following these 
masses were dispersed by riot police. The Polish episcopate issued a sharply 
worded communiqué urging the creation of “wider possibilities for legal 
activities independent of political parties” to avoid social conflict and 
eliminate the problem of political prisoners.1* Underground groups circu- 
lated leaflets urging delegates to consider the proposals of the democratic 
opposition.4® Underground Solidarity, active despite Bujak’s arrest, ap- 
pealed to workers to organize protests (but not street demonstrations ) 
in September against deteriorating living standards. 

Such open evidence of discontent and the much more widespread 
distrust of the party among ordinary Poles suggested that although it had 
successfully restored internal order, it had not gained public support. 
While the party had successfully suppressed independent social initiatives, 
it had failed to deal with the underlying causes of the crises that gener- 
ated them, suggesting that the party wished to attempt to write its own 
history as a logical succession of party congresses, but that the public 
preferred to view the same historical period as a succession of protests— 
in 1956, 1970, 1976, and 1980—against party misrule. 
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5° 
The Poles’ “Irrational Resistance” 
Slobodan Stankovié 


According to Ilija Marinkovi¢é, the Warsaw correspondent of the Belgrade 
weekly NIN, the Poles were not prepared to accept any “magic formula 
for real socialism” but rather “reject from the depths of their souls the 
situation in the country, which has been symbolized, as even the politicians 
have recognized, by food ration cards, waiting in lines, inadequate pay, 
and dependence on ‘merciless bureaucracy’.” 

In an article entitled “Irrational Resistance To Real Socialism,” Mar- 
inkovié concluded that the internal political and economic confusion in 
Poland was never so great as it was now. “Inconsistencies in Poland have 
piled up to such an extent that today, at the end of the fifth year of a 
deep political and economic crisis, not even the Poles themselves are able 
to define their momentary situation without being involved in contro- 
versies and sharp polemics, restrained only by zealous and watchful cen- 
sorship.”+ 

In Marinkovié’s opinion, General Jaruzelski and his colleagues be- 
came more and more aggressive after Gorbachev's visit to Warsaw on 
April 26 and 27, 1985, during which the Soviet leader was informed about 
Jaruzelski’s “‘strategy and plans to liquidate resolutely the internal centers 
of the crisis.” Not only Gorbachev but all the top Warsaw Pact repre- 
sentatives “encouraged the Polish leaders both to settle accounts with 
their internal opponents and to adopt a more offensive attitude toward 
the West,” Marinkovié said, adding that Poland had “found itself in the 
front line of the limited ‘cold-war’ activities” designed to demonstrate 
Warsaw’s “unbreakable links” with the Soviet Union. 

Marinkovié wrote that the regime’s failures in Poland had led to an 
“enormous strengthening of religion.” 


This is the reaction of people who have no alternative program, people 
deprived of all national motives and hopes that a spiritual recovery 
would ever come. It is possible, of course, that the tens of thousands 
of Warsaw citizens who refused to take part in the official May 1 
celebration and who organized their own processions in the city’s Zoli- 
borz section were “imperialist hirelings”; but the very act of marching 
under posters praising Solidarity and waving Polish flags was a sad 
echo of a recent and yet very distant romanticism, a mystic ritual of 
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rejecting reality. . . . This is how an abyss appeared between those 
in power, who do not promise any fast and easy improvement in the 
living standard, and the opposition, which does not have a realistic 
or constructive program; it is into this abyss that hundreds of thou- 
sands of disoriented people have fallen. 


Marinkovié¢ said that the Catholic church was leading people today, “by 
giving its blessing to their mass and totally irrational resistance to ‘real so- 
cialism.’” The Catholic clergy was organizing “fantastic processions and 
pilgrimages; there was a real mania for constructing churches as well as 
unanimous support for the ‘Polish Pope’ devoid of any objective approach.” 
Marinkovié then went on: 


About 1,200 ecclesiastical buildings are being constructed or expanded. 
Fearing that such an opportunity would never be repeated, the con- 
struction of churches has assumed proportions unknown in the whole 
history of Christianity. The number of churches has doubled since 
1945: 10,256, along with many chapels and centers for religious in- 
struction. Some people see this renewal of religiosity as a false reli- 
gious fanaticism and say that it is actually a social protest. Various 
sociological studies have found that religiosity among the youth has 
assumed unbelievable proportions. Some people have laughed at the 
report that four-fifths of Poland’s biology students believe that God 
created the world, but a great number of progressive Poles have be- 
come desperate. 


In Marinkovi¢’s opinion, “the party has not been able to face this Chris- 
tian version of Khomeinization” nor to win in its polemics with the “po- 
liticized section of the clergy, which has been openly resisting socialism.” 
A special plenum of the Central Committee, which was also attended 
by many people who were not party members, heard many “bitter truths” 
but could not move forward to see “new horizons,” Marinkovié concluded. 
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XII Romania: The Twilight of a Dictatorship 


51 
A Literary Parable of Contemporary Romania 
Crisula Stefanescu 


In 1985 the Albin Michel publishing house in Paris published a book by 
Romanian novelist Bujor Nedelcovici, Le Second Messager.1 For anyone 
aware of the situation in contemporary Romania, the novel was not fiction 
but an accurate description of everyday life in the country under Ceausescu. 
As one of the characters puts it, “We live in [a kind of] unreality that 
goes beyond the imagination or any possible fiction.” The original Ro- 
manian title, Ereticul Imblanzit (The Tamed Heretic), is even more 
suggestive than the French one.? 

A Heretic Returns Home ‘The main character of the book is the 
heretic, Danyel Raynal, a prominent writer who has spent eleven years 
abroad. He chose to go abroad because the totalitarian regime at home 
had made a meaningful way of life in his country (called simply “the 
Island” in the book) impossible. To his friends’ surprise, Danyel decides 
to return to the island in the hope that the ruling governor will have lost 
some of his power. He finds a society completely dominated by the league 
and the governor—thinly veiled references to the rcp and Nicolae Ceau- 
gescu. At first sight, everything seems characterized by “order and disci- 
pline”: new houses are to be seen and the streets are clean. Yet this is 
only a “papier-maché facade,” behind which people can “hardly survive 
hunger and cold.” Having destroyed the economy, science, industry, agri- 
culture, and morale, the regime has only one target left, namely, man 
himself. It speaks of creating the “New Man.” (The notion of the “New 
Man” became a standard reference in rcp documents on educational and 
ideological issues. ) 

Self-Denunciation and Self-Censorship The most important achieve- 
ment of the league and the governor is a self-denunciation mechanism 
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that has been indoctrinated into all citizens. Secret agents, trials, prisons, 
and spying are rendered superfluous: at any sign of weakening ideological 
enthusiasm, a citizen immediately calls up the Institute for Orientation, 
Education, and Instruction, and undergoes “ideotherapy.” In this world 
where “everything is enthusiasm, heroism, and celebration,” a lack of en- 
thusiasm is considered a criminal offense. One is reminded of the large- 
scale experiment in self-denunciation that went on in Romania at Pitesti 
Prison during the early 1950s. The goal of this experiment was to change 
every political prisoner into a tormentor of himself and others too through 
a thorough modification of his personality. Nedelcovici’s description of the 
governor's island leaves the impression that such inhuman psychological 
experiments were no longer limited to prisons and labor camps but em- 
braced society as a whole. 

For a writer, self-denunciation takes the form of self-censorship. On 
the island this is described as the writer’s “professional and civic responsi- 
bility.” Officially, censorship has been abolished, but it continues to exist 
in practice, says one of the characters, again reminding one of the limits 
of the so-called freedom of expression in Romania. 

The League and the Governor: The Party and Ceausescu A particu- 
lar feature of this “new world” inhabited by “new men” is the division of 
society in two camps: the league, that is, the communist party, enjoying 
power and privileges, and the mass of brutalized people, struggling for 
sheer physical survival in a society where “the difference between rich 
and poor consists uniquely in having a beefsteak or one kilogram of sugar.” 

The Island’s League The essential law on the island is no longer 
movement but controlled immobility: 


The people, correctly dressed, seem absorbed in thoughts, absent, 
apathetic. In front of the Municipal Theater, a huge screen. Some- 
body delivers a speech. Loudspeakers are placed on each pillar. The 
sidewalk is divided by a white line (one of the Governor's inven- 
tions). All the pedestrians move in rows, in perfect order. There are 
only a few cars, all the same make, only the colors are different. No- 
body laughs, nobody shouts, the children do gymnastic exercises, 
incanting the Governor’s name. They prepare for Victory Day. What 
victory? The general victory. 


And above all, a huge statue of the governor dominating a square as 
a symbol of his cult. As Raynal says, “Our Island does not resemble any 
other country I have seen; we no longer imitate any system or any form 
of government. It is not the Island that has a Governor but the Governor 
that has an Island.” 
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The Metropolis and the Island: The Soviet Union and Romania The 
teal or simulated independence of the island vis-a-vis the metropolis—a 
guise for the Soviet Union—is a delicate question. A character in the novel 
affirms that “the threat of the Metropolis seemed to justify the power of 
The Governor and the First League.” The governor himself agrees that, 
“after having attained our independence vis-a-vis the Metropolis . . . I 
stated that, despite everything, I would continue to accept orders from 
the Metropolis.” Raynal’s reply to the question of whether the country 
had been invaded or whether there had been a revolution is tantalizing: 
“after the Metropolis had invaded us, a coup d’état took place.” 

The narrator concludes that “The invasion as well as the ideological 
war has no other aim than to maintain the current structures in a kind 
of eternally stagnant present, to immobilize history in poverty and intimi- 
dation until the end of the time.” 

Conclusion ‘The overwhelming system of collective and individual 
manipulation forces even the narrator to succumb to the “charm” of the 
leader. He becomes his closest adviser and is on the verge of becoming 
the second most powerful man on the island. The narrator’s transfigura- 
tion is part of a never-ending cycle. The next “heretic” to return to the 
island follows the same course as Raynal and the book’s epilogue com- 
municates the self-perpetuation of a totalitarian system. 


52 
Reemergence of the Old Political Parties? 
Vladimir Socor 


For the first time in several decades of one-party communist rule, mem- 
bers of Romania’s two “historical parties” came out publicly in 1985 with 
critical texts and political statements. Referred to in Romanian political 
parlance as the historical parties, the Liberals and the National Peasants 
had been outlawed shortly after the communist takeover. Tens of thou- 
sands of their members had been put into prison where many of them 
died. Subsequent repression reduced the survivors to political silence. 

A number of documents written by prison veterans who were lead- 
ing members of the two former parties surfaced in 1984 and 1985. Re- 
acting to the country’s crisis, the texts proposed remedies ranging from 
limited steps designed to improve the system’s functioning to far-reaching 
measures aimed at reforming it. 

A Voice of the Liberal Tradition Ion C. Bratianu’s family left its 
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mark on Romanian history and politics. For nearly a century the family 
members were leaders of the Liberal party, Romania’s most important 
political party. Bratianu’s grandfather and uncle served extended terms 
as prime ministers during key periods in the history of the modern Ro- 
manian state and were personally identified with its chief accomplish- 
ments. The writer’s father, Dinu Bratianu, was the Liberal party’s last 
chairman until the party was forced to disband in 1948. Six members of 
the Bratianu family perished in communist prisons; the writer himself 
spent twelve years in political detention. His name and family background 
were bound to add a great deal of weight to his message to the Romanian 
public. 

Eight brief essays by Bratianu came to light. They originated as letters 
from Bratianu to the top party and state authorities and, since the latter 
apparently failed to respond, the writer took his case to the public. Several 
of the texts address topical economic and political issues; several are con- 
cerned with problems of civic responsibility and moral attitudes in the 
context of Romania’s present crisis. The style is dispassionate and states- 
manlike. Criticisms and proposals for change contained in the texts are 
of a pragmatic nature; they refrain from advocating a change of system, 
suggesting instead corrective steps within the system’s framework. 

Two of Bratianu’s essays comment on the Ceausescu personality cult 
and its pernicious effects on economic policies. In “Where Are the Spe- 
cialists?” Bratianu offers a common-sense critique of the party and state 
leader’s insistence on projecting himself as a competent authority in a 
variety of specialized fields of activity; he notes the damage caused to the 
nation’s welfare by arbitrary economic decisions made at the top and en- 
forced without reference to expert opinion. In “Hard To Understand” he 
questions the investments on giant prestige projects of no economic 
benefit and takes issue with the nonproductive expenditures needed to 
sustain the Ceausescu personality cult. The Danube-Black Sea Canal, the 
demolition of a large part of historic Bucharest to make room for a huge 
party and government center, and the regime’s drive to force exports up- 
ward regardless of the heavy social costs involved are cited as illustrations 
of this ruinous trend. 

In “The Permanent Revolution” Bratianu takes one of the regime’s 
favorite slogans as his title and debunks it, exposing the illusory nature of 
attempts at dealing with economic problems through ideological mobiliza- 
tion campaigns. Such sloganeering, the author observes, all too often in- 
duces conformity and opportunism among those who ought to know bet- 
ter but do not dare to speak up. Thus, specialists often turn the party’s 
ideological pressures into an alibi for abdicating professional and civic 
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responsibility and obeying orders that they know to be damaging to the 
common good; alternatively they are displaced by less competent people 
who are more adept at mouthing the required slogans and at following 
unhesitatingly the party line. That the authorities resort to the suppression 
of information and to arbitrary procedures in making and enforcing deci- 
sions that directly affect everyone’s life is the subject of an essay entitled 
“That’s the Way It Is.” Here are the absence of public consultation on 
regime policies and the refusal to disclose even the most basic facts of the 
country’s situation, making a public policy debate impossible, are con- 
trasted with the situation in democratic countries where policy is formu- 
lated openly and information about the government’s actions is widely 
disseminated. 

In an essay discussing the crisis of Romania’s agriculture (“Some- 
thing Must Change’) Bratianu notes the absurdity of the situation in 
which the authorities, having torn the peasantry away from the land, 
now require the urban population, the youth, and the army to perform 
seasonal work in agriculture. The author points up notorious consequences 
of this practice: inefficiency, waste, productivity decline and production 
losses throughout the economy, and social dislocation. Moreover, the mass 
shepherding of industrial and office workers, students, and soldiers to 
agricultural labor is unlawful, as no law entitles the authorities to impose 
this obligation on the population. Bratianu proposes that the uprooted 
peasants be induced through economic incentives to return to agricultural 
work. Without advocating the dismantling of the collective farm system, 
the writer suggests reforms within the existing structure, urging the regime 
to emulate the example of the Chinese communist leadership, which “has 
altered its agrarian policy in a far-reaching way without, however, re- 
nouncing communism in doing so. . . . If a step away from the rigid ap- 
plication of certain principles amounts to several steps toward improving 
the people’s welfare, then that [initial] step is worth taking.” 

Two other essays (“A Little Respect for the Truth” and “The Po- 
litical Prisoners, “Victims of Their Time’’’), both pegged to the regime’s 
recent fortieth anniversary and the rcp congress, refute the party’s falsi- 
fied version of its and Romania’s history in World War II and the 
communist takeover. The texts called upon the regime to end its silence 
on the issue of the political prisoners of the 1945-64 period, to acknowl- 
edge the suffering of hundreds of thousands, to remember the dead, and 
to cease discrimination against the survivors. 

A theme common to most of Bratianu’s texts is the need for an open 
debate and a free exchange of opinions in all phases of public life, from 
policy-making to day-to-day problems that affect the individual as well 
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as society at large. Using arguments derived from classical liberalism, Bra- 
tianu calls for official tolerance of differing opinions, pleads the merits of 
public debate on issues of general interest, defends the legitimacy of criti- 
cal thought and expression, and invokes the concept of accountability as 
an obligation of government toward society. He points to the usefulness 
of open and informed debate as a process that yields optimal solutions 
to matters of public interest, as the experience of the liberal culture of 
the West demonstrates. He also defends the right to critical inquiry as 
useful and necessary to government and to the public alike, as a corrective 
of ill-conceived decisions damaging to the general interest and as a check 
on arbitrary power. The writer urges the regime to show more receptive- 
ness to constructive criticism and to permit the airing of differing opinions 
from below, both in the regime’s own enlightened interest and in the in- 
terest of the country. 

For airing these views the seventy-six-year-old Bratianu was called in 
repeatedly for questioning by the police. He describes in one of his texts 
how two colonels threatened him with criminal prosecution for writings 
“against the interests of the Romanian people” and for “connections with 
foreign radio stations hostile to Romania,” the latter apparently a refer- 
ence to Radio Free Europe. In his defense Bratianu invoked the consti- 
tutional guarantees of freedom of expression, remarking in “A Memoir” 
that even if not honored in practice, those guarantees “apply to precisely 
the kind of activity that I have undertaken.” 

National Peasant Party Members Make Themselves Heard If the 
Liberals were the leading political party during most of Romania’s mod- 
ern history, it was the National Peasant party that clearly emerged during 
the last years of parliamentary democracy, and again at the end of World 
War II, as Romania’s largest party. In the parliamentary elections of 1946, 
the last multiparty elections held in Romania, the National Peasant party 
won—despite communist violence—close to 70 percent of the votes, as most 
Western observers had estimated. The communists, having seized power 
by force, falsified the election returns and outlawed the party in 1947. Its 
entire leadership and tens of thousands of its members were imprisoned 
during the following years; most of those who survived were released in 
1964. 

Small groups of prison survivors, including several prominent figures 
from the old party leadership, were known to have continued to meet pri- 
vately; a few of these even managed to develop forms of organized exis- 
tence, despite constant police harassment. Their activity included, apart 
from the private meetings intended as’a symbolic manifestation of con- 
tinuity, the irregular sending of party statements to Romanian National 
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Peasants in the West. Funerals of prominent National Peasant party mem- 
bers in Bucharest and in Transylvania virtually turned into National Peas- 
ant gatherings under the very eyes of the police, who cordoned off the 
crowds. Attempts at fresh recruitment were apparently made in 1982 and 
1983; for example, a number of workers from the Bucharest suburb of Jilava 
were taken in for questioning by the authorities on charges of National 
Peasant sympathies. 

In September 1983 a group of National Peasant party members for- 
warded a sixty-page memorandum to U.S. Vice President George Bush 
during his visit to Romania. The authors served notice that they were keep- 
ing the party alive, rejected the 1947 ban as legally invalid, recounted the 
mass repression of the party in the intervening years, and asserted in the 
name of democracy the party’s nght to exist and speak out. They restated 
their determination to promote in Romania the patty’s traditional princi- 
ples of political democracy, humanism, Christian morality, patriotism, and 
social commitment; they also saluted the human rights provisions of the 
Helsinki Final Act and reiterated their party’s proven affinity with West- 
ern democracy. 

Two National Peasant political statements subsequently surfaced in 
Romania. One was a eulogy to a prominent National Peasant activist, 
Ovidiu Borcea, for whom a memorial service was held in Bucharest’s An- 
nunciation Church in late 1984. The police managed to prevent the read- 
ing of the eulogy at the memorial service, but the prepared text came to 
light. It extolled Borcea’s lifetime dedication to the National Peasant 
party’s cause (he was only thirteen when the communists seized power, 
worked many years underground, and spent twelve years in prison) and re- 
affirmed the party’s democratic ideals, expressing confidence in the capacity 
of democracy to prevail worldwide. 

The other document was the first to advance a full-fledged political 
platform. Its author was Ion Puiu, a sixty-seven-year-old engineer from 
Northern Bucovina and former National Peasant youth leader. In peti- 
tioning to run as an independent candidate for a seat in the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly in the March 1985 “elections,” Puiu introduced himself 
as a member of the National Peasant party leadership. The constituency 
included the Bucharest suburb of Jilava where the authorities had discov- 
ered National Peasant sympathizers among workers. The choice had also 
a symbolic significance; Jilava was the site of one of Romania’s largest pris- 
ons, in which tens of thousands of political detainees had been held and 
tortured; Puiu himself had spent five of his seventeen years of detention 
there. The many who perished in the prison lie buried there in common 
graves. 
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Noting that no law prohibited electoral candidacies independent of 
the communist party—controlled Front of Socialist Unity, the author con- 
cluded that this de facto prohibition was itself unlawful. He observed that 
one-party rule was incompatible with the regime’s own professions of de- 
mocracy, with the Romanian political traditions the regime claimed to 
have inherited, and with the regime’s obligations under a variety of inter- 
national documents, including the Yalta agreement (which provided for 
free elections), the peace treaty with Romania, the un Charter, the un 
Declaration of Human Rights, the un Covenant on Civic and Political 
Rights, the Helsinki Final Act, and its follow-up documents. Alluding to 
Iuliu Maniu and other National Peasant party founders from Transyl- 
vania, the author recalled that they could run for parliament and get 
elected in Transylvania under Hungarian rule. He deplored the fact that 
rights available to Romanians under foreign rule decades ago were being 
denied them by their present Romanian government. 

The would-be candidate’s program was one of reform “along the lines 
of the National Peasant Party’s doctrine.” It proposed to proceed gradu- 
ally: “Removing the Romanian Communist Party from power is not a 
goal of this program. Its goal involves a democratization and moderniza- 
tion of the backward-looking rcp by way of persuasion and dialogue.” 

Most of the program’s political tenets were compatible with the exist- 
ing constitutional and legal framework. Indeed, they proposed that con- 
stitutional guarantees of individual rights and civil liberties that existed 
on paper be actually applied, and that the legal prerogatives of state insti- 
tutions be respected by putting an end to their unlawful integration with 
the communist party. The program called for observance of human, civic, 
and political rights; equality before the law; the abolition of party privi- 
leges; the dismantling of the “giant parasitical institution” of the Internal 
Security troops; the reorganization of the labor unions and their separation 
from communist party control; the restoration of the judicial system’s in- 
dependence; and the depoliticization of the education system at all levels, 
complete with the reestablishment of university autonomy. Detailed pro- 
posals were submitted for restoring to the Grand National Assembly the 
basic rights and prerogatives of a parliamentary body, such as indepen- 
dence from communist party control, the ability to convene freely and to 
determine on its own the duration of its sessions and the agenda, the right 
of legislative initiative, and the right to interpellate the executive and hold 
it accountable. The program also called for the observance of Christian 
morality by the government and for freedom for all religions. 

The program also sought the introduction of a forty-hour work week; 
the abolishment of unpaid work under whatever guise (a reference to com- 
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pulsory labor for the state, officially designated as “patriotic” or “voluntary” 
work); the reestablishment of the Ministry of Social Welfare; a guaranteed 
minimum salary not subject to reductions by the authorities (a reference 
to penalties forcing the workers to cover from their salaries production 
shortfalls for which they were not responsible); latitude for enterprises to 
use economic incentives for their personnel; encouragement of private ini- 
tiative, particularly in the service sector; private ownership of apartments 
rented from the state; and the return of collectivized land to peasant own- 
ership. In the long term the program envisaged the establishment of a 
mixed economy that would allow for the existence of both private and 
social property, “under state regulations elastic enough to allow the advan- 
tages of private initiative to operate and narrow enough to limit its dis- 
advantages.” ; 

Conclusions The texts highlighted Romania’s profound crisis pervad- 
ing all aspects of public life and requiring urgent remedies. The critique 
and the proposed remedies concentrated on three areas: economics, free- 
dom of opinion and expression, and the relationship between the rulers 
and the ruled. Most of the proposals were confined to the feasible, but also 
tested and strained its limits in a few instances. They took the constitution 
and the laws seriously, demanding that they be implemented in practice, 
and called not only for reforms similar to those introduced in other East 
European countries, but also for more far-reaching ones. By taking a public 
stand, the survivors of Romania’s democratic opposition were fostering a 
dialogue between the rulers and civil society. Their decision to be publicly 
heard amounted to a symbolic assertion of political continuity and resilience. 


53 
Economic Malaise and Remedies 
Paul Gafton 


The winter of 1984-85 was one of the harshest of the century for Romania. 
It painfully revealed the country’s inability to cope with the resulting 
economic emergency. The standard of living declined, the food shortage 
plaguing the country since 1981 approached famine proportions, and the 
energy shortage forced Romanians to live in unusually cold and sometimes 
completely unheated dwellings. 

The effect on industry was just as serious: the shortage of energy and 
raw materials obliged the authorities to reduce production and even close 
some enterprises.! Romania sank more deeply into the economic malaise 
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that had begun in 1981. The modest recovery of 1983 and 1984 was virtu- 
ally nullified and Romania sought new loans from Wester banks to begin 
in 1985.” 

Responsibility and Cures for the Economic Malaise President Nicolae 
Ceausescu attributed the setback “above all” to poor economic manage- 
ment rather than to the severe winter.’ He publicly admitted some grave 
mistakes in economic policy, but he did not identify the culprits, possibly 
because he himself had been personally involved in such misguided schemes 
as “moving mountains” only to find that the minerals they were supposed 
to yield were not there in commercially viable quantities.* 

The costs of this policy were eventually put on the shoulder of the 
workers; since October 1, 1983,° the salaries of all employees were being de- 
termined by results. Guaranteed salaries were abolished and remuneration 
could be reduced to nil if targets were not met. This system failed to pro- 
duce the anticipated results, however. In order to defend themselves, those 
affected sought to embellish reality and ensure that the plan tasks were 
“fulfilled” on paper. Ceausescu himself admitted that reports were fre- 
quently padded.* The country officials invented a multitude of ways to 
‘fmplement” the plan, while in Bucharest retail trade units were reported 
to be selling foodstuffs at double the official price.* 

Romania reportedly appealed to the Soviet Union and received an ad- 
ditional 1 million tons of oil but was obliged to pay for it with high-quality 
goods worth $200 million. Romania then turned hurriedly to Western 
financial circles to seek an emergency loan of $150 million,® an amount 
close to that paid to the Soviets for their oil. 

The Stillborn Revolution in Agriculture Writing in the fortnightly 
Revista Economicd,’° one of Romania’s most authoritative agricultural spe- 
cialists, Oprea Parpala, criticized Ceausescu’s plans to revive Romanian ag- 
riculture by means of a “revolution.” The idea of this revolution was first 
broached by Ceausescu at the twelfth party congress in November 1979, 
subsequently repeated at regular intervals and eventually encoded into 
law.1! Since 1981, however, a profound food crisis plagued Romania. There 
was food rationing as well as stiff prison sentences (up to five years) for 
anyone caught hoarding food.!* 

The food shortage became progressively worse because produce was 
rerouted from the domestic market and exported. This was to pay for the 
country’s ambitious industrialization program and resulted in the accumu- 
lation of a huge foreign debt.1* Estimates of how much farm produce was 
received vary; some were as high as 50 percent of the entire food output.™* 
Indeed, Ceausescu’s “program” was never intended to improve food sup- 
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plies to the population but rather to introduce a new “‘scientific” diet that 
reduced their daily caloric intake. 

Parpala pointed to the inherent weakness of Ceausescu’s agricultural 
revolution when he referred to the so-called ultimate solution of controlling 
climatic factors, particularly rainfall. According to Parpala, the most seri- 
ous obstacle to Romania’s agricultural growth was the world energy crisis. 
The main consumer of energy, however, was not mechanization, but the 
application of fertilizers. In 1983 all the country’s tractors and other agri- 
cultural machinery together consumed the equivalent of 500,000 tons of 
standard fuel, while the production of chemical fertilizers alone used more 
than over three times as much fuel. The increasing use of expensive ferti- 
lizers was mostly made necessary by poor farming practices. 

Parpala then turned to irrigation. He argued that the continued de- 
pendence on the Danube as the major source of water for the main irriga- 
tion systems in the country was a mistake. Since the level of the river was 
not high enough in certain areas, huge quantities of energy were needed to 
pump the water to where it was needed and still more to distribute the wa- 
ter through the network. On the other hand, other areas actually turned 
to marsh because of the rising level of the subsoil water as a result of leak- 
age from canals. Some fertile areas alongside rivers that could easily have 
been irrigated naturally were instead taken over for industrial construction. 
During the heavy floods of 1970 and 1975 many of these industrial facilities 
were severely damaged or destroyed; only then was it decided to reserve 
these areas for agriculture and not to use them for industry.1® 

The animal breeding policy also had damaging results. Revista Eco- 
nomicd disclosed that during Ceausescu’s tenure a vast number of cattle 
and sheep were moved from their traditional breeding areas in the moun- 
tains to the plains. Here, they were kept on crowded livestock farms. It was 
eventually decided to reverse this policy and move livestock back to the 
mountains, where natural grazing areas were available for them.” 

Parpala claimed that the sound development of agriculture would re- 
quire a higher level of competence and more autonomy for local authori- 
ties. At the same time, he called for the introduction of “large” material 
incentives for those working in agriculture. 

The State of Emergency and the Militarization of the Power Industry 
On October 18 Scinteia published a Presidential Decree that declared a 
state of emergency and sent in the military to supervise some power plants. 
The government said that the move was intended to ensure a steady sup- 
ply of power to Romania’s industry. The decree stipulated the appoint- 
ment of military commanders to manage large coal-fueled power stations 
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and some other power stations. The military commanders, assisted by a 
military staff, were to share duties and responsibilities with the plant man- 
agers in implementing plan targets and observing work and technical norms. 

The energy crisis did not seem to result from the management of the 
individual plants or ministerial supervision but rather from the overambi- 
tious program of industrialization and the lack of coordination in the na- 
tion’s economy. As far back as 1972, Ceausescu himself admitted that there 
was a gap between too rapid an expansion of the nation’s industry and the 
limited supplies of energy and raw materials.1* Instead of cutting industrial 
expansion, Ceausescu had to throttle back power generation. Because Ro- 
mania was failing to produce enough energy at home, Romania was com- 
pelled to increase its reliance on imported fuel. 

Impact of the Austerity Measures Domestic use accounted for some 
seven percent of Romania’s consumption of electricity. A small amount, it 
equaled that lost during transmission of the national electricity supply be- 
cause of poor quality equipment. The largest consumer was industry, eat- 
ing up 85 percent.1® It squandered much of this because of obsolescent 
technology and poor quality equipment—the Slatina Aluminum Plant alone 
was wasting some 4,000 million kWh a year,*° an amount equivalent to 
about 80 percent of the total private domestic consumption. Nevertheless, 
Ceausescu insisted that, for the sake of his industrial program, the popula- 
tion should make every sacrifice and give priority to the country’s energy 
needs. There were cuts in the domestic electricity supply of 20 percent in 
1979, another 20 percent in 1982, and a media campaign in 1985 calling for 
a further 10-12 percent reduction in consumption.” In addition, since pre- 
vious cuts had proved inadequate, the Political Executive Committee took 
measures to ensure that industry took priority.?? These measures included 
checks on private consumption by inspection teams who entered homes.** 
Citizens were being encouraged to report to the state anyone failing to ob- 
serve the austerity regulations.*4 

The authorities were also making moves to cut the domestic supply. 
Citizens all over the country were already accustomed to periodic shut- 
downs in their supply that lasted for several hours. The inspection teams 
also “recommended” that each household disconnect refrigerators, keep 
use of electrical appliances to a bare minimum, and light only one room 
at a time with a single bulb of no more than forty watts.*® 

All economic units had to modify their weekly work programs to a 
seven-day footing in order to spread energy consumption evenly through- 
out the week. Workers were still receiving a day off, but not necessarily 
on Sunday or en bloc. Large segments of the economy were obliged to 
reduce substantially or even close down second shifts between 5:00 P.M. 
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and 11:00 P.M., the period of maximum consumption. The planned pro- 
duction quotas for second shifts were to be reduced as far as possible by 
redistributing the work load and small-scale industry as well as handicraft 
cooperatives had to limit their activities to daylight hours. All economic 
units were not to exceed their stipulated energy quota. 

Energy output could not be radically increased, and even drastic econ- 
omies in domestic consumption could not make up for shortfalls in indus- 
trial supplies—this was obvious enough. A solution to the energy problem 
would therefore have required a revision of Ceausescu’s concept of eco- 
nomic growth through forced industrial expansion. There were few signs 
that the regime was to undertake such a revision. 


54 
Mounting Religious Repression 
Vladimir Socor 


Bibles into Toilet Paper In a series of news conferences in Washington, 
D.C., and elsewhere, members of Congress and other critics of the Ceau- 
gescu regime dealt with the recycling of Bibles into toilet paper.t 

Rolls of toilet paper on which fragments of biblical verses were still 
legible reached the United States from Romania. The manufacturers iden- 
tified on the labels were the paper and pulp combine at Braila and the 
Bistrita paper and pulp factory at Prundul Bargaului. The fragments were 
traceable to Bibles sent from the United States by the World Reformed 
Alliance in the late 1970s and early 1980s. At that time, in an attempt to 
placate U.S. criticism of its violations of religious rights the Romanian 
government had consented to the shipment of 20,000 Bibles to the Re- 
formed church in Transylvania, whose membership is ethnically Hungarian. 

A number of reformed pastors from Transylvania complained that the 
Bibles never reached their congregations. During seizures of church ar- 
chives and libraries by the Romanian authorities, at least three Reformed 
pastors were detained on charges arising from the possession or distribution 
of religious printed matter, including Bibles received from the West. 

The Romanian Embassy in Washington did not comment on the 
revelations. It arranged instead an interview on its premises between the 
Washington Times and the Oradea-based Bishop Laszlo Papp of the Tran- 
sylvanian Reformed church—a man known for his attempts to devise theo- 
logical grounds for a church policy of strict obedience to the communist 
state. The bishop denied that his presence in Washington, as in recent 
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years, was tied to discussions in the U.S. Congress about human rights in 
Romania and Romania’s trading status. The bishop claimed that all was 
well in Romania concerning religious rights and denied that Bibles had 
been destroyed. He said he would provide evidence of this upon his return. 

Continuing Demolition of Historic Orthodox Churches Meanwhile, 
demolition proceeded of three historic Orthodox sites in Bucharest.2 The 
demolition of the Vacaresti monastery, southeastern Europe’s second larg- 
est Orthodox monastic complex after those at Mount Athos, with a sprawl- 
ing cloister and a main church abounding in frescoes and intricate sculp- 
tures, was reported to have been well advanced in June 1985. The 
authorities then announced that they would build a courthouse on the site. 
The razed monastery was well outside the old town area of Bucharest they 
had decided to demolish and to replace with a new, gigantic party and 
government center and a Boulevard of the Victory of Socialism. 

Prince Michael the Brave’s sixteenth-century monastery and church 
stood in the way of the planned Victory of Socialism Boulevard. The mas- 
sive Byzantine-style church and the monastery buildings, which housed 
Romania’s national archives, were a prominent landmark of the old town’s 
panorama. The monastery buildings were bulldozed in the spring and had 
almost completely been demolished by June. The church was moved some 
three hundred meters away and downhill to make room for the new boule- 
vard. Moving operations of this sort had already resulted in fatal damage 
to two other historic Orthodox churches in Bucharest: St. Elias and the 
Nuns’ Hermitage (the latter’s monastic buildings were bulldozed). 

Another historic Orthodox church slated for destruction in Bucharest 
was the early eighteenth-century Dormition Church. Nineteen historic 
Orthodox churches and monasteries had been destroyed or moved in Bu- 
charest alone in the reconstruction campaign. Valuable icons and numer- 
ous works of art were also being destroyed along with the buildings. 

Father Calciu’s New Testimony The Orthodox priest Gheorghe 
Calciu emerged as Romania’s leading defender of religious values in the 
face of the authorities’ antireligion campaign. Calciu, born in 1928, spent 
a total of twenty-one years in communist prisons. A series of sermons to the 
youth that he delivered to overflowing audiences while free in 1978 (the 
texts of which were widely disseminated) evoked an intense response in 
Romania. The sermons defended religious freedom and the autonomy of 
individual conscience and of the church as an institution against the intru- 
sions of political power; urged the youth to turn to Christianity for moral 
guidance; and proclaimed the ideals of Christian humanism and ecumeni- 
cal communion as sources of inspiration for Orthodox believers. As a result, 
Calciu was defrocked and was reimprisoned in 1979 after having served as 
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a spiritual adviser to the founders of the short-lived Free Labor Union of 
Working People in Romania. It took five years of international efforts to 
bring about Calciu’s release in August 1984.8 

Three new texts by Calciu reached the West in 1984 and 1985.4 “An 
Appeal to the Christian Conscience” recounted the authorities’ handling 
of his own case as illustrative of the denial of due process, the subordina- 
tion of the judiciary to the political authorities, and the heavy-handed 
interference of the state in church affairs. His pretrial investigation, Calciu 
now revealed, was supervised by the Securitate’s commander for Bucharest, 
General Vasile Gheorghe, who appeared in person to give his orders to the 
prosecutor, the latter standing at attention in front of the Securitate gen- 
eral. “This,” Calciu observes, “was to me the epitome of the relationship 
between the judiciary and the Securitate.” A similar relationship had been 
forced upon the Orthodox hierarchy by the authorities, Calciu concludes, 
citing his own experience and that of other activist Orthodox priests. Act- 
ing at the behest of the state authorities and in violation of canon law, the 
hierarchy first suspended him from his priestly functions, then defrocked 
him, and during the pretrial investigation informed on him. 

Members of the Orthodox hierarchy, Calciu recalls, acted in a similar 
manner in other cases, notably that of the four priests from the Metropoli- 
tanate of the Banat who were suspended and handed over for investigation 
at about the same time as Calciu.® Yet, he reflects, the hierarchy’s coopera- 
tion with the state authorities in inflicting reprisals on him was not nearly 
as grave as its disposition to be cowed into a stance of “barely disguised 
iconoclasm” in supporting the authorities’ campaign to demolish churches 
and destroy religious works of art. 

Calciu concludes that “the Securitate’s power is unlimited.” He re- 
calls that “ever since the time of [former party and state leader] Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej, not a single case is known of a political detainee arrested 
and accused by the Securitate that was ever acquitted in court, no matter 
how obvious his innocence.” Calciu’s text reveals that during his prison 
term he was repeatedly beaten; even in the prison hospital he was beaten 
by guards with a rubber stick. 

In an account of the conditions under which he and his family were 
forced to live upon his release, Calciu describes the massive deployment of 
the Securitate and police forces surrounding his block, who cordoned off 
his apartment, watched his movements, intimidated visitors, intercepted 
his mail, tapped his telephone, and flanked him on the street to prevent 
people from speaking to him. Some forty agents, both in plain clothes and 
uniformed, led by at least two colonels and deploying a full array of elec- 
tronic and video equipment and a fleet of cars, thus maintained surveil- 
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lance over a powerless clergyman, his wife, and their teenage son. Calciu 
reiterates his request, “addressed to the communist regime in Romania 
and to the whole world,” that at least his wife and their son be allowed to 
emigrate. Protesting the persecution measures taken by the authorities 
against his family, Calciu writes that in the matter of emigration he felt 
torn between concern for his threatened family and duty to his followers 
and moral supporters. 

Although Calciu reluctantly applied for emigration in September 1984, 
the Romanian authorities prevented him from pursuing his application 
through the normal channels. Western intercessions on his behalf were 
countered by portraying him as a “fascist,” a war criminal, or an American 
spy.® It was not until the fall of 1985 that Calciu was able to leave for the 
United States where he continued to preach. 

An Orthodox Believer on the Situation of the Orthodox Church In 
a text circulated in the spring of 1985 in Romania, a lay Orthodox Chris- 
tian—an engineer by profession—discussed the church’s relations with the 
communist state, its own flock, and other denominations. Gabriel Tarlescu 
deplored the “excesses” and “extremism” of the authorities’ campaign 
conducted through propaganda in the mass media, ideological indoctrina- 
tion, and administrative measures against religious beliefs and religious 
observance. He found such “intolerance toward the Church” all the more 
deplorable in view of the Orthodox church’s historic role in sustaining 
Romanian national identity and statehood and of its services to Romanian 
culture. Despite the campaign against religion, the author noted, the over- 
whelming majority of Romanians cling to religious beliefs and observance. 
However, increasing numbers of believers, many of them young, were leay- 
ing the Orthodox church to join other denominations, the author ob- 
served, referring to the large and growing evangelical communities in Ro- 
mania. This trend caused some soul-searching among the Orthodox as the 
number of Evangelicals, mostly converts from Orthodoxy, became larger 
than in all other East European countries combined.‘ The author, al- 
though himself an Orthodox believer, praised the Evangelical churches for 
their moral teachings to the young, and saw their growing appeal as bene- 
ficial to Romanian society both in terms of upholding religious values and 
as a much needed reassertion of traditional moral standards. 

To enable the Orthodox church to play its proper role in society as a 
source of spiritual guidance, the writer called for a “compromise” between 
the regime and the church that would benefit both society and the state. 
The basic condition would be equal access by the Orthodox church to the 
press, radio, and television and, as a first priority, the cessation of the re- 
gime’s campaign to demolish churches. 
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The writer was imprisoned for four months in 1982 after having been 
active in the Romanian Chnistian Committee for the Defense of Religious 
Liberty and Freedom of Conscience, a group set up by Baptist and activist 
Orthodox clergymen. Denied employment, Tarlescu was left with no pos- 
sibility of supporting his family. In 1983 he applied for emigration for him- 
self and his family. On June 1, 1985, he began a hunger strike in support 
of his application. Three days later he was taken away by the police and 
subsequently sentenced to four months in prison for “parasitism.” 

New Arrests and Trials of Evangelical Christians The Baptist 
preacher Constantin Sfatcu, an engineer by profession and a prominent 
figure in his church in Moldavia’s capital city Iasi, was sentenced to seven- 
and-a-half years in prison in July 1985. He was arrested when found carry- 
ing Bibles in his car and was charged with attempting to injure a police 
oficer who arrested him, a charge that the authorities subsequently 
changed to attempting to murder a policeman. 

Criminal charges were brought against another Baptist pastor, Petre 
Dugulescu of Hateg in Transylvania. Dugulescu’s large and growing con- 
gregation had been petitioning the authorities for ten years for permission 
to build a new Baptist church in Hateg.8 Two Evangelical Christian pas- 
tors of the large Baptist congregation in Bucharest’s working class Giulesti 
district, where a new church building was demolished in June, were forcibly 
expelled from Bucharest, and two church elders were arrested and severely 
beaten while in police custody. 

Billy Graham’s Tour While stepping up repression against Evan- 
gelicals, the Romanian government invited the American evangelist 
preacher Billy Graham for a tour of Romania. From September 6 to 17, 
198s, he preached to the largest religious gatherings in Romania since the 
communist takeover; at least 150,000 Romanians turned out for the prayer 
rallies. The figure surpassed the attendance figures for Graham’s previous 
tours in six other communist countries. In the eleven days he spent in 
Romania, Graham preached ten sermons in seven localities in Orthodox, 
Catholic, Reformed, and Baptist churches and in a Jewish temple. Simul- 
taneous translation was carried by loudspeakers to people assembled in 
and outside the churches. 

The authorities went to great lengths to keep public attendance as 
low as possible. For Graham’s sermons they chose churches located in areas 
in which the respective denominations did not have their greatest nu- 
merical strength. Only one meeting could be held in the open, and it was 
limited to twenty minutes. The authorities removed or tampered with the 
loud-speakers they had agreed to provide at five of the ten prayer meetings. 
They insisted on choosing their own Romanian translators, by all accounts 
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inadequate. In several cases the militia cordoned off the streets leading to 
church squares and obstructed public access. No major meeting was per- 
mitted in Bucharest, and no mention of Graham was ever made in the 
Romanian press. The public learned of Graham’s appearance by word of 
mouth. 

Despite these obstacles, the attendance at all the meetings was impres- 
sive. Several estimates made by Graham’s entourage recorded audiences of 
at least 30,000 at Vorona; close to 40,000 at Timisoara; about 20,000 at 
Sibiu; and apparently some 60,000 in Cluj, Oradea, and Arad together. 
Less than 10,000 were able to assemble in Bucharest, where the militia 
blocked access.® 

A spirit of ecumenical communion was in evidence as people, regard- 
less of denomination or ethnic affiliation, converged on the churches where 
Graham was preaching. Eagerness to hear the American evangelist’s mes- 
sage transcended confessional and nationality divisions. People of all gen- 
erations and from all social strata were present, according to eyewitnesses. 
Listeners appeared particularly receptive to those parts of Graham’s ser- 
mons that invoked the potential for spiritual renewal to be found in the 
perennial values of Christianity. In an unprecedented display of assertive- 
ness many thousands of hands went up each time Graham ended his ser- 
mons by asking who was prepared to receive the message of Christ. As an 
experienced observer of Eastern Europe summed up the scene, it was one 
of “packed churches and congregations that hung fervently on the preach- 
er’s words” throughout a preaching tour that “became an outlet for a major 
demonstration of faith by some of the most rigorously harassed religious 
communities under communist rule in Eastern Europe.’”?° 

Romanian authorities maintained a total domestic news blackout 
coupled with slanted reporting of Graham’s activities in English only and 
for dissemination abroad by the official news agency Agerpres. Omitting 
Graham’s sermons and the public response, a series of releases attributed 
to Graham political statements purportedly made in the course of meetings 
with church leaders.1! He was quoted as having praised the authorities’ 
“many achievements in the area of industrialization,” and as having “ap- 
pealed to all believers to . . . be loyal to their homeland and work for its 
development and flowering, while argumenting [sic] his appeal with quota- 
tions from the Bible.” He purportedly “exhorted the faithful to work for 
[the country’s] progress,” once more on the authority of Scripture. If Gra- 
ham did pass comment on the human misery plainly evident around him, 
however, the authorities did not quote it. Visiting Transylvania, an area 
where the regime’s nationality policies led to an unprecedented escalation 
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of ethnic tension, Graham was quoted as having said that “the country’s 
leadership has solved to the full [sic] the national question.” 

On religious policy Graham allegedly declared that “he appreciated 
the conditions the Romanian state has given to the religious denomina- 
tions” and “expressed his deep appreciation and gratitude to the leadership 
of this country which, although guided by an atheistic ideology, has given 
full and genuine freedom to all religious denominations.” 

Upon returning to the United States, Graham said he had made it 
clear to high Romanian state officials that “many Americans are concerned 
over various issues in Church-state relations in Romania.” He explained 
that his remarks were guarded, because he did not want to jeopardize the 
possibility of his returning to Romania or his ability to be of continuing 
help to religious dissidents.!? 

Graham’s tour of Romania involved a delicate balance of gains and 
concessions. The American evangelist gained direct access to masses of 
Christians, and his sermons and rallies revealed the resilience of faith and 
the profound receptiveness to the message of Christianity that prevailed 
in Romania after forty years of communism. If Graham’s public statements 
seemed to render unto Caesar more than was Caesar’s due, he did unde- 
niably succeed in his main goal of helping to bring out the great reserves 
of Christian consciousness that evidently existed in Romania and that 
were surfacing with new vitality among all denominations in the country. 
Despite Graham’s real or apparent verbal concessions, his visit created a 
new awareness among these communities of Christian solidarity across po- 
litical borders. 

The Vatican Defends the Rights of the Catholic Churches Mon- 
signor Ioan Dragomir, the underground Uniate Bishop of Maramures re- 
siding in Baia Mare in northern Transylvania, died in April 1985. He was 
one of the five bishops named in pectore by the Vatican in five dioceses 
in 1950 after the regime had forcibly abolished the Uniate, or Eastern-rite 
Catholic church, and imprisoned its bishops, who later died in detention. 
Prior to his death, Dragomir, acting under an emergency procedure and 
with the knowledge of the Vatican, ordained a successor. 

Although the Uniate church used to be a major Romanian denomina- 
tion in Transylvania and played a key role in the Romanian national 
movement there, the regime continued to outlaw it. In 1981 the under- 
ground bishops had made public a signed appeal to the Helsinki follow-up 
meeting in Madrid calling for the reestablishment of the Uniate church. 
The bishops’ identities were known to members of the Uniate church in 
Romania and to religious organizations in the West. They maintained 
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residence in the dissolved Transylvanian dioceses to which they held ca- 
nonic title: Blaj, Cluj-Gherla, Lugoj, Baia Mare, and Oradea. They made 
progress in quietly setting up the rudiments of an ecclesiastical structure 
underground, gathering together Uniate priests who survived imprisonment 
and ordaining new priests from among lay Uniates. These priests were 
celebrating mass for small groups of Uniates in the privacy of their homes 
and performing other pastoral functions such as hearing confessions. 

Ioan Dragomir was the oldest of the underground bishops, and the 
Vatican marked his death with honors normally accorded deceased bishops. 
The Pope celebrated a mass for Dragomir in Rome and conveyed a mes- 
sage of “‘strongly-felt condolences” on Radio Vatican. The Vatican also de- 
clared that it continued to regard the ban on the Uniate church in Ro- 
mania as legally invalid. 

It was the Vatican’s stated view that the restrictions on the Catholic 
churches violated Romania’s international obligations, including those sub- 
scribed to at Helsinki. The Vatican continued to support the rights of 
Roman Catholics in Romania, including the issue of the suppressed Ro- 
man Catholic bishoprics. Of the five former bishoprics belonging to the 
church, the regime recognized only two, and only one of these was allowed 
a bishop. The Roman Catholic church continued to be deprived of legal 
status in Romania. The Vatican raised these issues at the meeting in Hel- 
sinki on the tenth anniversary of the Helsinki Final Act. 

Conclusion Attacks on religious life and values as well as repressive 
measures against defenders of religious rights were stepped up in 1985-86. 
Administrative and police measures ranging from the demolition of 
churches and the seizure of Bibles to arrests of believers were accompanied 
by student antireligious polemics in the mass media. The continuing inten- 
sification of the antireligion campaign did not signify a sharpening of pre- 
vious policy. Pressure on religious rights had been building up incremen- 
tally since the mid-1970s. The campaign was not aimed at any particular 
religious or ethnic group but indiscriminately at all religious beliefs, obser- 
vances, and values. The sources of this policy were in the ruling group’s 
intense ideological commitment to Marxist-Leninist dogma and in its as- 
pirations to reshape the Romanian citizen into the “new man.” 
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Press Retouching Photographs of Ceausescu With rumors about Presi- 
dent Nicolae Ceaugescu’s alleged health problems! becoming more insis- 
tent in Romania, any period of his absence was observed with some sus- 
picion. Moreover, the Romanian media were taking pains to efface any 
traces that might arouse suspicion. 

Ceausescu dropped out of sight after July 26, 1985, and did not reap- 
pear in public until August 2, when he visited military units in the Black 
Sea port of Mangalia. His address to a rally in Galati on August 8 was 
broadcast several hours after the fact. It was brief and seemed to have 
been cut into shape by the Bucharest broadcasters, his voice was tiring very 
quickly and becoming hoarse toward the end. 

The photographs published in the newspaper showing Ceausescu dur- 
ing the first days of his reappearance on the scene showed a man who had 
lost a lot of weight, with his eyes half-closed, the corners of his mouth 
pointing downward, his face drawn and haggard. Most of the photographs 
published on August 8 of Ceausescu’s visit to the Constanta area were so 
heavily retouched that they raised doubts as to their authenticity alto- 
gether; the suspicion arose that the head of a healthier-looking Ceausescu 
from an older photograph had been superimposed over his face. In these 
pictures his face and sometimes even his entire body are lit by a kind of 
halo, and his wrinkles and dark spots are spirited away. In one case, one 
and the same photograph was published in two different newspapers in two 
different ways: on August 9 Scinteia Tineretului presented Ceausescu with 
a strained, painful expression on his face, whereas the same picture put out 
one day later in Newer Weg changed the downward-pointing corners of his 
mouth into a smile. 

Nicu Portrayed as Successor Ceausescu’s visit of the Constanta area 
on August 7, was used as an opportunity to feature other members of the 
Ceausescu clan, too: his wife Elena, his son Nicu (who was in charge of 
the work performed by the youth brigades at the construction site in his 
capacity as uTc first secretary and minister of youth) and even—for the first 
time—Poliana Cristescu, the chairman of the Pioneers’ organization, who 
was rumored to be Nicu’s wife. There were, however, differences in the 
way both Nicu and Poliana were put forward by the various newspapers. 
The party daily Scinteia showed three photographs on its front page; two 
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of them featured Ceausescu and Elena, and the third included their son 
Nicu. This last picture stretched over half the width of the page and 
showed Nicu in profile on the far right, standing to his father’s left. 
Scinteia Tineretului (the daily put out by the Young Communist League 
headed by Nicu) and two dailies put out by the Front for Socialist Unity 
and Democracy, Romdnia Liberd and Neuer Weg, had only one Nicolae 
and Elena picture on their front page. In the second photograph, stretching 
over the entire width of the page, Nicu figured prominently, next to his 
father, with Elena not in the picture at all. 

Scinteia was the only newspaper to run a picture of the three most 
prominent members of the Ceausescu clan that seemed to illustrate the 
hierarchical order established between them. In front, standing on a carpet 
in front of a microphone and saluting, is Nicolae. Several steps behind him 
and off the carpet is Nicu, his hands folded behind his back, and farther 
back, standing on the carpet, is Elena Ceausescu. In iconographical terms, 
it would appear that she was being groomed as Ceausescu’s immediate suc- 
cessor; Nicu’s bid, however, still maintained credibility. 

Following his elevation to alternate member of the cc Political Execu- 
tive Committee at the Thirteenth rcp Congress in November 1984, Nicu 
Ceausescu continued to enhance his domestic prestige and his stature 
abroad. The main goal of the Ceausescus seemed to achieve support for 
the family succession from other communist countries, primarily the Soviet 
Union. On the eve of the rcp congress, Nicu spent a week in the Soviet 
Union in the course of which he was received by Boris Ponomarev, an 
alternate member of the crsu Politburo and cc secretary in charge of rela- 
tions with foreign ruling communist parties.? In January 1985 Nicu went 
to East Berlin where he met with Egon Krenz, sep cc secretary for security 
and Erich Honecker’s heir apparent. In June Nicu again stopped over in 
Moscow on his way to North Korea and China. In reporting about the 
meeting between Nicu Ceausescu and the general secretary of the Chinese 
ce Central Committee, Hu Yaobang, the Chinese news agency Xinhua® 
reported that Hu had told Nicu and his delegation that “friendship be- 
tween China and Romania would continue from generation to generation.” 

Elena Ceausescu Marches On and Up On November 28 and 29 
Romania’s first Congress of Science and Instruction was held in Bucharest. 
It was opened with a brief speech by Elena Ceausescu, wife of the head of 
state, a member of the Standing Bureau of the Political Executive Com- 
mittee, first deputy prime minister, and chairman (since June 1979) of the 
National Council for Science and Technology. Before the agenda of the 
congress was presented and even before her husband spoke, she made 
the following surprising announcement: “In the context of the efforts to 
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improve the guidelines for all areas of activity and to develop a revolution- 
ary workers’ democracy, the leadership of our party and state deems it nec- 
essary to merge the two bodies of science and instruction and to set up a 
single body of democratic leadership, the National Council of Science and 
Instruction of the Socialist Republic of Romania.” 

On the second day of the proceedings Elena Ceausescu was “ap- 
pointed unanimously” (not elected) as chairman of the newly founded 
Council for Science and Instruction. Her takeover of this new super- 
council—one of the party and state bodies characteristic of Romania’s lead- 
ership model—boosted her power and prestige. 

The protocol and press coverage, including the pictures published, 
clearly pointed to a new, considerably higher status for Elena. The news- 
papers printed her portrait on the front page thus giving her equal treat- 
ment with her husband. At the conference itself delegates praised each of 
the Ceaugsescus equally: however, whereas Nicolae Ceausescu was said to 
be the strategist of Romania’s overall economic policy, Elena was presented 
as the chief executor of this policy and as the guarantor of its implementa- 
tion in the future. 

This seemed in accordance with Ceausescu’s reply to a Western cor- 
respondent’s question about whether he planned to establish a “hereditary 
monarchy” in Romania in favor of his son Nicu: “Neither the Constitu- 
tion nor the party congress provide for such a move. Only competence and 
the people’s will can decide on a person’s future,” he is said to have replied.* 

By having Elena Ceausescu publicly acclaimed as a highly powerful 
political leader, the Ceausescus may have been trying to fend off criticism 
by other possible contenders for power. This assumption was strengthened 
by an article published on the eve of the congress by the party paper 
Scinteia® rejecting the claims made by “some people” that “competent 
groups” selected on the basis of their “professionalism” were entitled to 
occupy leading functions in the political sphere, too. According to Scinteia, 
these claims were said to have been backed up by the argument that 
“transforming professional elites into political elites would safeguard im- 
partiality and competence and would result in the optimum functioning 
of the entire sociopolitical system,” something that Scinteia would not 
tolerate. 

“Mother of the Fatherland” The protocol observed in January 1986 
for the birthday of Elena Ceausescu abounded in praise of her merits. 
Among the usual epithets pegged to her virtues as the “great leader’s” 
wife, the “mother of the fatherland,” and the guiding spirit behind science 
and culture, however, there were some new elements. 

Elena was being credited with almost all the virtues that had hitherto 
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been the sole preserve of her husband. Like him, Elena was praised as a 
providential personality whose birthday was “a crucial date in Romanian 
history, by which the nation, glorifying its chosen ones, is glorifying it- 
self. . . .”® Elena was said to be the “perfect personification of the tradi- 
tional values of the Romanian people” and to have been reserved a place 
“fn the golden gallery of the great personalities of national history.’ She 
was described as “the party’s torch,” “the woman-hero,” “the hero of the 
fatherland,” and “our tricolor.’”* The poet Ion Gheorghe’s allusions to the 
“trinity” and the “three dimensions” formed by Nicolae Ceausescu, Elena 
Ceausescu, and the fatherland were almost religious in connotation.® 

In the interval that had passed since she was made chairman of the 
National Council for Science and Instruction, Elena’s political profile and 
influence were considerably enhanced. When Bulgarian party and state 
leader Todor Zhivkov was in Romania for a “friendly visit” from Decem- 
ber 20 to 21, 1985, she participated in the second round of talks. Moreover, 
during Ceausescu’s visit to Yugoslavia on December 13 and 14, Elena’s 
active participation in the talks was drawn to the attention of Western 
correspondents by the Yugoslavs.!° Photographs published in the Roma- 
nian but not in the Yugoslav press in connection with the visit to Belgrade 
showed a rather placid Nicolae Ceausescu seated alongside his energetic- 
looking wife. At the close of the visit, two communiqués were published in 
Romania only: a joint communiqué signed by Nicolae Ceausescu and 
the Yugoslav party and state leaders, and one signed by Nicolae and Elena 
Ceausescu for the rcp and Vidoje Jarkovié for the tcy.'1 The attempts to 
found a communist dynasty in Romania were being carefully observed and 
somewhat critically commented on for some time in Yugoslavia. Already 
in 1984 there had been references in the Yugoslav press to countries such 
as Romania, where the “family of the ruling leader supplies more than 
one capable member occupying top offices.””?* 

Ceausescu at Sixty-eight “I feel bound to praise you and kiss your 
temple” wrote the poet Dumitru Bradescu in the Timisoara cultural weekly 
Orizont'* on the occasion of Ceausescu’s sixty-eighth birthday, and there 
was much more. But although there was the annual outpouring of lauda- 
tory books, movies, and broadcasts rained down on Ceausescu, and al- 
though busts, paintings, and drawings of him (some also featuring his wife, 
Elena, and some his son Nicu, too) went on show at Bucharest’s major 
exhibition center, there was no disguising of a certain shortfall in the out- 
put of nationwide rejoicing. 

The pattern contained a new angle that placed increased stress on 
Ceausescu’s past role and legacy to the future rather than present triumphs. 
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The party and state leadership’s official letter of congratulations empha- 
sized less Ceausescu’s alleged role as the initiator of Romania’s overall post- 
war policies and more the role of the rcp as a whole: “never in the history 
of Romania has there existed a political party that has served the interests 
of the homeland, of its independence and sovereignty, and of the well- 
being and happiness of the whole people with so much devotion, firmness, 
and abnegation.” 

By extending the praise to include the role of the party at large, the 
document had the effect—intentional or not—of freeing the party from 
Ceausescu’s personal wheel of fortune. In addition, whereas in 1985 the 
customary congratulatory telegram had concluded by conveying heartfelt 
wishes to both Ceausescu and his “comrade in life and combat, that highly 
esteemed comrade and outstanding militant of our party and state, Elena 
Ceausescu,” the 1986 telegram made reference to Elena only in conveying 
greetings to Ceaugescu’s family. In the contex of the advances in Elena 
Ceausescu’s political career, this omission could be construed as an indica- 
tion that any succession bid by her did not command full support among 
the country’s leadership. The omission was rendered all the more striking 
by the ardent support that at least one prominent member of the Ceau- 
gescu elite, PEC member and Vice Chairman of the State Council Manea 
Manescu, did bestow upon her on the occasion of her husband’s birthday.'# 
According to Manescu, Nicolae and Elena had “always been united in 
their thoughts and deeds on the brilliant road of revolution,” and he paid 
“warm homage to the titanic activity they have carried on together both 
domestically and internationally.” 

Ceaugescu’s Angry Valediction? 'To judge from the tone of his birth- 
day speech, the omission of Ceausescu’s wife from his birthday greetings 
was not all that had annoyed him. The speech seemed to be written against 
a wider background of estrangement between Ceausescu and elements 
within the leadership. By expressing a determination to use “all my 
strength and my entire being” in continuing to fulfill his duties, Ceausescu, 
intentionally or not, struck the valedictory note of a man determined to go 
down fighting. It was an angry speech full of criticism of party members, 
and suggested disagreements on a number of organizational and ideological 
matters, such as whether the rcp represented a “vanguard of the prole- 
tariat” (and was therefore an elite, “class” organization) or whether it was 
“the vital center of the nation” (in which case national interests would 
take precedence over internationalist duties). Ceausescu criticized un- 
named members of the party for supporting a greater degree of autonomy 
for industrial enterprises, which he labeled “anarchosocialism.” He made 
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a point of calling for more party discipline on all levels and expressed hope 
for support from “the entire Central Committee and its Political Executive 
Committee.” 

The fact that two earlier speeches by Ceausescu before the Political 
Executive Committee had been published, which was not a usual practice, 
also suggested divisions within the leadership. The second of these, on 
February 6, 1986, was made during the Political Executive Committee’s 
rather positive evaluation of the 1981-85 plan results; Ceausescu, however, 
used unusually sharp language in criticizing the party and government for 
having failed to implement their tasks. In 1981 minister for oil, Virgil 
Trofin, was reprimanded at a party plenum not only for the failure of Ro- 
mania’s crude output to have increased but also for his refusal to indulge 
in self-criticism and to offer himself up as a scapegoat for errors that had 
originated with Ceausescu personally. In 1986 the number of those refusing 
to take on the blame for policies originating elsewhere seems to have 
grown. 
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56 
Sex and Birth Control in the USSR 
Julie Moffett 


For many decades, the Soviet way of dealing with sex was to pretend that 
it does not exist. Pornography remained forbidden in movies, written de- 
scriptions of sexual contact were cautiously edited, and sexual references 
in musical lyrics were heavily censored. 

In keeping with this conspiracy of silence, sex education had been 
practically ignored in Soviet schools, the sole exception being a course on 
“personal hygiene” taught in Estonia since about 1965 and in Latvia since 
1975.1 In 1981, however, sex education classes were introduced in a number 
of schools in Moscow and in several other Soviet cities; a pilot program was 
set up to instruct fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds in the physiological, psy- 
chological, and moral aspects of sex and to teach older pupils how to deal 
with problems of married life. Despite the difficulty of finding teachers 
willing and qualified to teach such a delicate subject, the program was 
apparently deemed useful. The sex education course became compulsory 
for all eighth-graders in the USSR in 1983,? and in 1984 all ninth- and 
tenth-graders began taking the course in “The Ethics and Psychology of 
Family Life.”* Before the pilot program was extended to all schools, how- 
ever, articles had appeared in the Soviet press pointing out the caution 
with which these classes must be conducted and warning teachers that 
“sexual education which is too frank is harmful to the schoolchild.”* 

The conservatism of Soviet attitudes toward sex has been commented 
on by both Western and Soviet observers. Hedrick Smith, an American 
correspondent who lived in the USSR for many years, writes: 


Not only did I hear Western students express astonishment at the 
prudery and biological naiveté of young Russians, but periodically the 
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Soviet press ran some pathetic lament from a pregnant teenage girl 
pleading for frank advice because her mother literally dropped her 
knitting when she mentioned the subject of sex. . . . So total is the 
sexual puritanism of Soviet public life. . . . I could hardly help but be 
amused by alarms in America that sex education in American schools 
was a communist plot.® 


A Soviet writer took a daring poke at Soviet prudery by relating the 
following anecdote in an article in Literaturnaia gazeta: 


A married couple went to a photographic studio to sit for a portrait. 
“Pay no attention to me,” said the photographer. “Just pretend that 
I’m not here. Go ahead and kiss each other and don’t let me bother 
you.” The wife sprang up indignantly. “How dare you! We’re not just 
lovers, after all—we’re married! Kiss each other indeed! Perhaps you’ve 
forgotten that we have children!’”® 


Soviet puritanism had deep roots. Lenin, in his writings, warned of 
the “bourgeois” attitude toward sex and sought to discourage sexual excess: 


The youth movement is also affected with the modern approach to the 
sex problem and with excessive interest in it. . . . Healthy sport, 
swimming, racing, walking, bodily exercise of every kind and many- 
sided intellectual interests . . . will give young people more than 
eternal theories about sexual problems. . . . The revolution demands 
concentration, increase of forces. . . . It cannot tolerate orgiastic con- 
ditions. Dissoluteness in sexual life is bourgeois. . . . Self-control, self- 
discipline is not slavery, not even in love.* 


In spite of these stern words from Lenin, young people in the Soviet 
Union did not abandon sex for swimming and self-discipline. Premarital 
sex among young Soviet men and women was on the rise,® and an increas- 
ing number of illegitimate children were being born. A study published in 
1974 and cited in the Soviet journal Nash sovremennik disclosed that in 
the early 1970s one out of every ten children born in the USSR was illegiti- 
mate, which meant that 400,000 illegitimate children were born per year.® 
By 1983, according to an article in Meditsinskaia gazeta, the yearly number 
of illegitimate births had climbed to 500,000.19 Dr. I. S. Kon cited data 
from the Leningrad Palace for the Ceremonial Registration of the New- 
born. The data showed a rapid increase in the number of children regis- 
tered who had been conceived before marriage: the figure grew from 23 
percent in 1968 to 28 percent in 1973 and’38 percent in 1978.1 

The problem appeared to stem in part from inadequate information 
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on sex and birth control. A. §. Makarenko’s The Collective Family: A 
Handbook for Russian Parents, first published in the USSR in 1937 and 
a best-seller for more than a quarter of a century, denounced the concept 
of sex education, stating: “My experience says that special, deliberate so- 
called sex education can only lead to regrettable results. It will ‘educate’ 
sexual feelings, as if man had not experienced a long cultural history, as if 
lofty forms of sexual love had not already been attained.”!2 Another book 
of this type, Young Men and Women, was published in the Soviet Union 
in the early 1960s. Although it was heralded as a popular and informative 
guide on “intimate relations,” it never once mentioned the word “sex.’’8 

Moreover, the small amount of “frank” information made available in 
printed form was often misleading and even ludicrous. The journal 
Zdorove, for example, in 1975 warned that premarital sex “can cause fluc- 
tuations of potency that become a source of doubt, lack of confidence, 
and sometimes even neurotic reactions,” adding that young women usually 
become disillusioned and convinced that they are frigid. It also stated au- 
thoritatively that sexual intercourse should last for only two minutes.14 

In 1974 the first Soviet sex manual to be published in more than forty 
years, discreetly entitled Female Sexual Pathology, was an instant sellout. 
The author, Dr. Abram M. Sviadoshch, recommended that sexual inter- 
course take place a maximum of once in twenty-four hours. He also offered 
advice on when and where to have intercourse: “Anywhere and any time 
with a few exceptions . . . in the morning only if you have time to get 
a good rest before going off to work, not more than once a night, and never 
during menstruation, for aesthetic and health reasons.” He claimed, more- 
over, that according to his analysis of foreign statistics, go percent of 
Western women were frigid whereas Russian women got more fun out 
of sex than French or English women. He also suggested caviar as a treat- 
ment for frigidity and vodka for overcoming inhibitions. Lastly, he cau- 
tioned couples against engaging in premarital sex, since in his opinion it 
can lead to “serious psychic disturbances.” 

Later on, Soviet scholars and educators began to speak out in favor of 
providing young people with fuller and more accurate information about 
sex. In a candid article published in 1982 sociologist Dr. Iu. B. Riurikov 
stated: “Almost no serious, scientifically based sex education takes place 
in our country, in the home or the school. This means that sex education 
is left mainly to the street. As a result, millions of youngsters grow up with 
false notions about sex, become sexually selfish and have premature sexual 
experiences. We lack not just sex education but a system of preparing 
people for family roles.”1° Dr. I. S. Kon pointed out that contemporary 
children may be more naive about sex than earlier generations were be- 
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cause, though peasant children in the old days were given no formal sex 
education, “adult life went on right in front of them.”2* 

In 1983 the cpsu general secretary himself acknowledged the urgency 
of sex education. In a speech to a plenum of the cpsu Central Committee 
on June 15 Iurii Andropov delicately stated: “I have in view not only les- 
sons of physical training and pursuit of sports, but also the need to gain a 
certain minimum of knowledge in the fields of hygiene and medical care. 
It is necessary that every person should know from youth his organism and 
know how to keep it in order.” 18 

However, contraceptives remained generally unpopular in the Soviet 
Union. Supplies were erratic, and the devices, even when obtainable, often 
proved ineffective. Furthermore, because of the lack of family planning 
centers and of any concerted effort to disseminate information, many cou- 
ples were not even aware of the full range of alternative methods of birth 
control. 

Sociological studies showed that 55-60 percent of Russians engaged 
in unprotected intercourse.!® A study by S. L. Polchanova found that 56 
percent of the women surveyed thought contraceptives did not work and 
that another 14 percent believed them to be dangerous. Data published in 
1976 showed that 73.4 percent of the women in Leningrad having abor- 
tions practiced various methods of contraception.”° 

The unfortunate solution adopted by most couples in the USSR con- 
tinued to be abortion. The estimated ratio of abortions to live births was 
between 2.5 and 3.0 to 1,2 among the Slavs and Balts, even greater.?? 
Since 1955, when the restrictive law of 1936 was reversed, the abortion rate 
soared; in fact, abortion became established as the primary means of birth 
control in the Soviet Union. 

Alarmed by mounting evidence of the harmful effects of multiple 
abortions on the health of Soviet women, the Soviet medical community 
became very interested in ways to improve the existing methods of birth 
control. The government, however, did not appear willing to provide sufh- 
cient funding for greater availability of contraceptives. The problem 
stemmed to a large degree from the inability to reconcile the conflicting 
goals of high birth rate—especially among Russians—and effective birth 
control. 

The Intrauterine Device (IUD) For many years, the rup was con- 
sidered in the Soviet Union to be a dangerous method of birth control. In 
1963 a Soviet handbook warned that the rup was “unconditionally harm- 
ful” to its users, and a medical journal declared that its use “must be 
forbidden.” 

Then in 1968 Dr. Boris Petrovskii, USSR minister of health, suddenly 
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announced the government’s decision to begin mass manufacture of intra- 
uterine devices.?* This announcement followed publication of the findings 
of a research project that concluded that the rup was a safer birth control 
method because it had less serious side effects than the pill.?® 

However, of the couples surveyed in Moscow in 1982 that were using 
contraceptives only 3 percent were using the rup.?* The apparent reasons 
for the persisting unpopularity of the rup were that it was still difficult to 
obtain, that Soviet medical officials failed to convince women of its safety, 
and that Soviet doctors continue to have contradictory opinions about its 
proper use. 

The Pill Birth control pills suffered a fate similar to that of the 
tuD: many Soviet women feared their side effects, and the pills never be- 
came widely used. Rather than produce its own pills, the USSR imported 
them from Hungary and Bulgaria. The most popular of the imports was 
the Hungarian “Infecudin.” 

The side effects of the pills used in the Soviet Union appear to be 
harsher and more pronounced than those of Western-made pills; accord- 
ing to Hedrick Smith, many women complained of liver and blood dis- 
orders attributed to use of the pill, and doctors at a maternity home he 
visited confirmed that this was a serious problem.?* 

Another major complaint concerned the erratic supply of the product. 
Many young women did not start using it for fear of running out at the 
wrong time. Furthermore, women who wanted to use the pill must obtain 
a prescription, which was often difficult to get in rural areas. Soviet doc- 
tors apparently encouraged their patients to use the pill for only a one- 
year trial period; they frankly admitted that they preferred other methods. 

Condoms Condoms were the most widely available contraceptive 
device produced in the Soviet Union. A large majority of them were made 
locally, and they could usually be found even in rural locations. They 
were inexpensive: about five to seven cents apiece. Soviet-made condoms 
acquired a reputation all their own, however. Made of a thick latex ma- 
terial and often not lubricated, they were referred to as “galoshes,” and 
many men simply refused to wear them. 

Condoms nevertheless appeared to be the most prevalent form of 
mechanical protection used. In a survey of contraceptive practice among 
women requesting an abortion in a small town in the rsrsr, O. E. Cher- 
netskii determined that 20 percent of those surveyed cited condoms as 
their preferred contraceptive measure; only 5 percent used douches, 5 
percent used diaphragms, and 5 percent relied on lactation.?® Although 
Soviet-made condoms were uncomfortable and liable to deprive the sexual 
act of some of its pleasure, their use was likely to increase if their quality 
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improved. Western-made condoms reportedly sold for as much as $1.80 
each on the black market. 

The Diaphragm The use of the diaphragm did not spread widely in 
the Soviet Union. Appointments with doctors were difficult to obtain, and 
the devices could not be bought without a prescription. 

There were conflicting reports on the number of sizes of the dia- 
phragm available in the USSR. Dr. Iurii Bloshanskii, a gynecologist in 
Moscow, declared that five sizes of diaphragms were available.*® Henry 
David says he was told that only one size was being produced in the 
USSR.*° Hedrick Smith states that his women friends could find only 
two sizes and that there was always the problem of finding the creams and 
jellies that should be used in conjunction with the device.*! Despite the 
difficulties in securing the night size, though, a diaphragm of some sort 
was usually obtainable. According to D. Vasilev, 15 percent of those using 
contraceptives were using diaphragms.*? 

The Rhythm Method The rhythm method appeared “acceptable” 
to Soviet doctors and was often recommended to young couples. Yet 
Vasilev states that only 2 percent of Soviet couples use the rhythm method 
as a means of preventing conception.** Hedrick Smith was told that “most 
couples use rhythm or practice withdrawal.” A study done by I. P. Katkova 
of the use by married couples of contraceptives over a five-year period 
found that, at first, only 4.6 percent of the couples used the rhythm method. 
That figure jumped to 24.5 percent by the fifth year of marriage.** This 
seems to indicate that the rhythm method became more desirable and 
probably more “convenient” for the married couples over an extended pe- 
riod. 

Coitus Interruptus Following abortion and condoms, coitus inter- 
ruptus ranked as the third most widely used form of birth control in the 
Soviet Union, a ranking unusual for a developed nation. Vasilev deter- 
mined that 20 percent of Soviet couples practice coitus interruptus.*® In 
1966 the figure is said to have been as high as 32.3 percent.3® Henry David 
states that “most couples engage in unprotected intercourse and hope.”%* 
However, articles in the Soviet press spoke out against coitus interruptus, 
describing it as “unreliable” and “inadvisable.’’* 

Douches and Sterilization Douches were not infrequently being used 
to prevent a pregnancy; Chernetskii’s study found that 5 percent of the 
couples surveyed used douches as their only means of protection,®® and 
Vasilev’s research indicated that 2 percent of contraceptive users relied 
solely on the douche.*® 

Sterilization, male or female, remained rare in the Soviet Union. It 
was strictly prohibited for women except when serious medical complica- 
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tions were expected in the event of further pregnancies. Vasectomies were 
also being strongly discouraged.** 

Abortion ‘There were more abortions each year in the Soviet Union 
than in any other country in the world.*? Murray Feshbach estimates that 
the abortion rate (i.e., the percentage of pregnancies terminated by abor- 
tion) in the USSR as a whole was 60-70 percent and that among the Balts 
and Slavs (80 percent of the Soviet population) it was as high as 75-80 
percent.** In the United States the abortion rate was 30 percent. 

The main form of birth control in the Soviet Union was abortion. 
It was legal during the first three months of pregnancy. The operation was 
quick, cheap, and, of course, invariably effective. 

Abortion was free for a working woman, but cost five rubles for a 
woman not employed.*t There were a number of clinics, mostly in cities, 
that would admit women for a standard visit of three days. (“Three nights 
in Sochi’—the Black Sea resort—was the euphemism often used to explain 
women’s sudden absences. )#* Although the authorities officially discouraged 
abortions, doctors were usually willing to give women as many as they 
liked provided there was a six-month interval between operations.*® The 
abortion rate was very low in the Muslim republics—abortion was tradi- 
tionally viewed by most Muslim women as “the greatest crime.’’** 

The overwhelming majority of Soviet women having abortions were 
married. A study done in 1970-71 in the Magadan Oblast determined that 
78 percent of all known pregnancies there ended in abortion and that 95.5 
percent of the abortions were performed on married women.*§ In Lenin- 
grad in 1972, 82 percent of the women seeking an abortion were married 
and 59 percent had been married for five years or more.*® 

A second point of similarity among Soviet women terminating a 
pregnancy was the experience of multiple abortions. It was by no means 
uncommon for a Soviet woman to have at least four abortions in her life- 
time, and some had as many as twenty.°° A survey carried out in Tomsk 
in 1960-62 of 12,582 women who were in the hospital for an abortion or 
because of abortion complications revealed that 52 percent of these women 
(most of whom were married) had one or two abortions and 48 percent 
had between three and twenty.*! A study published in 1977 reported six 
abortions per live birth in Alma Ata.*? Another study that appeared in 
1978 found that 10 percent of a group of women surveyed in Moscow had 
five or more abortions.*? A 1981 study surveying 4,000 women in Minsk 
indicated that this trend was not changing; it reported that among those 
who had at least one abortion, more than 50 percent had three or more 
and about 15 percent had five or more.*+ 

Most Soviet women seeking abortions were gainfully employed. A 
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large number of the abortions were taking place between the birth of the first 
child and that of the second. Among the reasons women were most often 
giving for seeking an abortion were inadequate living space,®® insufficient 
child-care centers, family difficulties (including alcoholic husbands), and 
“unwillingness to have a child.’’®* This latter response was frequently the 
only explanation given; in one study, it was the reason cited by 39 percent 
of the interviewees.** Interestingly enough, the financial burden of having 
a child consistently ranked low among the answers offered. 

With abortion as the primary method of birth control in the Soviet 
Union, there was a great deal of room for improvement. A policy of re- 
ducing abortions by promoting alternative methods of birth control would, 
however, conflict with Soviet social and demographic objectives by re- 
ducing the already low birthrates. If the high number of abortions and the 
refusal of over half the population to use contraceptives was an embarrass- 
ment to the authorities, they appeared, nevertheless, to have chosen to 
tolerate the situation rather than risk a further decline in the birthrates 
among the Slavs and other European nationalities. 


57 
Punks in Estonia 


Toomas Ilves 


Most things Western eventually reach the Soviet Union, often appearing 
first in one of the Baltic Republics. The punk movement was no excep- 
tion. When the punk phenomenon burst upon the scene in England in 
the middle of the 1970s it promoted itself as, among other things, an 
ideological attack on capitalism and the alienation this system had created 
in modern, postindustrial youth. As with the hippie movement that pre- 
ceded it, punk was closely identified with a particular form of music 
as well as personal appearance, which served both to distinguish its ad- 
herents from others—including the hippies—and to provide some form of 
unifying banner. From its birthplace in Great Britain, the punk phenome- 
non spread to the United States and Western Europe, and finally reached 
the East European states. As with many earlier youth movements, an anti- 
authoritarian stance that billed itself as a snub to the values of polite soci- 
ety was central to punk. It was a youth protest movement with a socio- 
political edge proclaiming that the alienation that was its hallmark was 
the inevitable result of postindustrial, Western capitalism. Yet it made its 
appearance in the Soviet Union as well. 
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Articles in the Soviet Estonian press indicated that the punk move- 
ment, albeit in a modified, Soviet form, attracted a following among Es- 
tonian youth, enough so that it prompted a number of cautious appraisals. 
In contrast to some articles in the central press, however, the Estonian 
press proved reluctant to condemn a seemingly antisocial youth movement 
whose followers scrawled circled “A” symbols for anarchy on walls. They 
sported safety-pin earrings, studded leather jackets and pants, and mohawk 
haircuts. Like their counterparts in the West, they also spoke of “aliena- 
tion” and boredom alleviated by violence, destructiveness, and drugs. 

Nearly all press accounts of the punk phenomenon in Estonia were 
surprisingly cautious, at times even supportive, treating it as a passing fad 
that should be viewed with understanding. Only a translation from Litera- 
turnaia gazeta’ had harsh words for the punkers, resorting to extensive 
quotations from Marx’s analysis of mysticism in China in order to urge 
punks to develop a more “collective” bearing and to judge people by their 
labor. Estonian press accounts tended to be much closer to the real prob- 
lems. 

A remarkably frank interview with two young men in the Komsomol 
daily, Noorte Haal,? discussed police harassment, fighting, sniffing glue, 
and relations with other social groups. It showed that being a punk was 
not easy in the Soviet Union: 


Q: Where do you drink beer? 

A: In strangers’ yards. . . 

Q: Aren’t you driven away? 

A: Yes we are, but usually there are lots of us, some 20 to 30. The 
militia comes every other day to harass us. Then we run away. Often 
we are taken away. They rip off our chains and safety pins. They 
don’t take them from the older punkers. From Tarmo, for example. 
He starts yelling and threatening. He’s like a grownup—a nineteen- 
year-old. He can protest; the younger ones are afraid to. 

Q: Why are you arrested? 

A: Primarily because of our dress. 


Apparently, however, the punks continued to dress the way they did 
despite arrests, thus suggesting a new mode of defiance among Estonian 
youth. These Estonian punks were not, however, merely young people 
who dress strangely. They were as bored, alienated, violent, and interested 
in drugs as their Western counterparts: 


Q: What do you do during the long winter nights? 
A: In the winter I usually sit at home. I used to go to the Baltic 
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station. A lot of people go through there. But I got tired of it. There 
are a lot of filthy people in the station, drunkards who don’t go to 
work, 

OQ: What do you think of alcoholics? 

A: I glare at drunkards with a deliberate look of loathing so that 
they'll know how filthy they are. At first they don’t understand why I 
stare at them, but some of them probably do understand. 

QO: You drink yourself, and also behind the corner. Is there a dif- 
ference? 

A: But I don’t drink that much! We also take pills. 

OQ: Which ones? 

A: Barbamyl {a barbiturate]. 

QO: But that will ruin your health! 

A: Let it be ruined. We drink, and we use anything—beer, fortified 
wine, sniff solvent vapors—to get high. 


Popping pills and sniffing solvents, although common enough among 
a subset of the youth in the West, as well as among some youths in East- 
ern Europe, had not been something normally discussed in the organ of 
the Komsomol. Small as the percentage of Estonian youths taking drugs 
might be, the casualness with which the topic of drugs was being discussed 
suggested that Estonians were more familiar with them than the absence 
of press coverage might indicate. 

Even discounting their use of drugs, the youths interviewed seem to 
have fallen into the same pattern of ennui associated with punks in the 
West. Asked what interests him, one punk answered: “Nothing interests 
me. Nothing else matters, punk matters. I’d gladly leave home so that the 
militia won’t be able to get me. I’d live in hallways.” Another, asked what 
he does during the day said: 


A: I just hang out. 

Q: Where? 

A: Everywhere. I can’t stand fine society. I hate strangers. Every- 
thing leaves me cold. Nor do I care what [others] think of me. 

QO: Do you consider yourself respectable? 

A: I don’t like the respectable life, but neither am I dirty. 

QO: Have you thought about what kind of work you'd like to do? 

A: I don’t feel like working at all, nor do I feel like going to school. 


A Predilection for Destruction and Violence Punks liked destroying 
things. “I like destruction,” said one. “Once I smashed half the things at 
home into bits.” Asked why, he replied, “I can’t explain it. Perhaps out of 
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defiance, simply to smash, break something to bits, which can’t be put to- 
gether again. I can’t be bothered with putting things right.” Another punk, 
asked if he liked to destroy things said, “But of course. I break everything 
that comes before me, lanterns, trash cans. . . . Destruction gives me spe- 
cial enjoyment.” 

The punk predilection for destruction extended to physical violence 
as well. Judging from the interview in Noorte Haal, these fights between 
punks and other groups of youths were fairly common. The main antago- 
nists of the punks were the arikad, the school-aged black marketeers, scour- 
ing the tourist hotels in Talinn, buying jeans or any other form of Western 
dress. Asked if he had been in any fights, a punk interviewed in Noorte 
Haal replied: 


Yes I have. Most often with arikad. They themselves come to bother 
us. [They say to us]: Look how you're dressed, aren’t you ashamed, 
you're like rags. They only wear clothes with designer labels them- 
selves. To my mind, it’s the arikad they should arrest. They do busi- 
ness with foreigners, and if you look at the picture in the street, ev- 
ery second one has some article of clothing they’ve gotten from [the 
foreigners]. There are a lot more of them than punkers. 


Circumstantial evidence suggested that violence was on the rise in Es- 
tonia. Numerous articles in the daily press mentioned youths involved in 
crime and violence.? Were such articles to appear only occasionally, little 
could be inferred; that they appeared with great regularity suggested a 
larger problem. Another indication was the decision by the Essk Supreme 
Soviet in the summer of 1985 to outlaw “cold weapons,’* that is, chains, 
brass knuckles, and other weapons that were not firearms, as well as the 
private teaching of karate. 

Mimicry of Western Trends Estonian youths, hungry for Western 
trends, could hardly be isolated from the Finnish punk scene. Helsinki 
television’s coverage of street scenes inevitably included shots of that city’s 
own mohawk-coiffed youth. Hanoi Rocks, a Finnish punk band, was prob- 
ably the only pop group from that country to enjoy a following in the rest 
of Europe, a unique accomplishment hardly lost on young Estonians des- 
perately trying to mimic anything trendy among their peers in the West. 
Moreover, until at least 1985, when the Soviets almost halved the number 
of Finnish tourists allowed into Estonia from 115,000 to 60,000 per year, 
Finnish punks could be seen getting drunk in the streets and tourist hotels 
of Talinn, taking advantage of the cheapest drinking spree holiday avail- 
able outside the exorbitantly priced alcohol and vacation market in Fin- 
land. 
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The massive “‘schoolchildren’s riots” in Talinn in 1980, quelled only 
by the brutal intervention of the authorities, had as its immediate catalyst 
the banning of a performance by the Estonian rock group, Propeller.5 Sub- 
sequently disbanded by the authorities, Propeller adopted many of the mu- 
sical motifs and styles of late 1970s British punk bands. Its songs openly 
jeered at the “safe” rock-and-roll musicians in Estonia; one song to reach 
the West had the singer repetitively screaming a nihilist “No!” over a typi- 
cally primitivist punk beat, with a chorus repeating that “there were good 
words to say, but we could not find them.” Another Propeller song warned 
that trying to change the political situation would only result in the “wolf 
of autocracy lunging at your throat.”® 

The Official Response As long as the punk movement remained lim- 
ited to the West, the Soviets accepted it as a foreign protest movement 
that confirmed much of what they had been saying about the West all 
along; then, too, there was an acceptable ideological dimension to punk 
that had been missing in the earlier, more mystical hippie movement. As 
soon as punk arrived in the East, however, it took on a new color. Al- 
though the lyrics of such punk bands as the Clash, the Sex Pistols, and 
the Gang of Four were overtly Marxist, the appearance of a following in 
the Soviet Union required the music to be subsumed in the Leninist cate- 
gory of “infantile Leftism.” As an Estonian music critic said: “Punk rock 
immediately lost its initially democratic phrases and openly brought to the 
fore an extremist nihilism. Its symbols became the safety pin, the razor 
blade. . . . From behind this relatively innocent and theatrical beginning 
climbed out the glorification of absolute amorality and terror, which com- 
pletely logically began to adorn itself with fascistic regalia.’”* 

Generally, however, press treatments of Estonian punks have been 
rather sympathetic. Estonian novelist Teet Kallas pleaded in Noorus for 
understanding for the punks and likened them to his own youthful extrava- 
gances in dress and pose.’ It was simply something the punks will grow out 
of, he claimed, just as his peers grew up to be generally productive mem- 
bers of society. Another article in Noorus,® which made no mention of 
punks but featured a youth with a mohawk hairstyle in the middle of the 
page, leaving no doubt as to what was being discussed, blamed young peo- 
ple’s alienation on the lack of opportunities available to them. It argued 
that a loss of pride in one’s own work stemmed from dehumanized train- 
ing programs that talked only of plans and percentages. The article was 
sympathetic to the alienation of young Estonians and the causes of their 
distress. 

Meanwhile, the authorities were still: not sure about how to deal with 
the punks and kept wondering: “Who are they? What is in them? Defi- 
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ance, anger, powerlessness [in the face] of someone, something concrete, 
often indeterminate, general, and undefined. They need freedom. What 
kind? . . . Why do they exist? What to think of them?’?° 

As in the rest of the world, punks represented a small segment of the 
young people in Estonia. Nevertheless, they were something new on the 
Soviet scene. Although they were not a serious threat to the social order, 
their aspiration “to be free, to curse, to destroy” made them unfathom- 
able—at least within Soviet ideological canons. 


58 
Soviet Neo-Nazis 
Julia Wishnevsky 


The Facts and the Evidence Rumors about the emergence of under- 
ground Nazi-style organizations in one city or another in the USSR had 
been circulating at least since the 1960s. In 1972 the well-known dissident 
Leonid Pliushch met a prisoner at the Serbskii Institute of Forensic Psy- 
chiatry who described himself as a neo-Fascist and appeared to support 
the program of the West German National Democratic party. He was a 
thief who had been sent to Moscow from a camp for an expert opinion. He 
let drop one interesting detail about himself: “In the camp I was a Stalin- 
ist, but I changed my mind.”? 

Pliushch also recounts what his cellmate in the Lefortovo Prison, cur- 
rency speculator Feliks Lifshits, told him about another Soviet Fascist, 
with whom Lifshits had shared a cell before he was moved in with Pliushch. 
The man was a worker who, together with a friend, had scattered the anti- 
communist leaflets of a “Soviet Fascist Party” in the Kremlin. In his mem- 
oirs, Pliushch cites one of the proposals contained in the leaflets: “Jews 
should be sent to the gas chambers, so that they don’t stink!” 

According to foreign journalists in Moscow, the neo-Nazi movement 
originated in Estonia; in September 1980 at a rock concert held on the an- 
niversary of the reoccupation of Estonia by the Soviet Army in 1944, 
twenty or thirty neo-Fascists organized a protest demonstration and were 
removed from the concert by the police.* But, according to a report in the 
London Daily Telegraph in April 1982, groups of youths in black shirts 
with Nazi emblems began to appear at the beginning of the 1980s in the 
working-class districts of various towns in central Russia.* 

There were unconfirmed reports that the trial of eighteen members of 
a local Nazi organization was held in Mozhaisk (a town in Moscow Oblast) 
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also in 1980. The leader of the group—a girl of twenty-six—was said to have 
guided the behavior of the defendants even in court. Nothing was known 
about the sentences imposed or the names of the defendants, or under 
what article of the criminal code they were charged. 

On November 1, 1981, there was a demonstration of older schoolchil- 
dren in the town of Kurgan in Western Siberia. About a hundred of those 
taking part wore swastika armbands. One of their slogans was: “Fascism 
will save Russia!” The demonstrators seem to have been detained, and it 
was rumored that one of them was charged with a criminal offense, while 
the others were dealt with summarily.® 

On April 20, 1982, the anniversary of the birth of Adolf Hitler, there 
was a demonstration on Pushkin Square in Moscow. Reports placed the 
number of participants at between ten and one hundred. The discrepancy 
in the figures can be attributed to the fact that the square was at the time 
full of people who had just come out of the nearby “Rossiia” cinema, in 
which Nazi leaflets had also been scattered. The participants in the dem- 
onstration had closely cropped hair and were wearing smart black shirts 
and swastika armbands. Their leaders, who were somewhat older, did not 
take part in the demonstration but directed events from the Lira cafe on 
the other side of Gorkii Street. 

It was known in advance that this demonstration was to take place. 
Teachers in Moscow schools are said to have warned their senior students 
not to go near the Pushkin monument on April 20. Nevertheless, the po- 
lice put no obstacles in the way of the demonstration. Only when it was 
nearly over and the demonstrators clashed with some soccer players who 
were on the square did the police intervene. About six people were de- 
tained, and about ten were taken in serious condition to the intensive care 
unit of the nearby Hospital No. 24." 

On April 26, 1982, during a political lecture at the Moscow Printing 
Institute, the student Petr Maslov gave an account of the neo-Fascist dem- 
onstration, which he had helped to disperse. His story was confirmed by 
his friends who had also taken part in the dispersal. At the request of the 
instructor in charge of teaching the history of the cpsu, a KcB officer came 
and told Maslov and his friends that they were providing foreign corre- 
spondents with material for slander and that “‘it is not the business of stu- 
dents to beat up Fascists—there are bodies competent to handle that.” 
Maslov was expelled from the institute but later reinstated.* 

At the beginning of June 1982 a group of hooligans wearing swastikas 
on their jackets damaged most of the statues in the Summer Garden in 
Leningrad.® In the middle of October of the same year there were reports 
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of demonstrations by neo-Fascists at the Kazan Cathedral in Leningrad 
and in [uzhno-Uralsk, Sverdlovsk, and other towns.?° 

On April 20, 1983, the anniversary of Hitler's birthday was marked by 
demonstrations on a newly built Moscow housing estate and also in Sverd- 
lovsk, Kuibyshev, Omsk, Rostov, and parts of the Ukraine. In Saratov, stu- 
dents of the law faculty of the university planned to hold a demonstration 
on Revolution Square. Police patrols prevented the demonstrators, who 
were wearing brown shirts, from entering the square, so they made their 
way to the Jewish cemetery, where they destroyed a number of gravestones. 
They also desecrated monuments in a Christian cemetery, including one 
honoring soldiers who perished in World War II. 

According to unconfirmed reports, the “Fiihrer” of the Moscow Fas- 
cists was drafted into the army following the demonstration on April 20, 
1983. In August of the same year, he is said to have deserted and then 
been arrested. In February 1984 he appeared to be still under investiga- 
tion. 

At about the same time an anonymous samizdat document dated Au- 
gust 1983 and entitled “Fascism in the USSR: A Spontaneous Protest or 
an [Officially] Inspired Movement?” reached the West.!? The author had 
apparently encountered Soviet Nazis on the street, and he described their 
appearance: “Black jackets, pointed shoes, dark glasses, shaven heads, fre- 
quently wearing swastika bracelets of semiprofessional manufacture.” Ac- 
cording to him, members of the neo-Fascist groups were mainly students, 
young workers, older schoolchildren, and pupils at vocational-technical 
schools. 

The author of the document stated that during the demonstrations on 
April 20, 1983, the Fascists marched past in formation, shouting “Heil Hit- 
ler!” and “Sieg Heil!,” burst into cafés and discotheques catering to young 
people, attacked passers-by, and beat up war veterans wearing medal mb- 
bons. They used not only their fists but also knuckle-dusters. The author 
cited various rumors that the number of people involved in these disorders 
ran into hundreds, if not thousands. There were also rumors that searches 
of their homes turned up knives and firearms, card files of the members of 
the organization, and its statutes, which stipulated monthly subscriptions 
of five rubles and the death penalty for those who quit the organization. 

The samizdat writer referred to the many arrests of neo-Fascists, but 
he himself was firmly of the opinion that they were being hardly harassed 
at all. He claimed that the authorities limited themselves to purely educa- 
tive measures—talking to the culprits, showing them films about fascism, 
and, in extreme cases, arresting them on charges of “hooliganism.” He also 
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asserted that the authorities were very well informed about what was go- 
ing on. 

According to the same writer, it became fashionable among very young 
party, Komsomol, and government officials to admire the toughness of the 
leaders of the Third Reich—Hitler, Himmler, and Bormann—and the struc- 
ture and methods of the Nazi party and the German propaganda ministry. 
Books about Nazi Germany were also said to enjoy great popularity among 
them. There was even alleged to exist an aggressive Fascist samizdat repro- 
duced on copying machines that circulated among young officials. 

All the available information remained very vague and based on 
second- and third-hand reports. It strangely confirmed neo-Fascists were 
not being seriously harassed. A neo-Nazi movement could hardly count on 
popularity in a country that lost 20 million dead in World War II. Like 
the anonymous samizdat writer, Russian émigrés saw in the demonstration 
of April 20, 1982, a possible provocation of the xcs aimed at discrediting 
dissidents.1* Western journalists pointed to the disillusionment of some 
young people with official communist ideology and their longing for iron 
discipline and a strong leader.1* But there were also attempts to view the 
Russian Nazis in the broader context of unofficial right-wing radical ideol- 
ogy in the USSR.® 

The Context of Nationalist Right In November 1965 Valerii Skurla- 
tov, a senior official in the propaganda department of the Moscow City 
Komsomol Committee, circulated “A Manual of Behavior,” among the 
participants in a plenum of the Central Committee of the All-Union Kom- 
somol called to discuss problems of military-patriotic education. He pro- 
posed that people should “distance themselves” from reason and “put the 
heart, the voice of the blood, at the center of things.” Skurlatov preached 
a death cult: “Only in the face of death do the joy and pride of the mas- 
ter of life who has drunk fresh blood for thirty years emerge.” To strengthen 
sexual morality, he proposed “smearing the gates with tar, displaying pub- 
licly the bedclothes after the wedding night, corporal punishment for 
women who have sexual relations with foreigners, their branding and steril- 
ization.” His manual envisaged the creation of castes and the introduction 
of corporal punishment. Skurlatoy proclaimed: “There is no more con- 
temptible occupation than being a ‘thinker,’ an ‘intellectual,’ a ‘too clever 
little fish,’ and there is nothing nobler than being a soldier.”1* Skurlatov 
was dismissed from the city committee, received a party reprimand, and 
was transferred to work in the Institute of Information of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

In the spring of 1968 economist A. Fetisov and architects Mikhail An- 
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tonov, V. Bykov, and Oleg Smirnov were arrested in Moscow. Shortly be- 
fore his arrest, Fetisov had left the crsu in protest against the de-Staliniza- 
tion of 1956. In his writings Fetisov portrayed the history of mankind as a 
struggle between order and chaos, the embodiment of chaos being the 
Jewish people, who for two thousand years had been fomenting disorder 
in Europe until confronted by German and Slav initiatives—the totalitarian 
regimes of Hitler and Stalin. The group’s program envisaged deurbaniza- 
tion, a return to the village commune, the transfer of industry to Siberia. 
All four members of the Fetisov group were committed to special psychi- 
atric hospitals, from which they were released in 1970-72. 

In 1970 a document entitled “A Nation’s Word” and signed “Russian 
patriots” appeared in samizdat. Its authors proclaimed the absolute priority 
of the national (i.e., racial) principle and demanded an end to “uncon- 
trolled hybridization.” It was “outraged national dignity” that gave birth 
to Hitler in Germany, they said. They praised Hitler’s regime for having 
declared “a merciless war on degeneration.” But he was not able to fulfill 
that task, because he declared inferior even peoples that were on the same 
level of development as the Germans. 

Neo-Nazis in the Official Press In September 1985 Komsomolskaia 
pravda carried an article by E. Losoto entitled “An Urgent Trip” about the 
trial of ten young people between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four, who 
were frequenters of a “den” created by one of the accused in his four-room 
apartment in the center of Voroshilovgrad. The most serious charge against 
them seems to have been regular instances of gang rape of girls of loose 
morals who were also part of the group. In describing the purpose of the 
den, the author of the article wrote: “Here girls were beaten and coerced.” 
They also drew “sinister symbols” on the girls (probably swastikas) and 
“{mitated the torture of women resistance fighters.” 

Six times in the article Losoto noted that the crimes were committed 
in Voroshilovgrad, only a twenty-minute drive away from Krasnodon, the 
town featured in Aleksandr Fadeev’s Molodaia gvardiia—the most famous 
novel in the USSR about the anti-Fascist resistance movement during the 
German occupation. Approximately forty lines of the article criticized the 
“appealing portrayal of Fascists in many films.” Asked about the motives 
for his actions, one of the accused replied: “I’ve seen many films about the 
war. . . . I’ve begun to imitate them.” 

A film by the Italian director Carlo Lizzani entitled San Babila, Ore 
20 (San Babila 20:00 Hours) and released in the Soviet Union in March 
1980 was an enormous success among Soviet youth. The heroes of the film 
wear black shirts and paint swastikas on the walls. According to the Soviet 
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biweekly that announced the release of the film, their Soviet admirers 
“want to imitate their idols, marching through the streets of today shout- 
ing ‘Heil!’ 27 

In his poem “Fuku!,” published in 1985, the well-known poet Evgenii 
Evtushenko was quite explicit: 


On Hitler’s birthday 

Under the all-seeing sky of Russia 
That pathetic huddle of boys and girls 

Is not just pathetic, 
An earring with a tiny swastika— 

The sign of a Nazi, a racist 
Hangs from the pierced lobe of 

a little wolf, or maybe he’s just a puppy. 
He, Vasek, the half-punk, 

together with Niurka, with multi-colored hair 

and blue eyelids 

And a home-made swastika hairslide 
Stand, slightly swaying, 

Crackling his black, fake-leather jacket. 
He stays within the law 

You can’t get him so easily.1® 


At the end of May 1986 Sobesednik, the weekly supplement to Kom- 
somolskaia pravda, printed an unsigned letter to the editor from the West 
Siberian city of Novokuznetsk. After a salutation, the letter began: “Isn’t 
it time you shut up! Who thought up these dogmas anyway? We don’t 
know who needs them, but certainly not the young people of Novokuz- 
netsk.” The letter ended: “We express our solidarity with such youth 
trends abroad as hippies, punks, skinheads and rockers! So be it! Let’s re- 
vive Fascism!’’?® 

By 1986 the fad for Hitler and fascism was becoming a source of grow- 
ing anxiety. The popular television serial Semnadtsat mgnoventi vesny 
(Seventeen Moments of Spring) inspired a group of seventh-graders— 
“normal youngsters from conventional families”—with “the idea of emu- 
lating Fascists.” They “even adopted the names of Nazi criminals as nick- 
names.” When the movie The Battle of Moscow was shown, youngsters 
“applauded each time Hitler appeared on the screen.””?° 

Conclusion A growing amount of material testified to the existence 
in the Soviet Union of a wide range of people united by a system of Nazi 
values, including the cult of strength and of a strong leader unconstrained 
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by moral restraints; militarism; hatred of intellectuals, liberals, and the 
democratic West; chauvinism; racism and anti-Semitism. The holders of 
such views also favored the most aggressive course in foreign policy, cate- 
gorically denied the right of the peoples of the USSR to self-determination, 
and demanded that their fellow citizens be handled with ruthless severity. 
It seemed that the Soviet authorities were considerably more tolerant of 
this kind of dissidence than of any other. 


59 
The Virgin of Medjugorje 


Kevin Devlin 





On June 24, 1981, a group of children in a remote village in Herzegovina, 
southern Yugoslavia, startled neighbors with the excited report that they 
had seen the luminous figure of a young woman with a child on her arm 
on the rocky slope of a local hill. Next day six children, four girls and two 
boys, reported that they saw the figure again, this time with hands upraised 
in prayer, around the same time on the same slope. Now, they said, she be- 
gan to speak to them and they to her, although none of the others present 
could see or hear anything.” On the third day, they said, one of them asked 
the young woman who she was and received the reply: “I am the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” Since that time, it was claimed, the six children were having 
brief apparitions every day at appointed times, received messages stressing 
the need for conversion, prayer, inner peace and self-denial, and were en- 
trusted with “secrets” not yet disclosed. As a result, the village of Medju- 
gorje, against all human probabilities, became a unique center of interna- 
tional spiritual renewal, attracting hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from 
many parts of the world.’ 

In the modern world it is generally thought axiomatic that supernatu- 
tal events do not and cannot occur. That certainly was the official position 
taken by the communist authorities in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Yet they had 
to come to terms with the indisputable fact that belief in these claimed 
supernatural occurrences not only accentuated a resurgence of religious be- 
lief in Yugoslavia, particularly though not solely among the Roman Catho- 
lic Croats and Slovenes,* but also attracted incessant and unprecedented 
crowds of visitors from all over the Western world. 

Who were the six young people who maintained this unprecedented 
claim over four years of psychic strain? All were of Croatian peasant stock, 
and all lived in or were associated with the nearby hamlet of Bijakovici: 
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Ivanka Ivankovi¢, fifteen, a reserved, classically beautiful girl who 
lived in the nearby town of Mostar, but whose family had a house in 
Bijakovici; she was the first to see the strange figure on the hillside, the 
first to identify it as the “Gospa” (Our Lady), and the first to speak 
to her;® 

Mirjana Dragiéevié, sixteen, from Sarajevo, on vacation in her father’s 
home village; 

Vicka Ivankovié, sixteen, the oldest of the group, a loquacious extro- 
vert with a habitual smile; 

Ivan Dragitevi¢, sixteen, a quiet youth who subsequently spent two 
years in a seminary in an effort to study for the priesthood but failed the 
examinations and returned to do farm work; 

Marija Pavlovi¢, sixteen, a gentle, very shy girl training as a hair- 
dresser; 

Jakov Colo, at ten the youngest of the group. 


Police Repression Of these, the first four claimed to have seen the 
apparition on the first day, and to have been joined on the second day by 
Marija and Jakov. By the third day, as word of the alleged apparitions 
spread, more than a thousand people crowded round the children on the 
rocky hill.6 The local authorities reacted promptly and nervously: next 
afternoon the police rounded up the children and took them to the nearby 
town of Citluk for questioning. The six, however, stuck to their startling 
story. 

On June 29 the authorities brought the six children to the psychiatric 
department of the hospital in Mostar and subjected them to thorough 
tests. Professional integrity, however, prevailed over what might have been 
political opportunism: the psychiatrist reported that, in her professional 
judgment, the children were perfectly normal, showed no sign of hallucina- 
tions, and were not lying.‘ 

Some weeks later the police forbade people to go up onto what was 
now known as “the hill of apparitions”; but that did not work either. The 
children continued to come together at the appointed time, either in the 
open air or in one another’s homes, and (they claimed) to receive from 
“the Gospa” messages on the importance of conversion, reconciliation, and 
inner peace, to be achieved through prayer, repentance of sin, and fasting. 

The Franciscan parish priest of Medjugorje, Fr. Joéo Zovko, was ini- 
tially skeptical about the claimed apparitions. Then one day he protected 
the children from pursuing police by taking them into the parish house, 
where (he said later) the children had an’apparent apparition. He now be- 
gan to preach with a new fire—until he was arrested in mid-August, charged 
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with sedition and sentenced to three and a half years’ imprisonment. Two 
other Franciscan priests were later sentenced to prison terms of eight and 
five and a half years, after publishing in a magazine catering for Croatian 
emigrants an article on the reported apparitions. At the time of Fr. Zovko’s 
arrest agents of the uca secret police and militia searched the parish 
house and sequestered the Franciscan sisters’ convent—which later mys- 
teriously burned down. 

This nervously repressive reaction was probably partly explained by 
the fact that these events occurred in the middle of a regime campaign of 
polemics against the Catholic church, and by the further fact that many 
party members were among the crowds of thousands that thronged to 
Medjugorje. The Socialist Alliance leadership in the Citluk area expelled 
eleven members and admonished forty-eight others for visiting the site of 
the alleged apparitions. Yugoslav papers spoke darkly of a “cleronational- 
ist” conspiracy: “The appearance of the Madonna was prepared from the 
headquarters of the Catholic hierarchy.’’* Another factor certainly was fear 
that, a year after the death of President Tito, symbol of national unity, a 
resurgent Catholicism might upset the precarious balance of races and re- 
ligions in Yugoslavia.® 

“Daily Apparitions?” In due course, however, it became clear that 
what was happening at Medjugorje (leaving aside the question of the 
claimed apparitions) was a spiritual renewal without significant political 
content. This was accentuated by the fact that from mid-February 1982 
the brief apparitions that the children claimed to be receiving daily took 
place in a small room off the sanctuary of the parish church, within the 
framework of collective, liturgical worship.1° The occurrences have been 
witnessed by many hundreds of people and frequently filmed or photo- 
graphed. 

The daily evening service in the church crowded with some two thou- 
sand people takes between two and three hours. At a certain point in the 
collective recitation of the “rosary” the children would pass from the sac- 
risty over the sanctuary to a small room on the other side, where favored 
pilgrims waited. What the onlookers saw is well established. Standing 
facing the back wall of the room, the children begin reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer in Croatian, but break off abruptly to drop simultaneously to their 
knees. As they gaze intently upward, their lips can sometimes be seen to 
move in apparent conversation, or mute, simultaneous conversations. ‘Their 
voices, it is said, disappear during the brief ecstasy (except when they re- 
cite the Lord’s Prayer—led, they claim, by the “Gospa’”’).14 After a few 
minutes, generally, they raise their eyes together, on occasion gasping: “She 
is going.” 
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What they see, if anything, is beyond proof or disproof. Physical and 
psychological examinations of the children, however, by French and Italian 
medical teams recorded certain changes during the apparent ecstasy, no- 
tably greatly diminished bodily reactions, dilation of the pupils, and insen- 
sibility to pain or pressure; they found no sign of catalepsy, a dream-state, 
or physical and psychic tension.!? 

If alleged apparitions are difficult enough to accept, still more indi- 
gestible for many is the claim that they were taking place daily, and that 
the visionaries had them even when they were unable to join the others 
through illness or absence, as when the older boy, Ivan, was away in a semi- 
nary for two years studying for the priesthood.’* Again, Mirjana, who lives 
in Sarajevo, was said to have had daily apparitions there until, by her own 
account, she stopped having them in December 1982. 

Spiritual Revival What appeared to be drawing such remarkable 
crowds to a remote Yugoslav village was not, however, the supernatural 
experiences allegedly undergone by some young people, but rather the im- 
pact on the individual pilgrim’s own faith and spiritual life. Witnesses re- 
port that lives were changed in Medjugorje, beginning with the tirelessly 
hospitable villagers, who fasted on bread and water twice a week, as re- 
portedly requested by the “Gospa.” At times the lines of people waiting to 
go to confession to priests in the open air strikingly demonstrated a return 
to traditional values. It was not, however, a specifically Marian revival. 
When the famous Pentecostal leader, David Du Plessis, visited Medjugorje 
in 1983 he found to his surprise that the emphasis was on Jesus, not on 
Mary. He concluded: “The whole place is charged with the love of God. 
You can feel it and you can see it. I told myself that if there was anything 
wrong with what was going on there, there would not be the manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit that I clearly observed.” 

One central aspect of this spiritual renewal was the stress on recon- 
ciliation: between man and God, and between man and man. The latter 
takes on special significance in the Yugoslav context, in which bitterness 
and prejudice among Catholic Croatians and Orthodox Serbians, in par- 
ticular, led during World War II to appalling communal massacres—one 
of which took place in Bijakovici, near the site of the early apparitions. 
Against this heritage, messages attributed to the Virgin emphasized that 
tolerance is a Christian virtue. 

The Archbishop of Split, Msgr. Frane Frani¢, also saw ecumenism in 
the widest sense as one of the principal “fruits” of Medjugorje. After 
spending two days there in mid-December 1984 he said that he would 
“put all this into the framework of the spiritual renewal in the Church 
which Mary started in Lourdes and in Fatima,” while attaching special im- 
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portance to “the role of Medjugorje in the ecumenical work of the Church, 
where Our Lady is bringing us closer, uniting us with our brothers from 
the Orthodox Church, the Moslems, and even our Marxist brothers.’’!4 

In that interview Msgr. Franié also said that he “absolutely never ex- 
pected that the whole world would be attracted to and touched by Medju- 
gorje, which, to my great suprise, has become the culmination of the work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit.” A remarkable example of this attraction is provided 
by the story of John Hill, a Boston millionaire (and lapsed Catholic) who 
in 1984 underwent a conversion experience through listening to an audio 
cassette about Medjugorje and decided to devote his fortune to this cause. 
He set up a “Center for Peace,” sent a television team to make an hour- 
long film on Medjugorje, and began sending video and audio cassettes, 
booklets, and other material in various languages to people in many coun- 
tries, with the ambitious goal of reaching 100 million English-speaking re- 
cipients by June 1985. He began organizing monthly charter flights from 
the United States to Yugoslavia—although he himself had never been to 
Medjugorje and did not intend to go while there was still work to be done 
in Boston for the cause. 

The thousands of foreigners who came to Medjugorje found that un- 
spoiled simplicity went with an almost complete lack of facilities. There 
was not a single hotel, only a few small shops, no restaurant or bank, no 
real parking lot, one water faucet for the thirsty throngs, and “public toi- 
lets that . . . surely merit an Oscar of a kind for sheer inadequacy and un- 
plumbered primitiveness.”!> On the other hand, there was also a complete 
lack of the commercialism to be found in other places of pilgrimage, such 
as Lourdes. 

Medjugorje’s Message Since the early nineteenth century alleged Mar- 
ian apparitions—only a very small number of which were ever authenti- 
cated by church authorities—proliferated as never before.1* Yet Medjugorje 
became unique for several reasons. First, the international response proved 
unprecedented. Second, the number of individual apparitions claimed and 
their prolonged character were also unprecedented: for four years now first 
six then five and now four young people continued reporting daily visions 
in a scientifically tested paranormal state.1* Third, these were believed to 
be the first Marian apparitions claimed to have occurred in a communist 
country. 

The Yugoslavia of the mid-1980s was, however, an unusual commu- 
nist country: one that did not belong to the communist bloc and that al- 
lowed its own citizens to leave and foreigners to enter more or less freely. 
It was a nation with an officially atheistic regime that allowed the practice 
of religion, a land with a bloody history of ethnic-religious conflicts now 
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divided between three great “peoples of the Book” that in different ways 
all revered Mary the mother of Jesus. The message of reconciliation through 
conversion that came from a remote village in Herzegovina was not con- 
fined to the first Slavic people to accept Christianity, thirteen centuries 
ago:1§ it testified to a hunger for spiritual reality that transcended frontiers 
and ideologies, because it was rooted in human nature, and persisted under 
persecution. If the message of Medjugorje was primarily spiritual, it was 
not without political implications.’* 


XIV Phantoms of the Past, Portents of the Future 


60 
Yugoslav Repudiation of Leninism 
Slobodan Stankovi¢ 


Ivan Maksimovié, an economics professor and Marxist theorist from Bel- 
grade, claimed that “Since the very beginning of its existence, socialism 
has produced permanent crises, even in periods when high rates of devel- 
opment were recorded.” In an interview with the Belgrade bimonthly 
Duga,’ Maksimovié said that one of the main reasons for the communist 
regimes’ permanent failures in Eastern Europe had been “the domination 
of politics over the economy” or, in other words, the one-party system. The 
existing socialist systems and their advocates had bitterly disappointed peo- 
ple throughout the world: “Socialism promised things more as ideological 
concepts than as real possibilities. Still, nobody anticipated that socialism 
would increase nepotism and political bureaucracy and limit rather than 
expand human freedoms.” Maksimovi¢’s Serbian compatriot, the author 
Nikola MiloSevi¢, was even harsher in his judgment on socialism as envis- 
aged by Lenin. After the publication of his book Marksizam i Jezuitizam 
(Marxism and Jesuitry),? MiloSevié was accused of smearing the “Bolshe- 
vik” type of socialism as envisaged by Lenin by claiming it was nothing 
more than a repetition of the dictatorships of the ancient Roman tyrants 
Sulla and Julius Caesar. The Marxist professor Fuad Muhié, of Sarajevo, 
sharply attacked MiloSevié in a Belgrade paper® for his “anti-Leninist out- 
bursts” and his claim that “Everything that has taken place since Lenin’s 
death has only been a new, modern confirmation of things that were 
known in the good old Roman era. History has confirmed the fact that 
every oligarchy tends to deviate into tyranny.”* 

In a reply to Muhi¢ two weeks later MiloSevié said that he had been 
quoted out of context and that Lenin’s Bolshevik dictatorship was, in fact, 
even worse than those of the Roman tyrants. 
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I have proven unambiguously in my book that what the Bolsheviks 
called “the dictatorship of the proletariat” was in many aspects not 
like the original Roman institution of dictatorship. Roman dictators 
did not assume power by employing force but rather by receiving it 
from legally elected law-making bodies for a strictly limited period of 
six months; in addition, they were not permitted to use state funds 
nor were they allowed to change existing laws, that is, to introduce 
new ones. [Lenin’s] so-called “dictatorship of the proletariat,” how- 
ever, had none of these restrictions; and therefore it was a dictator- 
ship only in name. Essentially, it was a sort of an oligarchic rule, with- 
out legal restrictions on authority and with an absolutely real possibility 
of developing, sooner or later, into a special type of tyranny. As is 
known, this happened after Stalin became the head of the Bolshevik 


party.® 


In Maksimovi¢’s opinion no changes in the communist-tuled countries 
were possible because of the one-party monopoly: “The so-called middle 
stratum—the “third class” or socialist bourgeoisie, as it is called in socio- 
logical literature—have, to varying degrees, albeit not unanimously, resisted 
all changes in the prevailing system. They feel that such changes might 
weaken their monopoly of rule and control over society.”® 

Ferid Muhié of the University of Skoplje said that Marxism had 
failed because its advocates had turned it into “idolatry,” the worship of 
“holy images.” The communists, after assuming power, had stopped ac- 
counting for their work. They had simply proclaimed themselves infallible 
and had thus become counterrevolutionary. 


Marxism began powerfully, because it had interpreted things; it was 
not an icon but rather a vision. Later, however, after having become 
victorious, Marxism was proclaimed inviolable and criticism of it blas- 
phemy. In my opinion, religion and Marxism, as well as any other ide- 
ology, began losing their strength at the moment they refused to take 
responsibility for their work, . . . after the heretical skepticism had 
disappeared. Instead, a “religious” way of thinking has appeared, so 
that it is almost blasphemous to consider certain things." 


According to Professor Maksimovié again, the resulting political and 
economic situation in communist-ruled countries—especially in Yugosla- 
via—deteriorated so much that political domination of the economy was 
called into question. The party leaders were only interested in scholarly so- 
lutions that would strengthen their own interests and positions. All reforms 
designed to transform the party had failed, Maksimovié said, adding that 
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the party’s monopoly had apparently even been strengthened. In his opin- 
ion there was no chance of resolving any particular problem as long as “the 
present political relationships” existed.® 


61 
Sorting Out the Stalin Legacy 
Julia Wishnevsky and Elizabeth Teague 


Ten days before the thirtieth anniversary of the Twentieth Party Congress 
of the cpsu in February 1956, cpsu General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
granted an interview to the French communist newspaper L’Humanité. 
Asked whether the remnants of Stalinism had been overcome in the USSR, 
Gorbachev replied: 


“Stalinism” is a concept thought up by the enemies of communism 
and widely used to discredit the Soviet Union and socialism as a 
whole. 

It is thirty years since the Twentieth Party Congress raised the 
question of overcoming Stalin’s personality cult and adopted the crsu 
Central Committee resolution on this question. To put it bluntly, 
those were difficult decisions for our Party. They were a test of Party 
principledness and fidelity to Leninism. 

I think that we passed that test worthily and drew the proper con- 
clusions from the past. 


Gorbachev’s words did not constitute any fundamental change of policy on 
the question. 

While Konstantin Chernenko was in power, there was a spate of ru- 
mors that Stalin was going to be rehabilitated. Some alarm was aroused, for 
example, by the reinstatement in the cpsu of one of Stalin’s main accom- 
plices, the then ninety-four-year-old Viacheslav Molotov, who had been 
expelled from the party by Khrushchev.? This event was accompanied by a 
flood of publications, movies, and television and radio programs of a bla- 
tantly Stalinist nature. There was also a report of the existence of a collec- 
tive letter from World War II veterans calling for the restoration of the 
name Stalingrad to the city of Volgograd.* 

The trend was maintained after Gorbachev took over. During the 
preparations for the fortieth anniversary of the end of World War II, So- 


Elizabeth Teague wrote the section about the Bykov interview. 
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viet propaganda lauded Stalin’s political wisdom, his military gifts, and 
even his beneficial influence on literature and the arts.* In a speech on 
May 8, 1985, Gorbachev acknowledged the personal contribution to vic- 
tory of “the head of the State Defense Committee, Iosif Vissarionovich 
Stalin.”® 

Some time after the anniversary, however, items began to tum up 
in the Soviet press that were more in keeping with the relatively liberal 
thetoric that had come into fashion since the advent of the new general 
secretary. In September Pravda published Evgenii Evtushenko’s poem “Ka- 
bychegonivyshlisty,” in which the author castigates censorship and certain 
measures of the Stalin era—collectivization and the liquidation of the ku- 
laks, and the persecution of cybernetics and genetics.® At the same time 
Novyi mir published Evtushenko’s long poem “Fuku!” in which the poet 
recalls the sexual adventures of Stalin’s police chief “the hawk-man,” the 
camps of Kolyma, and his argument with the Kolyma truck driver, a “blind 
admirer of the strong arm,” who hung “a certain portrait” on the wind- 
screen of his vehicle.? Like Evtushenko, Pavel Uliashov, the author of an 
enthusiastic article about “Fuku!” in Pravda, avoided mentioning Beriia or 
Stalin by name.® 

The same approach was evident in other published items dealing with 
victims of the Stalin terror. The last issue of Literaturnaia gazeta for 1985 
printed an article citing statements by leading Soviet scientists, including 
President of the USSR Academy of Sciences Anatolii Aleksandrov, in con- 
nection with the screening of a television film about the struggle of Nikolai 
Vavilov (1887-1943), the top Soviet geneticist, against the pseudoscientific 
ideas of academician Trofim Lysenko’s supporters. It contains exceedingly 
harsh words about the detrimental effect of a monopoly on science in gen- 
eral and, more specifically, the damage caused to the Soviet economy by 
the Lysenko group. The circumstances of Vavilov’s death are referred to in 
veiled terms comprehensible only to those who are aware of them anyway. 
(Vavilov died from torture and starvation in prison in Saratov. ) 

At the beginning of December 1985 Sovetskaia kultura published an 
article by the leading Soviet film critic Evgenii Gromov entitled “On Ob- 
jectivity in Film Criticism,” which mildly criticized the Stalinist television 
serial “Strategy of Victory” and Stalinist movie “Victory” based on the 
novel by Aleksandr Chakovskii. 

At about the same time fresh excerpts of the memoirs of the late Anas- 
tas Mikoian critical of Stalin for his failure to prepare the country prop- 
erly for war appeared in the press. These excerpts were, however, printed 
in the narrowly specialist journal Novaia i noveishaia istoriia.® 

An extraordinary interview appeared in Literaturnaia gazeta in May 
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1986, wherein the well-known novelist Vasil Bykov recalled his childhood 
in a poor area of rural Belorussia.!° Referring to the sufferings inflicted on 
the Soviet peasantry in the late 1920s and early 1930s by the program of 
forced agricultural collectivization, Bykov asserted that the resultant dam- 
age to the fabric of peasant society accounted for the initial enthusiasm 
with which the invading German armies were greeted in 1941 in many 
areas of the USSR. 

Bykov recalled that peasants were ordered to surrender all their grain 
(seed grain included) to the newly created kolkhozes. Local activists went 
from household to household in search of grain that peasants had hidden 
for their own use, and, to prevent the peasants from making flour from 
such grain, the authorities destroyed their millstones. Bykov described what 
happened to his family: “They took away the upper stone and smashed it 
and threw the pieces into the nettles. My father made a hoop, and at night- 
time he used to bind the pieces together and grind a little flour. In the 
morning he would put the pieces back, because the bosses used to return 
every day to check that the millstone was still there among the nettles.” 

“Of course,” Bykov went on to say, the arbitrary manner in which the 
peasants were treated by their local authorities “created hostility and en- 
mity” between one man and another: “After all, those giving the orders 
were not strangers, people from outside, but fellow peasants. Conflicts 
sprang up between people who had been born and brought up together, 
whose families had lived side by side in the same village for centuries. 

Following the Nazi invasion of the USSR in June 1941, Bykov con- 
tinued, the Germans found it easy to turn this newly spawned hatred and 
mutual mistrust to their own advantage. According to Bykov, many peas- 
ants collaborated with the occupying forces merely in order to settle old 
scores against their neighbors. Only later did they come to appreciate the 
true nature of German fascism. Until then, Bykov admitted, collaboration 
on the part of the Soviet population was “‘a serious problem” for the So- 
viet government. 

In his search for an explanation why so many Soviet citizens proved 
willing to collaborate with the Nazi invaders, Bykov also indicted the bru- 
tal measures adopted by the authorities in the early years of Soviet power 
to stamp out religious belief and observance. The campaign against reli- 
gion, Bykov implied, created a moral vacuum in the consciousness of the 
ordinary people: “Along with its darker sides, . . . religion is the bearer 
of common human values of importance to all times and all peoples. 
When .. . the struggle against religion was first launched, certain over- 
zealous people tried to sweep everything away all at once.” 

Bykov’s interview bore witness not only to a certain relaxation of con- 
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trols over cultural policy evident since Gorbachev was elected party leader 
but also to a tentative process of reevaluation of Soviet history under way 
since Andropov came to power at the end of 1982. 


62 
Revolt of the Soviet Filmmakers 
Vladimir Matusevich and Julia Wishnevsky 


At the very time when Soveksportfilm, the foreign trade association of the 
USSR State Committee for Cinematography, was trying apparently to con- 
vince participants in the Cannes Film Festival of the unprecedented suc- 
cesses of Soviet cinema by showing about thirty new movies and offering 
Sergei Bondarchuk’s new film, Boris Godunov, in the official competition 
program, the Fifth Congress of Cinema Workers of the USSR was being 
held in Moscow. On May 17, 1986, the newspaper Sovetskaia kultura pub- 
lished the following warning against overhasty action in reorganizing So- 
viet cinema: 


It is possible, for example, to hold differing views about the films and 
person of Sergei Bondarchuk; that is a personal matter. But the failure 
to elect as a delegate to the Congress of Soviet Cinema Workers the 
man who made Fate of a Man, War and Peace, and They Fought for 
Their Country, who by dint of these films alone has found his way 
into the history of our culture, reflects a degree of childishness that 
discredits all sincere and healthy impulses towards cleansing the dis- 
mal and formalistic atmosphere that reigns in our Union of Cinema 
Workers. 


In a revolt unprecedented in the history of Soviet artistic unions, the 
cinema workers declined to elect as a delegate to their congress a People’s 
Artist of the USSR, a Hero of Socialist Labor, a winner of a Lenin Prize, 
the most honored and influential member of the Soviet film establishment, 
and the living incarnation of twenty years of stagnation under Brezhnev. 
The Bondarchuk incident alone would be grounds for regarding the Fifth 
Congress of Cinema Workers of the USSR as an unusual event, but even 
the censored and touched-up reports that appeared in the press made it 
clear that the Bondarchuk affair was not the end of the story. 


Vladimir Matusevich is the author of the first part of this chapter, Julia Wishnevsky 
of the second. 
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At the end of 1985 the parlous state of cinema art and film produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union began to spawn a large number of sharply critical 
articles in the press, culminating in an angry and detailed exposure of the 
multistage character of film censorship, a subject that had hitherto always 
been taboo. At the same time a number of films that had been publicly 
referred to as banned or withheld were put out on general release. The 
wind of change seemed to have gathered strength. Yet the Twenty-seventh 
Party Congress of the cpsu turned hopes to despondency. In its form and 
content, what was uttered from the podium and in the congress press cen- 
ter appeared to be a carbon copy of the Brezhnev program for literature 
and art. Chairman of the USSR State Committee for Cinematography 
Filipp Ermash and First Secretary of the USSR Union of Cinema Workers 
Lev Kulidzhanov were reelected candidate members of the crsu Central 
Committee. At the congress of the USSR Union of Composers that fol- 
lowed shortly afterward, the aged and egregious Tikhon Khrennikov was 
reelected to head that body. 

Against this background, what happened at the Congress of Cinema 
Workers was truly exceptional. The slap in the face administered to Bon- 
darchuk was nothing compared with the palace revolution that: followed. 
It led to the abrupt departure from the Secretariat of Evgenii Matveev, 
Stanislav Rostotskii, and Iurii Ozerov, conservative and vapid timeservers 
favored by the regime. Moreover, the congress violated the union’s statutes, 
according to which all the first secretaries of republican unions automati- 
cally become secretaries of the USSR Union of Cinema Workers. In April 
seventy-five-year-old Timofei Levchuk, one of the most somber figures of 
the Brezhnev period, was reelected head of the Ukrainian Union of Cinema 
Workers, but later his name was missing from the list of newly elected 
secretaries of the USSR Union of Cinema Workers. Instead, this list con- 
sisted of several talented directors and scriptwriters who had been for 
twenty years in constant conflict with the USSR State Committee for 
Cinematography. 

Persons in contact with Western correspondents in Moscow made it 
clear that the proceedings of the Fifth Congress of Cinema Workers of the 
USSR were even more remarkable than was first reported.1 The coverage 
on the congress that appeared in the Soviet press was almost as obscure 
as possible, and official information sources completely ignored the manner 
in which Elem Klimov, the new first secretary of the USSR Union of 
Cinema Workers, was so surprisingly elected. 

According to a report by Joyce Barnathan and Steven Strasser, Mos- 
cow correspondents of Newsweek, the results of the congress were totally 
unexpected. On the opening day, May 13, First Secretary Lev Kulidzhanov 
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presented his report, which contained an appropriate dose of “ritual self- 
criticism” about the state of Soviet cinema after twenty years of his leader- 
ship. Then, as Barnathan and Strasser put it, “it was time for the ritual 
vote that would allow Kulidzhanoy and his cronies to try again.” At this 
point, however, the debate heated up: “When it was over, a rebellious fac- 
tion of young filmmakers had toppled the union’s leaders. Kulidzhanov 
was kicked out of power, and two-thirds of the 213 leadership positions had 
fallen to the Young Turks. Said one exultant artist: “This is our Poland, 
our Czechoslovakia.’ ’”? 

At Soviet gatherings on such a high level as the all-union congress of 
an artistic organization, it had always been highly unusual for problems 
to be resolved at the congress rather than behind the scenes, in the ap- 
propriate party offices. It was still more unusual to have elected to high 
positions those candidates who had not been recommended by the relevant 
party bodies but those who enjoyed the confidence of the electors.’ 

The event initially caused some confusion in the Soviet media. Radio 
Moscow reported the news on the same day, May 15, without commentary. 
The Tass service in English announced that the congress had ended on 
the same day but said nothing about Klimov’s election. Pravda noted the 
fact with a day’s delay, but the item was so placed that as few people as 
possible would see it. 

The newspaper Sovetskaia kultura, the publication authorized to cover 
congresses of cinema workers by reason of its specialization in the arts, did 
its job promptly enough.® In presenting Klimov’s biography, it did not con- 
ceal the fact that his films “have given and continue to give rise to con- 
troversy about their treatment of themes, their style, and their cinemato- 
graphic language.” Of Klimov’s movie Agony the newspaper wrote: “With 
this film, as with the earlier Pokhozhdeniia zubnogo vracha (Adventures 
of a Dentist), there were unfortunately distribution difficulties. Hardly 
anybody has seen Pokhozhdeniia to this day, and Agony lay on the shelves 
for many years and was only released last year.” 

Following the congress, a disputes commission was formed by the 
union to investigate the validity of bans imposed on movies over the 
previous twenty years by the State Committee for Cinematography (Gos- 
kino). The commission was to consist of cinema workers, film critics, and 
representatives of Goskino.* 

The Soviet censorship, introduced by a decree of the Council of 
People’s Commissars ‘“‘On the Press” that was signed by Lenin on Novem- 
ber 9, 1917, was only two days younger than the communist regime it- 
self.8 Although there had been occasions’ on which an appeal “to the top” 
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achieved the removal of a ban on an individual work of art, the creation 
of a special body to study the validity of such bans was unprecedented. 

While there could still have been doubts about whether the elections 
to the Union of Cinema Workers were the result of a considered decision 
or merely of tolerance on the part of the party leadership,® there could 
be none about the formation of the commission to examine complaints 
about censorship bans. It is clear that the formation of the disputes com- 
mission was approved by higher authority. Speaking to journalists, Klimov 
said that he was nominated for the post of first secretary of the union by 
Aleksandr Jakovlev, the cpsu Central Committee secretary responsible for 
ideology.?° 


63 
Hungarian Dissidents Discuss the Nation’s Future 
Steven Koppany 


“We have come here to exchange ideas, compelled by pressing circum- 
stances that have made it imperative for us to search for a way to reverse 
our society’s deterioration and to try to find solutions to the difficult situa- 
tion facing our nation. This is our right as well as our duty.”? With these 
words the economist Ferenc Donath opened perhaps the most important 
meeting of the regime’s critics to have taken place inside Hungary since 
the beginning of the Kadar era. From June 14 to 16, 1985, forty-five in- 
tellectuals, including writers, actors, sociologists, historians, and economists, 
representing a wide range of oppositional political thought, gathered in 
secret at a campsite near the village of Monor (some thirty miles south- 
east of Budapest) to discuss the nation’s future. 

Four main groups were said to be represented at this remarkable meet- 
ing: the populists, whose criticism focused on the negative social, cultural, 
and moral impact of communism on Hungarian society; the nationalists, 
whose main complaint was the Kadar regime’s apathetic policy toward the 
Hungarian minorities in Romania, Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union; 
the economic reformists, who considered Hungary’s frequently praised 
economic reforms inadequate; and the radicals, who were demanding 
sweeping political and social reforms but, unlike the populists, rejected 
any form of compromise with the regime.? Among the representatives of 
these four main groups were members of the Danube Circle [Duna Kor], 
a loosely organized group of environmentalists known in the West pri- 
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marily for its vocal opposition to the construction of the Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak Gab¢tikovo-Nagymaros Dam and Hydroelectric Power Plant 
on the Danube.’ Activists from the Foundation for Assistance to the Poor 
(Hungarian acronym: szETa), an unofficial organization set up to protect 
the interests of the poor were also represented. 

It was the first time that proponents of such diverse political views 
and differing priorities had come together not only to voice their criticism 
of the communist system but also to identify current problems, to ex- 
amine their causes, and to offer carefully considered, specific solutions. 

These problems were described at the meeting as serious and complex 
and the source of growing tension and uncertainty. Donath said that the 
main cause of this tension had been the gradual deterioration of living 
standards of certain segments of the Hungarian population; the general 
feeling of uncertainty had furthermore been fueled by the realization that 
the government “is not the master of its word.” People wanted to know, 
he said, how much longer they would have to live with less while being 
asked to work harder and harder. According to Donath, the fact that the 
regime itself was uncertain about the future complicated the matter. 
Faced with an economy that appeared to be moving along an “involuntary 
course determined by factors beyond its control,” the regime’s uncertainty 
had been aggravated by the fear that the worsening economic crisis might 
lead to a political one. This fear, warned Donath, was not at all unfounded. 
International considerations had added to this mood of uncertainty. The 
Hungarian people, including the opposition, declared Donath, were whole- 
heartedly behind all efforts to ease international tension, since “an atmo- 
sphere of cold war entails restrictions that would naturally affect all of us.” 

Toward a New Program of Self-Development “The culture of to- 
day’s Hungarian society is the culture of a defeatist, agonizing . . . , self- 
exploiting, and neurotic society, a kind of quasiculture if you will.” Thus 
Istvan Csurka, speaking for the populists, opened his passionate indictment 
of the Hungarian regime, whose policies he blamed for the deterioration of 
the country’s cultural and moral health. The culture with which society 
had been left, he argued, could occasionally produce fine and valuable re- 
sults, but it was a quasiculture in so far as it was essentially divorced from 
society as a means of expression or source of inspiration in tackling current 
problems. “A healthy national culture,” according to Csurka, “must be 
unique and unmistakable and must provide indigenous answers to indige- 
nous questions.” 

Although it was not only contemporary Hungarian culture that failed 
in this way, Csurka remarked, Hungarian society was misbegotten in a way 
that was peculiarly its own: it was the product of a “wrong, one-sided, and 
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opportunistic, though . . . in many respects also successful and useful 
forced compromise.” This compromise had followed the crushing of the 
1956 revolution; the Kadar regime had promised a “more tolerable and 
more humane” life to all those who were willing to forgive and forget. 
Many had taken up the offer and as a result “entire generations have been 
raised by parents who have stubbornly refused to talk.” A whole new sys- 
tem had been built on a foundation of reticence, Csurka said, and that 
foundation was now about to collapse, threatening what was left of an in- 
dependent Hungarian national entity. 

How had the nation arrived at the brink of such a catastrophe? Ac- 
cording to Csurka, by opting for the promise of a better material existence 
as part of its compromise with a regime that since November 4, 1956, had 
effectively prevented the Hungarian nation from living its own history. 
This development had been unique, Csurka said, for unlike other political 
disasters in Hungarian history, which had left the internal structure and 
consciousness of the nation basically sound, the Hungarian soul itself had 
undergone a negative transformation in 1956. “The [Soviet] tanks crushed 
the Hungarian people by destroying the very essence of its existence. With 
their enormous weight they imprinted a sense of insignificance and hope- 
lessness on the Hungarian soul. They brought nihilism.” 

Nihilism had become the main undercurrent of Hungarian life, Csurka 
said. The emigration waves, the catastrophic demographic situation, ram- 
pant alcoholism, the high suicide rate, and the general lack of interest in 
the Hungarian identity could all be traced to this source. The nihilists of 
contemporary Hungary were not a stubborn opposition force propounding 
“passive resistance,’ as one might have found in the past. They were 
neither obstinate nor opinionated, Csurka said, but had been numbed 
into believing that any action they took would prove useless; this was an 
attitude that the regime had found relatively easy to manage. Although 
this nihilism was pervasive, he added, not all Hungarians had become nihil- 
ists; despite the fact their “empty glances still tend to wander off into the 
void,” Hungarians had become “easier to organize” for democracy. The 
first step, he urged, was to “raise our heads.” 

What caused the development of this quasiculture in Hungary, Csurka 
asked? The chief factor, he suggested, and one that had exercised a pro- 
foundly detrimental cultural impact, had been the divesting of Hungarian 
society of its peasant-centered character. The dwindling of the peasantry as 
a result of industrialization and urbanization, Csurka said, had naturally 
led to a decline in the role of peasant culture in the cultural life of the na- 
tion as a whole. In itself this trend had been the unavoidable concomitant 
of changing times and would have happened even under a different form 
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of government. The problem arose because a cultural vacuum had been 
created that had not been filled by anything new. Those joining the agri- 
cultural cooperatives had not taken their traditional values with them, 
Csurka said, and those migrating to the cities had soon lost their cultural 
identity and pride, being absorbed into the dark masses that lived in this 
cultural wasteland. Any program for the future that failed to make the cul- 
tural rehabilitation of these masses a priority, said Csurka, was “lazy, irre- 
sponsible,” and even “cynical.” Such a program would fail to have recog- 
nized that it was this pitiable mass of people that had taken the place of 
the traditional peasantry, at one time considered the backbone of Hun- 
garian society. The most urgent task facing the opposition, he insisted, was 
to enlighten the regime and to convince it that it was also in its best inter- 
est to restore this stratum to an acceptable level of human existence. 

The second factor Csurka considered a threat to the social fabric of 
the country was the impact of communist rule on the family as an institu- 
tion. It would again be a mistake, he said, to blame the communist system 
alone for the disintegration of this traditional social unit—the entire indus- 
trial world had been affected by this development. Hungary, however, had 
been especially damaged by its entry into the age of urbanization and tech- 
nological development. This had coincided with the period during which 
the “impact of Hungarian nihilism was the strongest.” 

The breakup of the family, acknowledged Csurka, had been an irre- 
versible process, and it would therefore be useless to try to rebuild it in its 
traditional form. Instead, he suggested, the family should become a labo- 
ratory for trying out new, “effective and modest” programs for promoting 
culture, human qualities, national identity, education, the work ethic, and 
morality in general. Moreover, the unprecedented “children’s cult,” or pop- 
ularity of children, existing in Hungary today could, if properly nurtured, 
serve as the foundation for an effective program. 

There was yet a third factor: even as the previously suppressed talents 
of Hungarian cultural life were being rehabilitated, said Csurka, “some- 
thing tragic was happening at the foundations” that had eventually led to 
the destruction of Hungarian schools. As a result of the regime’s brutal 
takeover of the educational system, he said, teaching had ceased to be a 
profession in the traditional sense. The educator who had once been able 
to express his own opinions and served as an example to his students was 
now virtually extinct and schools had become “dreary factories” devoid of 
any Hungarian identity. 

As the regime could not be “expelled” from the school, Csurka com- 
mented, only those children whose “hearts and souls were filled at home” 
could reintroduce the democratic spirit and traditional Hungarian values 
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into the schools. This was, however, difficult to achieve. Parents were 
denied any choice of school for their children and simply had to accept the 
educational principles of the schools provided; in this way the state had 
taken a firm hold on the indoctrination of young people. Some schools 
were better than others, Csurka admitted, but members of the lower social 
strata were virtually never granted places at them. The first step toward re- 
solving the country’s educational crisis, therefore, was to convince parents 
that it was their night and indeed their duty to bring up their children ac- 
cording to their own best judgment. 

Freedom, Csurka reminded his audience, was a concept used primarily 
with reference to the mind. The post-1956 compromise between the regime 
and the intelligentsia had meant that there was no longer any freedom of 
the mind in Hungary. As a result, intellectuals had generally become a 
“two-faced, oversensitive, helpless, and decadent” lot who did little more 
than perpetuate the quasiculture. The intelligentsia had resigned itself to 
the idea that its existence was based on deception and that in order to be- 
come the class envied by all it had to submit to “brutal restrictions and 
crippling shackles.” 

Csurka then spoke of what he called “the selection of the unfittest,” 
a process that had affected every facet of Hungarian life, especially during 
the immediate post-1956 period of consolidation. The promotion of incom- 
petent but politically reliable people into key management positions had 
set the process in motion and had soon wrought havoc to the economy. 
Realizing that it had made a mistake, the regime turned to more capable 
young professionals. But upon achieving some measure of power, these new 
technocrats, who owed everything to the regime’s liberal economic policies, 
were wont to lose interest in their work and professional skills, concen- 
trating their energies instead on perpetuating the privileges of their new 
status. This new unfit class had become no better than its predecessor. In 
fact, it was even more dangerous, Csurka argued, for it had become an ob- 
stacle to healthy social movement, blocking the upward mobility of the 
lower classes. The louts that this class continued to reproduce, Csurka 
complained, had permeated every cultural institution, thwarting any gen- 
uinely creative talent with their apathy and cynicism. 

Although the situation was distressing, continued Csurka, there re- 
mained a small core of intellectuals around whom talented and open- 
minded young people could gather to launch an attack on this tragic 
malaise. Though small, this core was enormously important. The very fact 
that it existed at all had forced the regime to take note of its potential. 
This was already a major achievement, but its work had only just begun, 
warned Csurka, and it still needed a program and fresh ideas. 
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For a new program of national salvation to be successful, stressed 
Csurka, it would have to be based on three fundamental principles. First, 
the intelligentsia would have to “break out of the confines of politics and 
authority” and prepare the means by which people wishing to live an “in- 
dependent and self-developing life,” but not wishing to make their opposi- 
tion to the system a major issue, could do so. Survival ultimately depended 
on self-development, he insisted. 

Second, such a program of self-development would have to be “funda- 
mentally and markedly Hungarian.” Today, he said, the value of being 
Hungarian was considerably less than it used to be, which was one of the 
main reasons why people were disillusioned. A genuinely Hungarian pro- 
gram, he said, would go a long way toward helping people to discover and 
be proud of their unique Hungarian identity. 

Finally, concluded Csurka, this new national program had to be one 
of love, for it had to appeal to peoples’ hearts. “Our new Hungarian self- 
development program must be a program of love. There is no ideal in this 
world that would be more timely, more important, more profound, and 
more comprehensive.” 

Compromise or Capitulation Miklos Szabo, a historian who took the 
floor after Csurka, told his audience that although he had fully agreed with 
the diagnosis of the previous speaker, he disagreed with some of the basic 
tenets on which Csurka’s proposals had been based. 

It was indeed true, he said, that the key to the success of the regime’s 
post-1956 efforts at consolidation had been its willingness to accept politi- 
cal neutrality as a sufficient sign of loyalty. But this willingness had not 
been part of a compromise, as Csurka had suggested; it had been a total 
capitulation on the part of many intellectuals, Szabo said. Surrendering 
one’s political ideals for guarantees ensuring nothing more than some of 
the fundamental freedoms and necessities of life, said Szabé6, could under 
no circumstances be called a compromise. “A society that has voluntarily 
surrendered its rights also lacks self-respect.” 

It should also be remembered, Szabé continued, that this policy of 
neutralization soon gave way to one of “depolitization,” that is to say, in- 
stead of trying to “convert” people by force, the regime aimed to demoral- 
ize them by undermining their system of values. “Don’t take things so seri- 
ously” became the official slogan of the postconsolidation era. 

This “depolitization” involved “dehistorization,” Szabo said, that is, 
the omission of certain facts from and actual distortions in official accounts 
of historical events. It also meant “privatization,” a process that had put an 
end to mandatory participation in official mass events but had also loosened 
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traditional community ties and led to a reassertion of an arrogantly selfish 
mentality typical of early capitalism, said Szab6. Csurka’s recommended 
course of action was no different, he argued, from what the new private 
entrepreneurs were doing: surrendering political power and “even their 
souls” to the regime by retreating into privacy. 

In order to work out a viable program of self-development the damage 
that had been inflicted on people’s sense of justice and solidarity had to be 
undone, continued Szabé. Self-development programs that advocated a re- 
treat into the private realm could not seriously be considered answers to 
the nation’s problems, for in many ways they resembled the post-1956 com- 
promise that was in reality a capitulation. What was needed instead, Szabé 
concluded, was a more steadfast, though still fundamentally nonconfronta- 
tional, popular resistance to injustice. An insistence on legality and justice 
would help to strengthen national consciousness and create a feeling of 
community and solidarity. 

The Plight of the Hungarian Minorities No program of national sal- 
vation could be complete without taking into account the fate of the al- 
most 3 million ethnic Hungarians living abroad. This was the message of 
the writer Sandor Csoori, widely recognized as the spokesman for the na- 
tionalist critics of the regime, in his powerful and moving speech during 
the meeting. 

Never enviable, the lot of Hungarians living in Romania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the Soviet Union, reported Csodri, had in recent years taken a 
marked turn for the worse. Hardly a day went by, he complained, without 
some new report of “depressing or revolting” deeds against ethnic Hun- 
garians by the Romanian secret police, threats against Hungarian teachers 
in Czechoslovakia, books being confiscated, houses searched, schools or the- 
aters closed, and exit visas denied. 

The situation, according to Csodri, was the worst in Romania; in fact, 
relations between the two countries had deteriorated to such an extent that 
Hungary and Romania were practically “in a state of psychological and po- 
litical war.” The true extent of the conflict had not yet surfaced, because, 
as Csoori put it, “the vocabulary of socialism seems to lack the words” for 
doing so. Even sincere and conciliatory gestures by the Hungarian side had 
been taken as a “slap in the face” by the Romanian regime. When tribute 
was paid in 1985 on Hungarian Television to the Romanian statesman 
Petru Groza,* for instance, Romanian officials had reacted by refusing en- 
try to seventy Hungarians wishing to visit Romania on the day after the 
broadcast. Those who reacted to kind words and good intentions as if they 
were insults and open abuse, Csoori said, had to be suffering from some 
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“serious psychological disturbance rooted in the deepest layers of the soul.” 
Accordingly, the cause of the “inveterate aversion” in Hungarian-Romanian 
relations had to be sought “in the psychological domain.” 

Hungary’s neighbors considered it their moral right, Cso6ri said, to 
complain incessantly about the humiliation that their peoples had al- 
legedly suffered under what they called “a thousand years of Hungarian 
oppression.” There were ample grounds for disputing the Romanian and 
Slovak claims that during the time of the dual monarchy, for example, they 
had been singled out for oppression by the Hungarian aristocracy, but it 
was clear that the constant rehashing of the “thousand years of oppression” 
theme had never led anywhere. Their hatred, therefore, Csoéri continued, 
had to stem from something more specific, “something easier to trace.” 

Csoori pointed out that between the 1867 Austro-Hungarian com- 
promise and World War I, a period in which the oppression of the minori- 
ties within the empire was alleged to have been at its worst, the justified 
criticism by Romanians of the Hungarian government's policy of assimila- 
tion had not been stifled; on the contrary, it had become all the more vo- 
cal, and newspapers, books, and speakers had openly condemned Hungarian 
policy without fear of reprisal. One turned pale, said Csodri, when one 
considered the situation then with the fate of ethnic Hungarians in Tran- 
sylvania today. During the “inhumane” years of “Magyarization,” Roma- 
nians in Transylvania had been allowed to conduct their own religious and 
educational affairs, and every class in their schools had been taught in Ro- 
manian. Added to which, Romanian-owned banks in Transylvania (152 in 
all by 1914) had, under the slogan of “homeland acquisition,” bought 
some 125,000 acres of land from Hungarians and 40,000 from Saxons to 
resell to Romanians. In contrast, said Csoori, ethnic Hungarians in Tran- 
sylvania—in their native land—were currently becoming impoverished and 
were being forced to live hand to mouth as if they were foreign guest 
workers. 

The Hungarian injustices before the war could not have been serious 
enough to turn historical differences into “psychotic hatred.” The real 
turning point, Csoori said, had to be the 1919 peace treaty of Trianon. The 
Hungarians had failed to understand the historically inevitable aspects of 
the peace treaty imposed on them, while the Romanians had refused to see 
how humiliating and unjust many of its provisions were for the Hungari- 
ans. It was at this point, he said, that “like a trembling symbol, Transyl- 
vania became imprinted on the Hungarian soul” and “branded irreversibly 
onto the Romanian consciousness.” 

The “neurosis of Trianon” had set off an insane process, Csoori said, 
that fed on the losers’ pain and the winners’ arrogance and fear. The Sec- 
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ond Vienna Award of August 1940, which had returned Northern Transyl- 
vania to Hungarian control, and the Paris Peace Treaty of 1946, which had 
reversed that decision, said Csoori, were parts of a process of revenge and 
retribution that had deepened distrust and hatred between Hungarians and 
Romanians. 

Csoéri continued with a brief review of this process. For a short time 
after 1945 it had not yet surfaced; the opening of some 2,500 Hungarian 
schools in 1948 and the establishment of a self-governing—at least on pa- 
per—Hungarian Autonomous Province had seemed to offer some hope for 
the future. That hope had been short-lived, however. Taking advantage of 
the Hungarian communists’ surrender of their minority nights in the name 
of proletarian internationalism, and using the years of the personality cult 
and the 1956 revolution in Hungary as its pretext, the Romanian regime 
had moved with renewed zeal to undo the Hungarian minority’s earlier 
gains. 

That was not to suggest, Csoori said, that the so-called successor states 
had been solely responsible for the tragic deterioration in the situation of 
minorities in Central and Eastern Europe. The “original sin,” he conceded, 
had been committed by the Horthy regime, which ruled Hungary from 
1919 to 1944. This had not been the result of a cruelly revanchist policy, 
rather, the product of a stubborn and shortsighted one. Moreover, much of 
the blame, he said, had to be shared by the post-1945 communist regime in 
Hungary, which had replaced Horthy’s irredentist refusal to accept the fact 
of Trianon with its own socialist refusal even to raise the issue of the Hun- 
garian minorities. During the era of Communist party Secretary Matyas 
Rakosi, which lasted from 1944 to 1956, Csodri pointed out, this attitude 
had been, to some extent at least, understandable; the regime had needed 
to perpetuate a “sinful” image of the nation as grounds for imposing its 
Stalinist rule. As a result of this official policy of silence, it had taken 
twenty years before the country had even realized the seriousness of the 
danger that was threatening some 3 million Hungarians, especially those in 
Romania and Czechoslovakia. Some people, now filled with frustration and 
anger, Csoori said, had begun to ask questions, but they had found no one 
to turn to for answers. 

The Kadar regime was still cautious about doing anything that might 
be construed as an attempt to create tension with a “socialist” neighbor, 
Csoori said. It had refused to raise its voice, even in the face of the sys- 
tematic closures of schools and other anti-Hungarian deeds in Transylvania 
after 1958, on the grounds that to do so would only irritate the Romanians 
and lead to further vengeful acts. This diplomatic approach, Csoori main- 
tained, had not only failed to improve the lot of the Hungarian minority 
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but actually paved the way for its “disastrously rapid deterioration.” The 
point had been reached in Romania, complained Csoéri, at which no stu- 
dent from a national minority was allowed to take his university entrance 
exam in his native tongue. Instead of responding with a more forceful 
stand, however, the regime continued to come up with a string of explana- 
tions of why such an approach would be inexpedient and how it would 
lead to Hungary’s “total isolation in the world.” 

This mentality, concluded Csoori, was based on a totally false assess- 
ment of the situation. The regime did not need to attack; it needed only 
to present the facts to the world, even if doing so did provoke anger in 
some circles. It needed to project'a democratic image to the world. Thanks 
to the international attention that the country’s economic reforms had al- 
ready received, he asserted, world opinion was now more sympathetic to- 
ward Hungary. “They finally believe us,” he insisted; now was the time to 
act. The regime had a moral obligation to assure the Hungarian minorities 
of its solidarity and to call world attention to their plight, and this should 
be done now, while the economic situation and political climate in Hun- 
gary were still widely considered superior to those in neighboring commu- 
nist countries. 

The Right Reasons for Being Democratic? Challenging Csoori’s ar- 
guments, the critic Janos Kenedi questioned the relevance of connecting 
the need for democracy with the minority question. In his view, Csoori’s 
contention that the positive reception given Hungary’s economic reforms 
might somehow be used to benefit the Hungarian minorities lacked any 
foundation. He drew an analogy with the belief that an early pullout by 
Horthy from World War II under pressure from domestic, democratic op- 
position would somehow have influenced postwar territorial settlements. 
This view, which Csoori also advanced, was not supported by documents per- 
taining to the Paris peace negotiations, Kenedi said. These documents 
had revealed that Western public opinion cared little about the minority 
issue in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Kenedi also drew upon more recent events to bolster his rebuttal. The 
successes scored by Romanian foreign policy in the 1970s, he argued, had 
irrefutably shown that the Western democracies’ trust could easily be won 
even when a country had a deteriorating economy and was responsible for 
ever greater oppression. Added to which, there were the amiable relations 
that existed between certain South American dictatorships and the so- 
called market economies. To the cynically minded, Kenedi said, such evi- 
dence might suggest that the opposite of Csodri’s argument was, in fact, 
the case and that the interests of the Hungarian minorities would best be 
served by pursuing a nondemocratic path. 
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Being democratic was, of course, important, Kenedi asserted, but for 
entirely different reasons from those advanced by Csoori. Intellectuals in 
Hungary should not allow their value system to fall into the double stan- 
dards practiced by the Western democracies, he said, and therein lay the 
importance of being democratic. “It is not for the sake of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the Russians, or the Czechs that we must be democratic,” he con- 
cluded, alluding to the words of the prominent historian Istvan Bibo, “but 
for the sake of our own nation.” By looking to their own sense of demo- 
cratic principles Hungarians could present an example to their neighbors, 
for only then could they claim the moral and legal right to represent the 
interests of the Hungarian minorities. 

More Economic Reforms and a Unified Opposition Program Speak- 
ing for the economic reformists, the economist Tamas Bauer appealed for 
more decentralization, a greater reliance on private enterprise, and closer 
economic ties with the West. The economic program laid down at the 
Thirteenth Party Congress of the uswp, he said, had contained several mis- 
takes and distortions. For example, it had underestimated the adaptability 
and vitality of the Western market economies while exaggerating Hun- 
gary’s Own economic accomplishments. By urging stricter controls and 
higher taxes on small business incomes under the pretext of “curtailing 
dishonest economic activities,” it was, in effect, putting obstacles in the 
way of any further reforms. In general, complained Bauer, the program 
had failed to provide the long-awaited and thorough measures that would 
have kept the reforms going. 

Examining the limitations and possibilities for the opposition, the phi- 
losopher Janos Kis outlined his radical view of the changes that were 
needed in a program for Hungary. People were demanding an end to the 
lean years, he said; they wanted a real program. The regime had proved un- 
able to provide this, and so far the opposition had also failed to provide 
one. True, there had been scores of interesting specific proposals put for- 
ward by public-minded intellectuals on matters of social policy, the educa- 
tional system, regional development, local self-government, environmental 
protection, and the like, but no single, comprehensive program had emerged, 
nor any wider, all-encompassing perception of the country’s economic, so- 
cial, and legal problems. This was a reflection of the current fragmentation 
among Hungarian intellectuals, Kis said, and an indication that there was 
still no real force in the country that could come up with a convincing pro- 
gram of development. In Kis’s view, the cornerstone of such a program 
should be a demand for readily enforceable laws that properly distin- 
guished between civil and public rights and defined the manner and ex- 
tent of party control over national and local bodies. 
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The Importance of the Meeting Although it produced no dramatic 
breakthroughs, the meeting at Monor was an event of major significance 
for at least three reasons. First, it occurred at a crucial time, when, despite 
the regime’s continued commitment to its policy of economic reform, the 
“Hungarian miracle” all but came to a standstill, rendering the need for 
alternative solutions to an array of problems all the more acute. Second, it 
proved that, despite sometimes wide differences of opinion on specific is- 
sues, sufficient common ground existed between the various opposition 
groups in Hungary on which to plan and coordinate a common strategy. 
Finally, it was a strong reminder that democratic opposition in Hungary 
was not simply a gesture by precious intellectuals complaining about largely 
imaginary problems, as some observers suggested,® but an increasingly well 
organized and dedicated force with which the regime must contend. Pos- 
sessed of a clear understanding of the problems facing the country, the op- 
position challenged the regime to act on them. 


64 
Is Czechoslovakia Changing? 
Vladimir Sobell 


Western commentators covering the Seventeenth Party Congress of the 
cpcs agreed that in comparison with the new look and atmosphere of 
change emerging in the USSR and to some extent in the other East Euro- 
pean countries, Czechoslovakia seemed an oasis of calm: the congress 
brought no major personnel changes or substantive shifts in policy.t By 
standards of the Soviet bloc as a whole Czechoslovakia indeed appeared as 
an embodiment of blissful immobilism. Yet a closer look revealed micro- 
scopic shifts taking place under the apparently calm surface. 

Two aspects of the congress proceedings suggested this. The first was 
the announcement of potentially far-reaching reforms by Prime Minister 
Lubomir Strougal in his keynote report on the economy.” The second was 
the absence of any major speech on matters of ideological vigilance cus- 
tomarily delivered by hard-line “normalizers” such as Vasil Bil’ak. Given 
the care with which the cpcs congresses were always stage-managed, the 
apparent shift from ideology to economic concerns deserved closer atten- 
tion. 

Adapting to Pressure The key to the situation in Czechoslovakia was 
in the pressures exerted on the regime.*These were twofold: first, the re- 
gime’s orthodoxy was being exposed to pressures for economic moderniza- 
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tion that could not be carried out under the prevailing economic system;? 
second, Prague’s conservatism was bound to be increasingly annoying to 
the Kremlin during the supposedly more dynamic and innovative post- 
Brezhnevian era. 

There was no evidence to suggest that the Prague regime—perhaps the 
most inert product of the years of Brezhnevian drift—had been told by the 
Kremlin to do away with itself. Although Czechoslovakia’s economic growth 
was sluggish and its industry was possibly the cmea’s most antiquated, the 
country’s economy was still performing relatively well in comparison with 
such cripples as Poland, Romania or, indeed, the Soviet Union itself. It 
was also relatively stable politically, with dissent firmly under control. Any 
pressure on the regime to move toward Gorbachev's brave new world by 
implementing personnel change and glasnost would have threatened to de- 
stroy Czechoslovakia’s magic formula of “success,” leading to problems 
that the Kremlin, busy enough with other matters, could ill afford. 

But Prague may have decided, with Soviet approval or even on Soviet 
prompting, to clothe itself in a more pragmatist or reformist guise, so that 
Czechoslovakia too would acquire a semblance of the new Gorbachevian 
look. This was consistent with the announcement of reforms amid relative 
silence on matters of orthodox vigilance.* 

Even a cosmetic rearrangement was of significance in the context of 
Czechoslovakia’s overpowering immobilism. Positing pragmatism above ide- 
ology for whatever reasons enhanced the standing of the pragmatists at the 
expense of the hard-liners; the former rather than the latter were more 
suitable to satisfy a Kremlin that was affecting a new look. The question 
remained whether pragmatism could be translated into proposals that would 
go beyond mere reformist mimicry. 

From Mimicry to Real Change? ‘There was no open and demonstra- 
ble split between orthodox and pragmatist factions in the cpsu leadership 
that even seventeen years after the Prague Spring continued to be trauma- 
tized by the experience of “normalization.” Even so, the upper and espe- 
cially lower echelons of the regime could not remain totally immune to 
more rational and less ideological options in dealing with the serious eco- 
nomic problems at hand. Not everyone was of the same flesh as such arch- 
normalizers as Bil’ak. Officials responsible for the economy, primarily Prime 
Minister Strougal, Chairman of the State Planning Commission Svatopluk 
Potaé, and perhaps also Minister of Finance Jaromir Zak, were most vul- 
nerable to pragmatic influences because of their jobs. 

In his congress speech Strougal made use of the Kremlin imperative 
to chastise the government for failing to take economic modernization 
(“dubbed intensification”) seriously enough. He also argued that without 
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change of attitude at the highest level and without change of the very es- 
sence of the economic mechanism, there could be no progress in the future. 
This prompted one Western diplomat to observe that there was a “new 
sharpness” and a “new punch” in Strougal’s rhetoric. At a press confer- 
ence during the congress, Potaé announced that four large industrial enter- 
prises would test the reform precepts outlined by Strougal; if successful the 
principles would be extended to the rest of industry.® Potaé also said that 
Czechoslovakia had enough of “economic romanticism” and wanted to 
come “down to earth” again.’ These statements cast doubt on the very 
principles of normalized orthodoxy that had been untouchable for fifteen 
years. Coming from the mouth of Czechoslovakia’s chief planner, they also 
suggested a pragmatist’s desire for more than mere cosmetic changes. 

More evidence that a reform of the economic system was under seri- 
ous consideration began to accumulate. Soon after the congress Radio 
Prague featured a discussion with the staff of the Central Committee po- 
litical school in which one participant said that “gradually, in the course of 
the present five-year plan we are going to prepare more comprehensive 
changes in the economic mechanism, which, however, would not be put 
into practice until the next five-year plan (1991-95). Moreover, in his first 
major speech on the economy since the cpsu congress Strougal made it 
clear that the program he outlined at the congress was moving ahead as 
planned. He hinted that at least some of its reform would be implemented 
already during the pending five-year plan. This, according to him, would 
“open the room and create the right conditions for further re-building (of 
the economic mechanism) in the period to follow.’® In particular, the Fed- 
eral Minister of Finances Zak stated that a comprehensive “re-building” of 
the wholesale price system—one of the planks of the reform program prom- 
ised by Strougal—would be in effect by January 1, 1988.1° 

The Foot in the Door Strougal’s reform program had one serious 
flaw: the prime minister failed to provide a definite time schedule and 
indicated that the envisaged changes were planned to take place very slowly 
indeed. This lack of clarity and speed hinted at persistent opposition by 
the hard-line majority in the leadership. 

In a different sense, however, the flaw could be seen as a major advan- 
tage: a vaguely defined and gradual reform program stood a better chance 
of survival than a radical one that could be shot down by the conservatives 
even before taking off. At the very least, the program legitimized the no- 
tion of a comprehensive reform after the years of normalization. This 
opened opportunities for political maneuvering, if not outright power strug- 
gle, over the implementation of reform in the years to come. 

The Prospects Two factors bode well for the prospects of change. 
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First, the nature of economic planning in Czechoslovakia, as in the rest of 
the cmea, was shifting toward longer time frames. The five-year periods 
were increasingly viewed as mere building blocks in a larger scheme of fif- 
teen years or more thus making possible the planning for reform on a long- 
term scale without detracting from its credibility. Second, any progress of 
innovation in the Soviet Union as promised by Gorbachev was bound to 
bolster pragmatism also in Czechoslovakia. In 1986 the Kremlin and time 
were on the side of pragmatism.1! 

In June an article in the party weekly Tribuna suggested that the 
point at issue was no longer whether there ought to be a reform but rather 
its pace. In the article, Frantisek Valenta, director of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics of the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, wrote: 


Since the success of intensification is conditional on certain changes in 
the economic mechanism, we are convinced that these changes can- 
not be delayed. We cannot agree with the view that it is first neces- 
sary to develop a model of improved economic mechanism that could 
be subsequently put into practice. This approach would mean that the 
necessary changes would be delayed by further 5, 10 or even more 
years. . . . Something substantial must be implemented without pro- 
crastination already during the 8th five year plan (1986-go).¥” 


By the standards of Hungary, China, the GDR, or even the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia was still in the darkness of communist counter- 
reformation. However, the stirrings in Prague assumed special significance, 
precisely because of the stillness that had been prevailing so far. For that 
reason, Czechoslovakia once again deserved to be watched. 
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XV_ The Cloud of Chernobyl 


65 
The Grudging Disclosures 
Vera Tolz 





During the second week after the accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power 
station, which occurred on April 26, 1986, at 1:23 A.M., the Soviet media 
and officials were gradually revealing more information about the explosion 
and its aftermath. Ten days after the disaster, the Soviet population was 
finally officially told the exact date and time when the explosion occurred, 
some casualty figures were released and the Soviet press even expressed 
gratitude to the Western experts who had come to Moscow to provide 
technical, medical, and humanitarian assistance.! The first real stride to- 
ward glasnost was not taken until May 8, however, when several ofhcials 
in Kiev and in Moscow, interviewed by Soviet and foreign journalists, pro- 
vided much more information than had at first been disclosed. The flow of 
information then markedly increased; representatives of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency held a press conference in Moscow and more meet- 
ings between foreign journalists and Ukrainian officials were permitted.” 
However, several relatively outspoken interviews given by Moscow city 
party boss Boris Eltsin during his visit to West Germany were not carried 
by the domestic Soviet media, nor were the most interesting parts of talks 
by Soviet officials with Western correspondents.’ 

As more information seeped out, contradictions between various ofh- 
cial statements became evident. On May 8 Pravda published an interview 
with Vice President of the USSR Academy of Sciences Evgenii Velikhov 
in which he described the accident at Chernobyl as “unprecedented.” This 
statement contrasted with reports in the Soviet press that accused the 
West of exaggerating the magnitude of the disaster and claiming that the 
accident was no worse than those that had happened in the West.* Velikhov 
also said that the battle at Chernobyl was still defensive and that the dam- 
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aged reactor continued to generate heat suggesting that reports by Radio 
Moscow and Tass, which announced as early as May 5 that the situation 
was fully under control, were misleading, to say the least. On May 11 
Velikhov made even clearer how untrustworthy the previous reports had 
been; he was quoted by Tass as saying that “until now, theoretically, the 
possibility of a catastrophe really did exist, because a great quantity of fuel 
and graphite in the reactor remained in an overheated condition.” That 
this was now no longer the case explains why the Soviet authorities finally 
decided to reveal that the danger of a cataclysmic meltdown had actually 
persisted until then. 

Initial reports about the evacuation from the Chernobyl area were 
also far from accurate. On May 5 Radio Moscow praised the order that 
had been maintained there and the next day Pravda repeated that the evac- 
uation had been conducted in a well-organized manner. It added that only 
four hours had been needed to get people out of the settlement. The same 
day First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs Anatolii Kovalev said the area 
had been evacuated within thirty-six hours of the accident. At the press 
conference it was also stated that the zone with a dangerous level of radia- 
tion lay within a thirty-kilometer radius of the station. The impression was 
given that people living within thirty kilometers of the station had been 
evacuated within thirty-six hours.» On May 8, however, Ukrainian Prime 
Minister Aleksandr Liashko, in a talk with foreign journalists, disclosed 
that only a ten-kilometer zone around the plant had been evacuated within 
two days of the accident, while those who lived beyond this radius had not 
been moved away until a week after the disaster. Liashko’s casual explana- 
tion, which was never carried by the Soviet media, was that “the measure- 
ments at first showed that there was nothing to worry about.”® A day ear- 
lier, Sovetskaia Rossiia had published an interview with the first secretary 
of the Kiev Oblast Party Committee, Grigorii Revenko, in which he ad- 
mitted that “there was some lack of coordination . . . in providing the 
evacuees with the basic necessities, especially clothing, food, and water.” 
Since then complaints about the bad situation of evacuees from Chernobyl 
had started to appear in the Soviet press regularly and also became a sub- 
ject of discussions at weekly Politburo meetings.® 

In response to speculation in the West about how the Chernobyl dis- 
aster would influence the food situation, the Soviet press claimed repeatedly 
that all agricultural operations in the Ukraine and Belorussia were continu- 
ing normally. Soviet newspapers initially insisted that no other areas out- 
side the thirty-kilometer zone around Chernobyl had been affected. How- 
ever, at the beginning of June Pravda said in contrast to previous reports 
that dangerously contaminated spots had been discovered in parts of Gomel 
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Oblast in Belorussia, outside the thirty-kilometer zone. Sovetskaya Belo- 
russiia explained that people within a 130-kilometer radius from Chernobyl 
had been evacuated. On June 4 Pravda said only that additional evacua- 
tions had been ordered, and on June 5 the newspaper explained that 60,000 
children from Gomel Oblast had been sent away to summer camps. These 
were in addition to the 250,000 children from the Chernobyl and Kiev 
areas let out of school ten days ahead of time. Thus a total of 310,000 
children were either evacuated with their families, sent to summer camps, 
or sent to stay with relatives in areas considered safe. On June 5 Deputy 
Prime Minister Iurii Batalin said at a Moscow press conference that 20,000 
adults and children had been evacuated from the newly designated danger 
zones in Belorussia. (These added to the 92,000 adults and children evacu- 
ated from the Chernoby] area.) As to agricultural work in the Ukraine and 
Belorussia, since mid-June the Soviet press had started to publish materials 
that contradicted earlier reports. On June 15 Izvestiia said that in contami- 
nated areas in Belorussia from which not all the people have been evacu- 
ated—the Belorussian city of Bragin, for example—almost all the food had 
to be delivered from other parts of the USSR, because agricultural work 
and the pasturing of cattle were forbidden in such areas. Izvestiia com- 
plained, however, that people were continuing to pasture cows and conduct 
field work around Bragin despite the ban. It seems that the publication in 
the Soviet press of contradictory reports on the same subject led to confu- 
sion among the populace with some, like the farmers of Bragin, neglecting 
basic precautions. 

The analysis of the Soviet press suggests that guidelines for Soviet 
journalists on how to cover the Chernobyl accident had been drawn up 
not earlier than at the middle of May. On May 18 Pravda admitted that 
the initial coverage of the accident was inadequate. The newspaper dis- 
closed that the delay in revealing information on the disaster had contrib- 
uted to people’s concern. It went on to say that there was a lesson to be 
drawn: the authorities must take people into their confidence. Soviet offi- 
cials had, during their trips abroad, touched the same subject in their com- 
ments on Chernobyl. Thus, Novosti Press Agency chief Valentin Falin, in 
an interview with the West German magazine Der Spiegel criticized the 
first two days of total silence in the USSR on the explosion of the Cher- 
nobyl reactor. Falin suggested that even Gorbachev “did not get a detailed, 
factual report of the accident until just before the Politburo met two days 
later to discuss the situation.”® Falin blamed this on officials in Chernobyl, 
whose initial reports “were incomplete and later proved incorrect.” 

Looking back, it is possible to reconstruct what kind of guidelines 
were worked out for Soviet journalists. It seems that they consisted of a 
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well thought-out combination of self-criticism and self-praise in reporting on 
the accident and its consequences. 

For instance, criticism of mismanagement in the evacuation and of 
the poor performance of some party and Komsomol officials under the ex- 
treme circumstances of the accident coincided with praise for the heroic 
behavior of the firefighters and technicians in the aftermath of the disaster. 
Pravda and Trud of May 21 upbraided the Kiev authorities for failing to 
send hundreds of evacuated mothers with their infants to resorts as had 
been promised. Komsomolskaia pravda mentioned a Komsomol leader at 
the Chernobyl plant who had not been seen on the night of the accident 
and for four days afterward. It also disclosed that the Komsomol chief 
responsible for the distribution of supplies at the plant simply ran off 
after the disaster. On September 2 Pravda said that as many as twenty- 
seven communists from the Chernobyl area were expelled from the party 
following the explosion at the plant. It was officially announced in the So- 
viet Union, that not only local officials at the Chernobyl plant were found 
guilty for the accident and inadequate handling of its consequences. Fol- 
lowing an investigation into responsibility for the Chernobyl disaster the 
chairman of the USSR State Committee for Safety in the Nuclear Power 
Industry, Evgenii Kulov, was replaced. Juxtaposed with this kind of criti- 
cism, Izvestiia on May 19 published the names of several firefighters who 
were at the plant immediately after the explosion and who died of over- 
doses of radiation. Since May 19 the Soviet press started to insist that those 
at the plant during the first hours after the explosion knew about the dan- 
ger of radioactivity. This contradicted an earlier statement by Tass (May 
14) that denied that radioactivity was being dispersed. Apparently, the So- 
viet authorities decided that if the presence of workers at the plant after 
the accident could be depicted as a deliberate act of self-sacrifice this would 
make a deeper impression on and contribute to a sense of patriotism and 
solidarity among the Soviet population in the face of the catastrophe. 

For much the same reason and to divert attention from the responsi- 
bility of the government for its dilatory and initially disorganized response 
to the disaster, the Soviet press also started to infer parallels between Soviet 
citizens’ behavior in the wake of the Chernobyl accident and during World 
War II. Using the same language that characterizes descriptions in the 
press of the victory achieved by Soviet soldiers in the war, Pravda of May 
18 said that the heroic deeds performed by academician Evgenii Velikhov 
(who was responsible for coordination of the cleanup at the Chernobyl 
plant) would never be forgotten by Ukrainians. On May 16 Pravda said 
that many of the workers at Chernobyl immediately applied for party mem- 
bership and made written statements that they wanted to carry out their 
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duties at the plant in the capacity of communists. (The allusions to World 
War II could prove to be quite effective from the propagandistic point of 
view because of the strong emotions that memories of the war still pro- 
voke among Soviet citizens. ) 

The current intensive campaign of using the Russian historical past 
for “ideological education of Soviet people” also had an influence on the 
Soviet media coverage of the Chernobyl disaster. ‘Thus, two months after 
the accident the Soviet media started to compare the disaster at the Cher- 
nobyl plant not only with World War II but also with some events of the 
earlier periods of Russian history. On June 30 Radio Moscow carried an 
interview with the newly appointed chief editor of the Soviet journal Ogo- 
nek, Ukrainian poet Vitalii Korotych. In the interview, Korotych praised 
Soviet firemen who arrived at the power station immediately after the ex- 
plosion for “shielding Europe” from radiation. Interestingly, this phrase 
had frequently been used by Soviet historians when describing the role of 
the Russians during the Tatar-Mongol invasion in the thirteenth through 
fifteenth centuries. Thus, Korotych’s use of the expression in connection 
with the Chernobyl incident demonstrated clearly the desire of the Soviet 
authorities to depict the Chernobyl accident as an elemental catastrophe 
that had brought out the best in the Soviet people. 

During the first weeks after the Chernobyl accident the Soviet press 
started to criticize the reaction of the West to it. The head of the news 
agency TAss, Sergei Losev accused the United States and West Germany 
of “lying and gloating over others’ misfortunes.”’!° Some of the anti-Western 
materials that appeared in the Soviet press in connection with the Cher- 
nobyl disaster were aimed at assuring Soviet people that safety conditions 
at nuclear plants in the West were even lower than in the Soviet Union. 
For instance, the Soviet press seized gleefully on the report of the radio- 
active leak from the Hamm-Uentrop reactor in West Germany, insinuating 
that it, rather than the Chernobyl] installation, was responsible for the 
radioactivity that concerned the West Germans so greatly at the beginning 
of May. On June 4 Pravda complained that the West German authorities 
kept the problem at the plant a secret. Western agencies quoted East Ger- 
man experts as saying that radiation leaked from the reactor in Hamm 
had not reached a dangerous level. Reports by Radio Moscow, however, in- 
sisted that “the catastrophe in Hamm .. . resulted in a dangerous in- 
crease in the level of radioactivity in the FRG.” 

However, this line of emphasizing accidents at nuclear plants outside 
the Soviet Union was later apparently found counterproductive. During 
the first weeks of June the Soviet press stopped recalling accidents that 
had occurred earlier at nuclear plants in Western Europe and the United 
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States, and on June 6 Izvestiia even said that it had been a mistake for 
Soviet newspapers to carry lists of accidents at Western nuclear plants be- 
cause it provoked additional mistrust of atomic energy on the part of the 
Soviet population. 

Since mid-May, the Soviet media were keeping the Soviet population 
relatively well informed (by Soviet standards) on the consequences of the 
Chernobyl accident. Information was given about radiation levels in the 
Ukraine and Belorussia, serious problems facing evacuees were described 
and shortcomings in food supply in certain parts of Belorussia were criti- 
cized. Nevertheless, many Soviet press reports continued to omit a great 
deal of important information concerning Chernobyl. 
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Nuclear Safety in the USSR 
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cpsu General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, in a nationwide address on 
Soviet television on May 14, 1986, called for an international conference 
in Vienna on nuclear safety under the auspices of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency.! Gorbachev's speech was his first public address on the 
subject of the accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power station that had 
occurred on April 26. 

According to Gorbachev, forty reactors with a total capacity of over 
28 million kilowatts were now operating in the Soviet Union.? Izvestiia 
gave the identical figure in September 1984° and the Novosti press agency 
said that same month that “Atommash” would be producing eight reactors 
a year.* 

Apparent delays in the commissioning of nuclear reactors were pos- 
sibly due to mistakes made in the construction of nuclear power plants; 
Soviet press reports described serious mistakes at nine such plants, in- 
cluding the use of inferior building materials.» A Ukrainian publication 
also reported poor working conditions and lack of discipline at the Cher- 
nobyl plant.® A Soviet publication in English for sale abroad praised safety 
at Chernobyl, however, and quoted the plant’s chief engineer, Nikolai 
Fomin, as saying that “the huge reactor is housed in a concrete silo” and 
that “even if the incredible should happen, the automatic control and 
safety systems would shut down the reactor in a matter of seconds.’? 


Bohdan Nahaylo is the author of the section about the Chernobyl plant. 
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According to an article in the journal Nauka i suspilstvo in 1971,° 
when ie a) power station was being built, the plant was, at that 
time, “unique” in the Soviet Union, “not only because of its design Ee 
also because of the fast methods of construction.” It was being put up “ 
an unprecedented tempo,” the journal reported, and “many ei 
methods” were going to be tried out for the first time. 

One month before the accident, on March 27, 1986, Literaturna 
Ukraina published a long article exposing serious shortcomings and difh- 
culties encountered at the Chernobyl plant. The author, Liubov Kova- 
levska, examined the reasons for a breakdown in labor discipline and 
morale at the power station that resulted in a slowing down of construc- 
tion on the plant’s fifth and sixth power blocks, which were due to be 
completed in 1986 and 1988 respectively. They were to increase the ca- 
pacity of the station to 6 million kilowatts, making it—according to Kova- 
levska—the most powerful electrical power plant in the world. 

Kovalevska revealed that earlier difficulties at the plant were left un- 
resolved, accumulating over the years. “Problems with the first blocks were 
passed on to the second, and from the second to the third, and so on, and 
as a result they multiplied.” At first, she wrote, attempts were made to 
discuss the difficulties, but, because no action was taken, “dissatisfaction” 
and eventually “despair” spread among those concerned. 

Kovalevska dealt at length with the poor supply of equipment and 
construction materials to the plant and with the lack of good organiza- 
tion, coordination, and bookkeeping. Workers were left short of basic 
materials or often had to make do with deliveries containing items of 
unsatisfactory quality. Mounds of unused materials piled up because vital 
components had not come or because deliveries were too late. 

Kovalevska stressed in her article that she was bringing up all the 
problems at the Chernobyl plant because she wanted to draw attention 
to the “inadmissibility” of depriving atomic power stations of required 
materials and of circumventing set norms and standards. It is a matter 
of conscience, she wrote, that all the materials delivered to these plants 
be “a guarantee of dependability and therefore of safety.” 

The USSR’s major nuclear power plants were mostly in the European 
part of the country, where 70 percent of the population were living and 
where they were just twenty-five to forty kilometers from the cities they 
were supplying with electricity.1° Apprehension among the population was 
therefore understandable. Perhaps for this reason, both Zaria Vostoka and 
Pravda in February 1986 published articles in which high-ranking officials 
spoke reassuringly about the safety of nuclear energy in the Soviet Union. 

Andronik Petrosiants, chairman of the USSR State Committee for the 
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Use of Nuclear Energy, said in Zaria Vostoka that “the use of energy often 
provokes lengthy and even bitter arguments inasmuch as a certain part of 
the population feels that nuclear power plants cause harm to the environ- 
ment,” but, he stated, many experiments have shown that this is not so. 
Everyone knows, he said, that “any production activity is connected with 
a potential risk for man, society as a whole, and the environment,” but 
the Soviet Union proceeds on the principle of “obtaining a positive result 
with an acceptable risk.” 

In Pravda Dr. Leonid Ilin, the USSR’s main authority on the medi- 
cal effects of nuclear radiation, was interviewed on the subject of nuclear 
safety.1* According to Ilin, president of the USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences and chairman of a national commission on radiation protection, 
“concern is understandable but unwarranted.” He described nuclear energy 
as “minimally dangerous both to nature and to people’s health,” and he 
outlined special precautions to safeguard people living near nuclear power 
plants. 

Nearly half of the Soviet nuclear reactors in existence in 1986 were 
of the type used at Chernobyl, which is known as rBMx.!* Such reactors 
use graphite to slow down neutrons in nuclear fission that produces heat. 
Ordinary purified water flows through the core, turning into steam that 
turns turbines to produce electricity. At the time this type of reactor had 
no counterpart in the West.1+ 

The most common type of nuclear reactor in the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, was the vver, which corresponded to the pressurized light water re- 
actors widely used in the United States, Europe, and Japan. Such reactors 
use ordinary purified water at very high pressures both for cooling and to 
moderate or slow down the neutrons to allow a nuclear chain reaction to 
continue. 

Nuclear heating plants of a new type were being built near the cities 
of Gorkii!® (the third largest city in the rsrsr), Voronezh, and Odessa," 
on the Black Sea. The Gorkii plant was described as the first of its kind, 
with three containment structures. The location of the plant only eight 
kilometers from Gorkii was intended to cut down the loss of heat piped 
to populated areas. The Soviet press said that safety features would protect 
the city dwellers and guarantee reliable operation of the plant.’® 

The Soviet Union repeatedly denied that any major nuclear accident 
occurred before Chernobyl. According to U.S. Congressman Robert Michel, 
however, former USSR Minister of Power and Electrification Petr Nepo- 
rozhnyi told Michel in 1979 that the Soviet Union had had three nuclear 
accidents, including an explosion and radiation leaks.*° Also, the U.S. gov- 
ernment in 1979 issued a report in which American scientists were said 
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to be convinced that a serious nuclear accident had occurred in 1958 in 
the Ural mountains, causing heavy contamination of a wide area.2! The 
accident at Chernobyl, however, was the worst nuclear disaster since the 
world’s first nuclear power plant went into operation on June 27, 1954, 
in Obninsk near Moscow. 

Gorbachev said in his television speech on May 14 that, “when the 
investigation of the causes of the accident is completed, all the necessary 
conclusions will be drawn and measures will be taken ruling out a repe- 
tition of anything of the sort.” Petrosiants also promised “new, additional 
measures on the basis of new scientific ideas [and] construction decisions 
to guarantee greater reliability of the plants than today.”?? The Soviet 
Union was seeking closer cooperation with the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, with which it had signed an agreement in 1985 for the ap- 
plication of safeguards at some Soviet nuclear power stations and nuclear 
research centers. 
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The nuclear reactor accident at Chernobyl on April 26, 1986, and the 
radioactive fallout it emitted over Eastern Europe confronted the authori- 
ties there with an unprecedented challenge in their health, energy, informa- 
tion, and foreign policies. All governments shared to some extent the fol- 
lowing problems and goals, some of them mutually conflicting: providing 
their own people with information on the Chernobyl accident in such a 
way as to maintain at least some semblance of credibility for themselves 
without at the same time offending the Soviet Union whose own informa- 
tion policy did nothing to help its allies; issuing health warnings and insti- 
tuting health precautions without being forced into unwanted disclosures 
or exacerbating resentment of the Soviet Union; defending their extensive 
nuclear energy programs against a possible antinuclear public backlash; 
and devising some way to deal with the Western media’s flow of informa- 
tion, which would inevitably expose and even widen the credibility gap 
between the regimes and their publics. 

Reporting on the Accident None of the bloc countries’ media in- 
formed their respective publics of the accident until Moscow had broken 
its silence. The Hungarian and Polish media were the first to break theirs 
by carrying the first Tass release of April 28 on the evening of that day, 
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while the Bulgarian media were the last to do so, giving the same TASs 
release on the evening of April 29 on the radio and on April 30 in the 
press; the Romanian press also waited until the next day. 

All of the bloc’s capitals faithfully reproduced the daily Tass releases 
from that point on, gave only vague and incomplete news, abstained from 
editorial comment, and failed to raise any serious questions about the 
causes, handling, or consequences of the accident in the Soviet Union. 
They did, however, differ rather widely among themselves in their use of 
other Soviet and non-Soviet sources and the extent of the coverage. The 
Hungarian and the GDR media provided the most abundant coverage, 
with numerous press articles, often on the front page, and frequent news 
items on the radio and television. They used not only Soviet sources but 
also a significant amount of Western sources in an attempt to allay the 
public’s fears, particularly in the GDR, where the Western media’s impact 
is the most immediate. In the Hungarian media, Western sources supple- 
mented a substantial Hungarian-generated coverage. 

The Bulgarian and the Czechoslovak media relied overwhelmingly on 
Soviet sources for their far less extensive coverage. They began to increase 
it only slowly, after the Soviet media had also begun to do so, and strove 
to refurbish the image of Soviet technology. Romanian media coverage 
was the most parsimonious, limited to one Tass release a day up to May 8, 
whereupon all coverage ceased. Nicolae Ceausescu, however, was the only 
East European leader to mention Chernobyl publicly: a few days before 
visiting Moscow and presaging the latter’s line of arguments, he cited 
Chernobyl’s “tragic experience” as an argument for internationally ac- 
cepted safety measures and against the deployment of new nuclear mis- 
siles in Europe. 

The Yugoslav press, both in Belgrade and in constituent republic capi- 
tals, carried articles questioning in often acerbic terms the Soviet reporting 
of the accident and criticizing Moscow’s disingenuous handling of it as 
conditioned by flaws inherent in the Soviet system of government. 

Handling of the Domestic Situation All the bloc governments were 
late in informing their publics about radioactive fallout emanating from 
Chernobyl, and the information was often unreliable on this subject. Ex- 
cept for Hungary, they began reporting increases in levels of radioactivity 
in their respective countries only retrospectively, after those levels had 
dropped; even then the national reports generally failed to give figures. 
Except for Czechoslovakia and the GDR, where the authorities said that 
no danger to health had arisen requiring precautionary measures, the 
other governments did institute such measures. Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, 
and Romania introduced limited restrictions and prophylactic instructions 
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regarding the consumption of certain types of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products and the watering and grazing of livestock. 

Poland and Romania, the two countries lying closest to the source 
of radioactive fallout, also announced the distribution of potassium iodide 
to children for prophylactic purposes. The extent to which Romania im- 
plemented this measure remained unclear. Poland did implement it, but 
much of the distribution appeared to be disorganized and was effected 
in many parts of the country only after levels of radioactivity had dropped 
sharply, so that the value of this action was placed in doubt. 

These two countries also announced the setting up of ad hoc, high- 
level bodies to coordinate the handling of the situation. On April 28 Po- 
land instituted a governmental commission headed by Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Zbigniew Szatajda and including prominent specialists. Three days 
later a party and state commission was set up in Romania headed by 
Ceausescu’s wife Elena, the supervisor of Romania’s nuclear research. The 
Romanian media did not allow for any public discussion of the health 
issues of concern to the population, and no bona fide scientist was brought 
before the Romanian public. The Polish media, however, featured exten- 
sive discussions by scientific and medical experts, in a clear effort by the 
authorities to reassure the populace, project a new image of openness, and 
establish some form of communication with their public over this issue. 
Although the degree of openness and the amount of public discussion was 
indeed unusual by the standards of the Polish authorities and those of the 
bloc, the information actually released to the public proved inadequate 
both in its substance and in its timing. 

In Hungary and the GDR scientists were also summoned repeatedly 
to reassure the public in press conferences and interviews, while in Czecho- 
slovakia and to a lesser extent in Bulgaria nuclear energy and nuclear 
safety officials put in several media appearances to the same end. 

Going Ahead with Nuclear Energy Programs All the bloc govern- 
ments indicated their determination to continue as a high priority the 
nuclear programs they have under way. Most of them shaped their re- 
sponses to Chernobyl] so as to maintain public acceptance of the need for 
continuing expansion of the sector and to bolster public confidence in the 
safety of the nuclear technology chosen for these programs. A common 
theme in the media and in appearances by officials and specialists was that 
nuclear energy is both beneficial to the country and inevitable for progress. 
This basically optimistic message was accompanied by the more defensive 
argument that the Soviet reactors in operation, under construction, or 
planned in the individual countries were of a different type (pwr) than 
the one involved in the events at Chernobyl (Lwer). 
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Except for Poland, where an unofficial peace group, the “Movement 
for Freedom and Peace,” called for a halt to the construction of the coun- 
try’s first nuclear power plant at Zarnowiec, and Czechoslovakia, where a 
hitherto unknown “anti-atom” group questioned the safety of a plant un- 
der construction, no protest against the continuing development of nuclear 
energy was recorded in any country. Participants in several independent 
rallies and demonstrations in Poland on May 1 and on subsequent days 
chanted protests and circulated statements, including one by the under- 
ground Solidarity newspaper Robotnik, demanding the full disclosure of 
the effects of the Chernobyl accident and international controls on Soviet 
nuclear energy. The Czechoslovak human rights initiative Charter 77 sent 
a protest to the government over the inadequacy of information and gui- 
dance issued to the public. The small ecological groups in the GDR and 
Hungary, which had thus far been focusing on issues other than nuclear 
energy, were not heard from after Chernobyl. The event dramatized the 
fact that no significant official or unofficial group in the bloc countries had 
the capability or the motivation to question governmental policies on nu- 
clear energy development and nuclear safety. 

Reactions to Western Reporting on Chernobyl The Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak, GDR, and Polish media criticized the West in varying de- 
grees, attempting to divert public attention away from the situation in 
their own countries and from the failure of Soviet technology. The Bul- 
garian and Czechoslovak media attacked Western nuclear tests, publicized 
the activities of Western antinuclear groups, denounced Western report- 
ing of the Chernoby] accident and of its consequences in Eastern Europe 
and professed indignation at Western nuclear safety practices. They also 
came up with a lund repertoire of real or alleged past accidents and mis- 
haps at nuclear power plants in the West. The Bulgarian media chose 
Britain as their favorite target on this score, at one stage citing four such 
incidents in the space of five days. The East German media fired some 
salvos at the Strategic Defense Initiative program and at the FRG’s par- 
ticipation in NATO rearmament programs, but in a more restrained man- 
ner, and the Polish authorities delivered more of their attacks against Radio 
Free Europe and other Western radio stations. The Hungarian media, 
taking a bland position to the effect that it would not be correct to exag- 
gerate the situation, quoted some Soviet criticism of Western reporting of 
Chernobyl, but also quoted a statement by U.S. President Ronald Reagan 
expressing regret and readiness to cooperate over the Chernobyl accident. 
Along with the GDR, the Hungarians used more Western sources in 
reporting on the situation than any of the other bloc countries. The Ro- 
manian media, while keeping up their heavy coverage of “peace” and anti- 
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nuclear demonstrations in the West, did not get involved in any discus- 
sion of Western treatment of Chernobyl; they only used Tass, and that 
only minimally. The Romanian media made no mention of Bucharest’s 
request to the U.S. State Department for assistance in assessing the risks 
to their country, of the department’s dispatch of a team of nuclear experts 
to Romania, or of the data issued by the British National Radiological 
Protection Board on radioactivity levels in Bucharest, which, while not 
immediately dangerous, were found to be higher than in most parts of 
Eastern Europe. 

All in all, the various regimes behaved true to form. Sofia and Prague 
cast the issue in ideological terms, leaped to the defense of Moscow’s con- 
duct and image, and taught Bucharest, Budapest, and even East Berlin 
an object lesson in how to be a zealous ally. After some initial delay, Buda- 
pest pursued a relatively open and relaxed information policy and took the 
lead along with East Berlin in drawing experts into the public debate and 
allowing them the widest public exposure. The Warsaw authorities tried 
but proved yet again incapable of winning the confidence of their public. 
Bucharest gave its people the least information, shut the experts out, and 
placed the Ceausescu couple in the limelight. Yugoslavia again took the 
opportunity to criticize the Soviet system of government. In the last analy- 
sis the event tested the regime’s capacity to respond to the needs and 
interests of their populations. Most regimes failed the test. 
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Gorbachev in the Minority? According to Roy Medvedev, the dissident 
Soviet Marxist historian, General Secretary Gorbachev wanted to adopt a 
policy of giving “correct information” about the Chernobyl accident, but 
at a Politburo meeting on April 28, two days after it occurred, he was sup- 
ported by only two other members, while all the others wanted “a limita- 
tion of news.” This version of what occurred was given by Medvedev in an 
exclusive interview granted to the Italian communist journalist Alberto 
Jacoviello, on the staff of the center-left newspaper La Repubblica.1 Med- 
vedev gave no soutce for his assertions. 


Kevin Devlin wrote the first section, Vladimir Kusin that on Gorbachev and Eastern 
Europe, and Elizabeth Teague the remainder of the text. 
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His version of what happened at the crucial Politburo meeting came 
in the course of remarks about resistance within the party bureaucracy to 
policy changes favored by Gorbachev. Even within the Politburo, Med- 
vedev said, there was not yet complete unity: 


There is a certain group that can be described as the coalition of re- 
newal, but I have the impression that an internal discussion is going 
on with the other group, which had considerable influence and which 
to a certain extent can succeed in making more difficult, or even pre- 
venting, the adoption of significant measures. Even within the coali- 
tion of renewal, however, there is discussion. In short, the congress 
did not elect a homogeneous Politburo. 


After remarking that he did not know how far this account corre- 
sponded to the real situation within the party leadership, he went on: 
“I can, however, say that when the Chernobyl events took place and Gor- 
bachev attempted to get the Politburo, which met that Monday [April 28], 
to adopt a line of ‘transparency,’ of giving correct information, he ap- 
parently was supported only by [Vitalii] Vorotnikov [Premier of the Rus- 
sian Federation] and [Viktor] Chebrikov [Chairman of the xcs.]” 

Jacoviello brought the discussion back to the question of the resistance 
to the implementation of the decisions taken at the Twenty-seventh Party 
Congress of the cpsu and said he had noted that within three days two 
important speeches by Gorbachev were announced, but nothing about 
them was published. Was this not strange? 

This, too, Medvedev said, was normal Soviet practice. Some speeches 
were published for the instruction of the public, others were not, because 
they were of a “restricted character.” This was the case of the two speeches 
mentioned by Jacoviello, to which could be added a third, delivered to 
KcB cadres. “It is clear that at these meetings a language of such openness 
and frankness was used, at least on some issues, that publication was con- 
sidered inadvisable, either for internal or for international reasons.” 

Jacoviello asked Medvedev to comment on his own views that since 
the Twenty-seventh Party Congress of the crsu there had been no suc- 
cesses in Soviet international policies and no great innovation internally 
beyond measures against alcoholism and corruption. The Soviet historian 
agreed that one could not at this point speak of “a good balance-sheet” 
but pointed out that the congress had adopted long-term policies that 
would take years to implement. Furthermore, it was also certain that this 
line had encountered resistance, even within the party apparatus. Politburo 
member and cc Secretary Egor Ligachev:had said that many functionaries 
were opposed to the decisions of the congress, some openly and others co- 
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vertly, and that the latter were the more dangerous. “They say that the 
congress was splendid and then do all they can to ensure that everything 
remains as it was before,” said Medvedev. 

The effort to deal with that resistance, he suggested, was indicated by 
Gorbachev's meeting with Soviet ambassadors. “The congress did not 
launch a new foreign policy, but it expressed a new style that at present 
is being practiced only by Gorbachev. It is, therefore, a matter of adapting 
the style of our whole diplomatic activity to that of Gorbachev.” 

Some of the things that Gorbachev said—for example, about inter- 
dependence in the world and the need to settle problems by negotiation— 
had often been said in the past. “There is, however, one difference between 
the past and today. It is that Gorbachev really believes what he is saying. 
The diplomats who should make themselves interpreters of his positions, 
on the other hand, think that this is a matter of slogans and nothing else.” 

Alberto Jacoviello added a final, personal comment. The talk with Roy 
Medvedev, he said, had simply confirmed his own initial impression “that 
the USSR is going through a period of uncertainty, of profound contra- 
dictions between activism and inertia, and perhaps also of political strug- 
gle within the top leadership that may be much more vigorous than it 
seems from the outside.” 

Gorbachev's Television Address and Its Omissions On May 14 Gor- 
bachev broke his eighteen-day silence about the Chernobyl disaster with 
a nationally televised address to the Soviet people.? The first half of the 
speech—which appeared to have been prerecorded—was devoted to tre- 
assuring Soviet viewers that the worst danger was over; their government 
was in control of the situation and, Gorbachev stressed repeatedly, no 
effort was being spared to ensure the safety of the Soviet population. 

Gorbachev devoted the second half of his address to a harsh and 
abrasive condemnation of the way “certain NATO countries” —here he sin- 
gled out the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany—had 
reacted to the disaster. Defending the Soviet government’s handling of the 
accident, Gorbachev flatly denied Western charges that timely informa- 
tion had not been given to other countries. 

The Europeans, especially those in the East, had good reason to be 
disappointed by Gorbachev’s notable omission of the fallout beyond the 
Soviet border. He failed to express regret over the immediate or long-range 
health threats; he said nothing about any delay in informing other coun- 
tries about the accident, and, of course, he did not apologize. There were 
only two references to the East bloc in the speech: according to Gorba- 
chev, the neighboring states accepted the Soviet misfortune as their own, 
and the USSR was deeply grateful for their understanding and expres- 
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sions of sympathy. In general, the speech was more notable for what it 
did not contain than for what it did. 

Gorbachev firmly dismissed charges that his country had failed to 
give sufficient information and a prompt warning, even though other So- 
viet sources, including ranking politicians, conceded that this was the case, 
both domestically and internationally. In Gorbachev's view the USSR 
acted correctly and adequately; he simply said that as soon as information 
became available it was passed on, at home and abroad. 

The speech included no assurance to the East European countries, 
which were the main customers for Soviet nuclear power equipment, about 
the safety of the plants and the adequacy of the operational instructions. 
Instead, Gorbachev uttered a terse sentence about the lessons to be learned 
and the measures to be taken once all the facts about the Chernobyl ac- 
cident were known. He also said that the economy in the future was un- 
imaginable without nuclear power and that it had now become clear how 
important discipline and knowledge were in the scientific and technical 
revolution. 

Most glaringly, not a sentence was said about Poland, the East Euro- 
pean country that not only received the highest amount of radioactive 
fallout from Chernobyl but also acted in the most decisive manner to 
counter the effects. Polish official sources had spoken about improving 
the flow of information, and a delegation of Soviet experts went to Poland 
to assess the post-Chernoby] situation. Poland deserved more consideration 
in Gorbachev’s speech. 

The Soviet leader did find a few words of thanks to American medi- 
cal scientists and other, unspecified, Western specialists who promptly 
responded to Soviet requests for help. 

In Gorbachev's scheme of things the USSR was stricken by a severe 
misfortune: the state institutions and the public were now heroically en- 
gaged in rectifying the consequences; some Western scientists were helping 
out and some Westerners had shown understanding; treacherous NATO, 
especially the United States, was misusing the occasion for the pursuit 
of its dark aims; Chernobyl showed how dangerous the atom could be 
and how much more destructive “the military atom” would be, thereby 
giving a stimulus to accept the Soviet disarmament proposals and, at the 
same time, to augment the powers and funds of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Eastern Europe’s importance apparently lay in its obliga- 
tion, as a supporter of Soviet foreign policy, to give sympathy and to up- 
hold the Soviet version of what had happened. 

Gorbachev on Resistance to Reform The speech Gorbachev deliv- 
ered some three weeks later, at a workers’ rally at the Csepel machine-tool 
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factory in Budapest, bore out Medvedev’s remarks about the strength of 
opposition to change within Soviet society.* It was the kind of exhortatory 
speech to which Gorbachev’s Soviet audiences had become accustomed, 
and it repeated a warning he had given several times before: if the Soviet 
Union could not reverse its declining rates of economic growth, it would 
be unable to “place the immense reserves and opportunities of socialism 
at the service of the working people.” The idea that unless changes were 
made in the economy the failure of socialism was a real possibility was 
something no Soviet leader prior to Gorbachev ever even hinted at. 

Gorbachev went on to tell his Hungarian listeners that the restruc- 
turing of the Soviet economy was not a straightforward process and that 
only very “modest” results had so far been achieved. In his speech to the 
Twenty-seventh Congress in February 1986 Gorbachev had stated con- 
fidently that “we are clearly aware of our tasks and the ways to carry them 
out,” but had been noticeably reticent about what changes were actually 
being planned.® In his June speech in Budapest, Gorbachev’s tone was 
less confident: “Is everything clear here?” he asked. “Probably not every- 
thing yet.” This admission suggested that there was still dissension within 
the Soviet leadership over what kinds of changes were necessary and de- 
sirable, and it went some way toward explaining why so few concrete 
proposals had emerged from February’s party congress. 

One particularly interesting feature of Gorbachev’s speech was his 
repeated emphasis on the willingness of the Soviet Union to learn from 
the experience of its socialist neighbors. ““The cpsu,” he said, “treats with 
attention and respect the search that is under way here, in Hungary, and 
in other Socialist countries.” Gorbachev had adopted a very similar ap- 
proach during his visit to East Germany in April. Whether or not the 
USSR intended to follow East European examples, the manner in which 
he addressed his audiences both in East Germany and in Hungary repre- 
sented a significant departure from the way previous Soviet leaders used 
to talk to their East European allies. 

The Chernobyl accident figured largely in Gorbachev’s speech. He 
said that “a thorough investigation” into the causes of the accident was 
being conducted and reassured his audience that the Soviet Union was 
toughening up safety measures at all its nuclear plants—including those in 
operation and those still under construction. He also proposed that na- 
tions cooperate within the framework of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency to create a cost-cutting but more reliable nuclear reactor for in- 
ternational use. 

Gorbachev used the Chernobyl incident to warn of the dangers of 
nuclear terrorism. “Examples are known,” he said, “when damage was 
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deliberately done to nuclear plants in the USA and Western Europe and 
highly enriched fissionable materials were stolen,” and he called for inter- 
national efforts to work out “a reliable system of measures to prevent 
nuclear terrorism in all forms.” This suggestion that the USSR should 
cooperate with other nations in adopting precautions against nuclear ter- 
rorism marked an important departure from the standard Soviet propa- 
ganda line, which customarily blamed international terrorism either di- 
rectly or indirectly on the United States and the forces of “imperialism.” 
It also conformed with one of the most interesting passages in Gorbachev's 
speech to the Twenty-seventh Congress, in which he spoke of “a growing 
interdependence between the countries of the world community.” In that 
passage, Gorbachev seemed to be acknowledging that global problems 
such as ecological damage and the exhaustion of natural resources were 
larger than the division of the world into “socialist” and “capitalist” and 
to be calling for new forms of cooperation between East and West. 

In another revealing speech delivered to the plenary session of the 
cpsu Central Committee on June 16, Gorbachev spoke more openly than 
ever before about the forces of inertia blocking the “restructuring” (he 
did not use the word “reform’’) of the Soviet economy.* “The post- 
Congress period has shown,” he said, “that the complicated structure and 
inefhcient performance of our managerial bodies are significantly hindering 
our progress and the introduction of new methods.” 

Gorbachev said that the first five months of 1986 had seen some 
improvement in economic performance, but not nearly enough. Reorgani- 
zation, he said, was “still unduly slow,” and the country was “only at the 
very beginning of the restructuring process.” In order to ensure continuing, 
long-term success, Gorbachev said, “more fundamental (kardinalnye) 
measures” would have to be adopted. Many people, he went on to say, 
“still continue to work in the old way, to cling to the least efficient meth- 
ods,” and he castigated the “irresponsibility and bureaucracy, . . . slug- 
gishness and fossilized mentality” standing in the way of modernization. 
“Words are substituted for deeds,” he said; “criticism is not followed up 
by practical action, and self-criticism sometimes amounts to nothing more 
than public breast-beating.” 

Gorbachev's speech suggested that Western observers who expressed 
doubts about the possibility of instituting significant economic reform in 
the USSR might be correct. Gorbachev had freely admitted that changes 
could not be expected overnight, but his speech seemed to convey his 
own mounting frustration over the paucity of progress made so far. There 
was opposition and resistance to change; it seemed, at virtually every level 
of Soviet society. One small pointer in his speech seemed to indicate the 
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presence of opposition within the Central Committee, too; speaking of 
the measures adopted by the leadership, Gorbachev said they had been 
approved “edinodushno” by the Central Committee and the party con- 
gress. The term “edinoglasno” (unanimously) would have implied more 
complete agreement than “edinodushno” (in a united spirit). Significantly, 
Gorbachev's own election as general secretary in March 1985 was reported 
to have taken place “edinodushno,” and this gave rise to speculation that 
his appointment encountered opposition within the Central Committee. 
That opposition was evidently just as strong even after Gorbachev had 
been in power a year. 
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Ibid. 
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than to “recognize” GDR citizenship (Neues Deutschland, 19 September 1984). 
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dent Annemarie Renger in 1974. As well as the spp, the Greens, and the FDP, 
some voices within the cpu came to support such contacts. The majority within 
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the cpu/csu, however, continued to oppose formal contacts with the People’s 
Chamber on the grounds that it was not democratically elected and was therefore 
a symbol of the rights withheld from the citizens of the GDR. Jenninger (cpv) 
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Ernst Engelberg, Bisrnarck: Urpreusse und Reichsgriinder (East Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag; and West Berlin: Siedler, 1985). 
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As quoted in Die Welt, 21 January 1986. 

5 November 198s. 

For an official outline of the development of East German historiography, see the 
article by Walter Schmidt (Director of the Central Institute for History at the 
Academy of Sciences) in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, nos. 3 and 4, 
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Radio Warsaw, 20 August 198s. 
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49. Party Congress Projects Normalization 


See the report by pzpr Secretary Jan Gtowczyk on the realization of the resolu- 
tions of the ninth party congress (PAP, 7 June 1986). 

On party membership and congress delegates, see Wojsko Ludowe, May 1986. 
Trybuna Ludu, 24-25 May 1986. 
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were conceived as a trilogy and published in one volume with the title, Somnul 
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